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CHAPTER XIII. 

Affairs of Greece from the Thirty-Years Truce 
to that commonly called the Peloponnesian' 
War; with a summary View of the History of 
Macedonia from the earliest Accounts. 


SECTION I. 

Administration of Pericles: Science, Arts, and fine Taste at 
Athens. Change in the Condition of Women in Greece: 
Aspasia. Popular Licentiousness at Athens. The Athenian 
Empire asserted and extended. Project for Union of 
Greece. 


A THE NS now rested six years, uningaged 
■Ta. i n an y hostilities; a longer interval of perfect 
peace than she had before known in above forty 
years, elapsed since she rose from her ashes after 
the Persian invasion. It is a wonderful and sin¬ 
gular phenomenon in the history of mankind, too 
little accounted for by anything recorded by an- 
tient, or imagined by modem writers, that, during 
this period of turbulence, in a commonwealth 
whose whole population in free subjects amounted 
scarcely to thirty thousand families, art, science, 
vql. hi, r fine 
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chap. fine taste, and politeness, should have risen to 
. Kin - , that perfection which has made Athens the mis- 
™ V '~^ tress of the world, through all succeeding ages. 
Some sciences indeed have been carried higher in 
modern times, and art has put forth new branches, 
of which some have given new helps to science: 
but Athens, in that age, reached a perfection of 
taste that no country hath since surpassed; but on 
the contrary all have looked up to, as a polar star, 
by which, after sinking in the deepest barbarism, 
taste has been guided in its restoration to splendor, 
and the observation of which will probably ever be 
the surest preservative against its future corrup¬ 
tion and decay. 

Much of these circumstances of glory to Athens, 
and of improvement, since so extensively spred 
over the world, was owing to Pericles. Peisis- 
tratus had nourished the infancy of Attic genius ; 
Pericles brought it to maturity. In the age of 
Peisistratus books were scarcely known, science 
was vague, and art still rude. But during the tur¬ 
bulent period which intervened, things had been so 
wonderfully prepared, that, in the age of Pericles, 
science and every polite art waited, as it were, only 
his magic touch to exhibit them to the world in 
Aicib t meridian splendor. The philosopher Anaxagoras 
&uY vu 9 - of Claaomene, whose force of understanding and 
penc. ’ extent of science acquired him the appellation of 
the Intellect, had been the tutor of the youth of 
Pericles, and remained the friend of his riper 
years. Among those with whom Pericles chiefly 
conversed was also the Athenian Pheidias, in 
whom, with a capacity for every science, was united 

the 
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the sublimest genius for the fine arts, which he pro¬ 
fessed ; and Damon, who, professing only music, 
was esteemed the ablest speculative politician that 
the world had yet produced. Nor must the cele¬ 
brated Aspasia be omitted in the enumeration of 
those to whom Pericles was indebted for the cul¬ 
tivation of his mind; since we have it on the 
authority of Plato, that Socrates himself acknow¬ 
ledged to have profited from the instruction of 
that extraordinary woman. 

It will not be the place here to inlarge upon the 
manners any more than upon the arts and know- 
lege, of the age of Pericles; yet it may be re¬ 
quisite to advert to one point, in which a great 
change had taken place since the age which Homer 
has described. The political circumstances of 
Greece, and especially of Athens, had contributed 
much to exclude women of rank from general 
society. The turbulence to which every common¬ 
wealth was continually liable, from the contentions 
of faction, made it often unsafe, or at least unplea¬ 
sant for them to go abroad. But in democracies 
their situation was peculiarly untoward. That 
form of government compelled the men to asso¬ 
ciate all with all. The general assembly necessa¬ 
rily called all together; and the vote of the meanest 
citizen being there of equal value with that of the 
highest, the more numerous body of the poor was 
always formidable to the wealthy few. Hence 
followed the utmost condescension, or something 
more than condescension, from the rich to the 
multitude; and not to the collected multitude 
only, nor to the best among the multitude, but 

. b 2 principally 
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ci*ap. principally to the most turbulent, illmannerecf, 

■■ XU1 ' ^ and worthless. Not those alone who sought 
honors or commands, but all who desired security 
for their property, must not only meet these men 
upon a footing of equality in the general assembly* 
but associate with them in the gymnasia and por¬ 
ticoes, flatter them, and sometimes cringe to them. 
The ladies, to avoid a society which their fathers 
and husbands could not avoid, lived with their 
female slaves, in a secluded part of the house; 
associating little with oneanother, and scarcely 
at alt with the men, even their nearest relations; 
and seldom appearing in public, but at those re¬ 
ligious festivals in which antient custom required 
the women to bear a part, and sacerdotal authority 
could insure deeency of conduct toward them. 
Hence the education of the Grecian ladies in ge¬ 
neral, and particularly the Athenian, was scarcely 
s«e «iso above that of their slaves; and, as we find them 
against exhibited in lively picture, in the little treatise upon 
Diogeiton. j c economy remaining to us from Xenophon, 

they were equally of uninstructed minds, and 
unformed manners. 

To the deficiencies to which women of rank were 
thus condemned, by custom which the new political 
circumstances of the country had superinduced 
upon the better manners of the heroic ages, was 
owing that comparative superiority, through which 
some of the Grecian courtezans attained extra¬ 
ordinary renown. Carefully instructed in every 
elegant accomplishment, and, from early years, 
accustomed to converse among men, and men of 
the highest rank and most improved talents, if 

they 
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they possessed unders landing it became cultivated; sect. 
and to their houses men resorted, not merely in \ 
the low pursuit of sensual pleasure, but to injoy, 
often in the most polished company, the charms 
of female conversation, which, with women of rank 
and character, was totally forbidden. Hence, at Pint.vit 
the time of the invasion under Xerxes, more than mc ' 
one Grecian city is said to have been ingaged in 
the Persian interest through the influence of Thar- 
gelia, a Milesian courtezan, who was afterward 
raised to the throne of Thessaly. 

Aspasia was also a Milesian, the daughter of 
Axiochus; for her celebrity has preserved her 
father’s name. With uncommon beauty were 
joined in Aspasia still more uncommon talents; 
and, with a mind the most cultivated, manners so 
decent, that, in her more advanced years, not only 
Socrates professed to have learned eloquence from 
her, but, as Plutarch relates, the ladies of Athens 
used to accompany their husbands to her house 
for the instruction of her conversation, Pericles 


became her passionate admirer, and she attached 
herself to him during his life: according to Plutarch 
he diyorced his wife, with whom he had lived on 
ill terms, to marry her. We are informed, on Pint, 
higher authority, that he was not fortunate in liis p.94 0 "’.«». 
family, his sons being mentioned by Plato as youths £ Cis.**. a. 
of mean understanding. After he was once firmly 
established at the head of the Athenian administra¬ 
tion, he passed his little leisure from public busi¬ 
ness mostly in company wdth Aspasia and a few 
select friends ; avoiding that extensive society in 

b 3 which 
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which the Athenians in general delighted, and 
seldom seen by the people, but in the exercise of 
some public office, or speaking in the general 
assembly : a reserve perhaps as advantageous to 
him, as the contrary conduct was necessary to 
the ambitious who were yet but aspiring at great¬ 
ness, or to the wealthy without power, who desired 
security to their property. 

Policy united with natural inclination to induce 
Pericles to patronize the arts, and call forth their 
finest productions for the admiration and delight 
of the Athenian people. The Athenian people 
were the despotic soverein; Pericles the favorite 
and minister, whose business it was to indulge the 
soverein’s caprices that he might direct thfeir mea¬ 
sures ; and he had the skill often to direct even 
their caprices. That fine taste which he possessed 
eminently, was in some degree general among the 
Athenians; and the gratification of that fine taste 
was one mean by which he retained his influence. 
Works were undertaken, according to the expres¬ 
sion of 'Plutarch, in whose time they still remained 
perfect, of stupendous magnitude, and in form and 
grace inimitable ; all calculated for the accommo¬ 
dation, or in some way for the gratification, of the 
multitude. Pheidias was superintendent of the 
works ; under him many architects and artists 
were employed, whose merit intitled them to 
fame with posterity, and of whose labors (such is 
the hardness of the Attic marble, their principal 
material, and the mildness of the Attic atmosphere) 
j?elics which have escaped the violence of men, still 

after 
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after the lapse of more than two thousand years, 
exhibit all the perfection of design, and even of v. 
workmanship, which earned that fame. 

Meanwhile Pheidias himself was executing 
works of statuary which were, while they lasted, 
the admiration of succeeding times. Nor does the 
testimony to these works, which are now totally, 
or almost totally lost, rest meerly upon Grecian 
report; for the Romans, when in possession of 
all the most exquisite productions of Grecian art, 
scanty relics of which have excited the wonder 
■and formed the taste of modern ages, were at a 
loss to express their admiration of the sublimity 
of the works of Pheidias. When such was the 
perfection of the art of sculpture, it w ere a solecism 
to suppose that the sister art of painting could 
be mean, since the names of Pansenus, kinsman 
of Pheidias, and Zeuxis and Parrhasius, cotem¬ 
poraries, remained always among the most cele¬ 
brated of the Grecian school. At the same time 
the chaste sublimity of the great tragic poets 2 Es- 
chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and that extra¬ 
ordinary mixture of the most elegant satire with 
the grossest buffoonery, the old comedy, as it is 
called, were alternately exhibited in immense thea¬ 
ters, at the public expence, and for the amusement 
of the whole people. 

Thus captivating the -Athenians by their relish 
for matters of taste and their passion for amuse¬ 
ment, Pericles confirmed his authority principally 
by that great instrument for the management of 
a people, his eloquence: but tills was supported by 
unremitted assiduity in public business, and evident 

a 4 superiority 
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superiority of capacity for the conduct of it; and, 
above all, by an ostentatious integrity. The whole 
Athenian commonwealth thus, with all its appur¬ 
tenances, or, in the words of cotemporary authors, 
revenues, armies, fleets, llands, the sea, friend¬ 
ships and alliances *with kings and various poten¬ 
tates, and influence that commanded several Gre¬ 
cian states and many barbarous nations, all were 
in a manner his possession. Plutarch says that, 
while thus, during fifteen years, ruling the Athe¬ 
nian empire, so strict and scrupulous was his 
economy in his private affairs, that he neither 
increased nor diminished his paternal estate by 
a single drachma: but, according to the more pro¬ 
bable assertion, and higher authority of Isocrates, 
his private estate suffered in maintaining his public 
importance, so that he left it less to his sons than 
he had received it from his father. 

,But ; the political power of Pericles resting on 
the patronage, which he professed, of democracy, 
he was obliged to allow much, and even to bear 
much, that a better constitution would have put 
under more restraint. Such, under his administra¬ 
tion, was the popular licentiousness, that the comic 
poets did not fear to vent, in the public theaters, 
the grossest jokes upon his person, the severest 
invectives against his administration, and even the 
most abominable calumnies upon his character. 
His connection with Aspasia was not likely to 
escape their satire. She was called, on the public 
stage, the Omphale of her time, the Deianeira, 
and even the Juno. Many circumstances of the 
administration of Pericles were malevolently at¬ 
tributed 
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tributed to her influence, and much gross abuse sect. 
and much improbable calumny was vented against ■ ^ 

both of them. It would indeed be scarcely pos¬ 
sible to distinguish almost any truth amid the 
licentiousness of wit, and the violence, not to say 
the atrociousness, of party-spirit at Athens, had 
we not generally, for this interesting period of 
history, the guidance of a cotemporary author, 
Thucydides son of Olorus; of uncommon abilities 
and still more uncommon impartiality, and whose 
ample fortune, great connections, and high situation 
in the commonwealth, opened to him superior 
means of information. For what is omitted in the 
concise review of Grecian affairs, which he has 
prefixed to his History of the Peloponnesian war, 
we have sometimes some testimony from Xeno¬ 
phon, Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, or the orators. 

To later writers, when not in some degree sup¬ 
ported by these, it is seldom safe to trust. Some¬ 
times they have adopted reports carelessly; and 
often, as we find Plutarch frequently acknowleging, 
they have been unable to unravel truth amid con¬ 
tradiction and improbability. Indeed Plutarch, 
tho often extremely negligent, is yet often, and 
especially for the life of Pericles, our best assistant. 

He frequently quotes his authorities; and where 
unbiassed by some evident prejudice, he is gene¬ 
rally impartial. 

We may then trust the united authorities of 
Thucydides, Isocrates, and Plutarch, notwithstand¬ 
ing the vague accusations reported by Diodorus 
and others, that the clear integrity of Pericles, 
not less than the wisdom of his public conduct, 

wai 
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was his shield against the scurrility of the comic 
poets, so adapted to make impression on the po¬ 
pular mind, as well as against every effort of the 
opposing orators*. One great point however of 
his policy was to keep the people always either 
amused or employed. During peace an exercising 
squadron of sixty trireme gallies was sent out for 
eight months in every year. Nor was this without 
a farther use than meerly ingaging the attention 
of the people, and maintaining the navy in vigor. 
Himself occasionally took the command; and 
sailing among the distant dependencies of the 
empire, settled disputes between them, and con¬ 
firmed the power and extended the influence of 
Athens. The iEgean and the Propontis did not 
bound his voyages: he penetrated into the Euxine; 
and finding the distant Grecian settlement of 
Sinope divided between Timesileos, who affected 
the tyranny, and an opposing party, he left there 
Lamachus with thirteen ships, and a body of land- 
forces, with whose assistance to the popular side 
the tyrant and those of his faction were expelled. 
Their houses and property, apportioned into six 
hundred lots, were offered to so many Athenian 
citizens; and volunteers were not wanting to go 
upon such conditions to settle at Sinope. To dis¬ 
burden the government at home, by providing 
advantageous establishments, in distant parts, for 
the poor and discontented among the soverein 

citizens 

* The expression of Thucydides is of that forcible kind which 
is almost peculiar to him, and to which his character gives an 
additional weight that it would hardly have from any other 

writer: TIifixXtK- iwaris at rp n x«i t? 

%(!)(**r*» T» hntpcnwi iiupir* r& ywpu€*‘. Thucyd. 1 . 2. c. 65. 
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citizens of Athens, was a policy often resorted to sect. 
by Pericles. We have alreddy seen him conduct- . *• . 

ing a colony to the Thracian Chersonese; and it Ch - >*• m. 

® J . J . . , .. . of tbi»Hist. 

was during his administration, m the same year, 
according to Diodorus, in which the thirty years D!od , ia 
truce was concluded, that the deputation came c - 9 * & 8 Cf i- 

* Cl). 2. S. 2. 

from the Thessalian adventurers, who had been «f tb» liut. 
expelled by the Crotoniats from their attempted 
establishment in the deserted territory of Sybaris, 
in consequence of which the colony was esta¬ 
blished, under his patronage, with which Herodotus 
and Lysias settled at Thurium. 

Plutarch has attributed to Pericles a noble pro¬ 
ject, unnoticed by any earlier extant author, but 
worthy of his capacious mind, and otherwise also 
bearing some characters of authenticity and truth. 

It was no less than to unite all Greece under one 
great federal government, of which Athens should 
be the capital. But the immediate and direct 
avowal of such a purpose would be likely to raise 
jealousies so numerous and extensive, as to form 
insuperable obstacles to the execution. The reli¬ 
gion of the nation, tho even in this every town 
and almost every family claimed something pecu¬ 
liar to itself, was yet that alone in which the Grecian 
people universally claimed a clear common interest. 

In the vehemence of public alarm, during the 
Persian invasion, vows had been in some places 
made to the gods, for sacrifices, to an extent 
beyond what the votaries, when blessed with de¬ 
liverance beyond hope, were able to perform; and 
6 ome temples, destroyed by the invaders, probably 
also from the scantiness of means of those in 

whose 
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chap, whose territories they had stood, were not yet re- 

, X1U - . stored. Taking these circumstances then for his 
ground, Pericles proposed that a congress of de¬ 
puties from every republic of the nation should be 
assembled at Athens, for the purpose first, of in¬ 
quiring concerning vows for the safety of Greece 
yet unperformed, and temples, injured by the bar¬ 
barians, not yet restored ; and then of proceeding 
to concert measures for the lasting security of 
navigation in the Grecian seas, and for the pre¬ 
servation of peace by land also between all the 
states composing the Greek nation. The naval 
question, but still more the ruin which, in the 
Persian invasion, had befallen Northern Greece, 
and especially Attica, while Peloponnesus had felt 
nothing of its evils, gave pretension for Athens 
to take the lead in the business. On the motion 
of Pericles, a decree of the Athenian people di¬ 
rected the appointment of ministers, to invite 
every Grecian state to send its deputies. Plutarch, 
rarely attentive to political information, ha 3 not at 
all indicated what attention was shown, or what 
participation proposed, for Lacedaemon, llis 
prejudices indeed we find very generally adverse 
to the Lacedaemonian government, and favoring 
the Athenian democracy. But, judging from the 
friendship which, according to the authentic in¬ 
formation of Thucydides, subsisted between Peri¬ 
cles and Archidamus, king of Lacedaemon, through 
life, it is little likely that, in putting forward the 
project for the peace of Greece, Pericles would have 
proposed any thing derogatory to the just weight 
and dignity of Sparta; which would indeed have 

been, 
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been, with the pretence of the purpose of peace, sect. 
only to have put forward a project of contest. . *' . 

Pericles, when he formed his coalition with Cimon, 
seems to have entered heartily into the inlarged 
views of that great man, and with the hope that, 
through their coalition, both the oligarchal and the 
demoeratical powers in Athens might be held 
justly balanced, had early in view to establish the 
peace of Greece on a union between Athens and 
Lacedaemon. It is however evident, from the 
narrative of Thucydides, that Archidamus rarely 
could direct the measures of the Lacedaemonian 
government. On a view of all information then 
it seems most probable that the project of Pericles 
was concerted with Archidamus; and that the 
opposition of those in Lacedasmon of an adverse 
faction, concurred with opposition from those in 
Athens, who apprehended injury to their interest 
from a new coalition with the aristocratical party, 
to eompel the great projector to abandon his 
magnificent and beneficent purpose in a stage 
so early, that it was no object for the notice of 
the able and accurate cotemporary historian, in 
that valuable abridgement of early Grecian history 
which precedes his narrative of the Peloponne¬ 
sian war. 
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SECTION II. 

War between Samos and Miletus: Interference of Athens: 
Armament under Pericles: Samos taken. Funeral Solem¬ 
nity at Athens in honor of the Slain in their Country’s 
Service. 

chap. Peace between Lacedaemon and Athens was 
. XI11, . indispensable toward the quiet of the rest of the 
nation, but, in the want of such a union as Pe¬ 
ricles had projected, was unfortunately far from 
insuring it; and when war began anywhere, tho 
among the most distant settlements of the Grecian 
people, how far it might extend was not to be 
foreseen. A dispute between two Asiatic states, 
of the Athenian confederacy, led Athens into a 
war, which greatly indangered the truce made for 
thirty years, when it had scarcely lasted six. Mi- 
B.C.440. letus and Samos, claiming each the sovereinty of 
Thucjyti" * Priene, itself originally a free Grecian common- 
i i c.115. wealth, asserted their respective pretensions by 
arms. The Milesians, not till they were suffering 
under defeat, applied to Athens for redress, as of 
a flagrant injury done them. The usual feuds 
within every Grecian state furnished assistance to 
their clamor; for, the aristocracy prevailing at that 
time in Samos, the leaders of the democratical 
party joined the eaemies of their country, in ac¬ 
cusing the proceedings of its government before 
jpiric” 1, t ^ ie Athenian people. The opposition at Athens 
maliciously imputed the measures, which followed, 
to the weak compliance of Pericles with the soli¬ 
citations of Aspasia, in favor of her native city; 
but it appears clearly from Thucydides, that no 

such 
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such motive was necessary: the Athenian govern- sect. 
ment would of course take connisance of the 
cause; and such a requisition as might he ex¬ 
pected, was accordingly sent to the Samian ad¬ 
ministration, to answer by deputies at Athens to 
the charges urged against them. The Samians, 
unwilling to submit their claim to the arbitration 
of those who they knew were always systemati¬ 
cally adverse to the aristocratical interest, refused 
to send any deputies. A fleet of forty trireme 
gallies, however, brought them to immediate sub¬ 
mission ; their government was changed to a de¬ 
mocracy, in which those who had headed the 
opposition of course took the lead; and to insure 
permanent acquiescence from the aristocratical 
party, fifty men and fifty boys, of the first families 
of the iland, were taken as hostages, and placed 
under an Athenian guard in the iland of Lemnos. 

What Herodotus mentions, as an observation 
applicable generally, we may reddily believe was 
on this occasion experienced in Samos, * that the 
lower people were most Unpleasant associates to 
the nobles 1 .’ A number of these, unable to sup¬ 
port the oppression to which they found them¬ 
selves exposed, quitted the iland, and applied to 
Pissuthnes, satrap of Sardis, from whom they 
found a favorable reception. At the same time 
they maintained a correspondence with those of 
their party remaining in Samos, and they ingaged 
in their interest the city of Byzantium, itself a 
subject-ally of Athens. Collecting then about 
seven hundred auxiliary soldiers, they crossed by 

night 

EvutixripA *%«g»r*r«r0». Herod. 1. 7. c. 156. 
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night the narrow channel which separates Samos 
from the continent, and being joined by their 
friends, they surprized and overpowered the new 
administration. Without delay they proceeded 
to Lemnos, and so well conducted their enter- 
prize, that they carried off their hostages, together 
with the Athenian guard set over them. To win 
more effectually the favor of the satrap, the Athe¬ 
nian prisoners were presented to him. Receiving 
then assurance of assistance from Byzantium, and 
being not without hopes from Lacedaemon, they 
prepared to prosecute their success by immediately 
undertaking an expedition against Miletus. 

Information of these transactions arriving 
quickly at Athens, Pericles, with nine others, ac¬ 
cording to the antient military constitution, joined 
with him in command, hastened to Samos with 
a fleet of sixty trireme gallies. Sixteen of these 
were detached, some to Chios and Lesbos, to 
require the assistance of the squadrons of those 
ilands, the rest to the Carian coast, to look out 
for a Phenician fleet in the Persian service, which 
was expected to support the Samians. Pericles 
with the remaining forty-four ships met the Sa¬ 
mian fleet of seventy, returning from Miletus, and 
defeated it. Being soon after joined by forty 
more gallies from Athens, and twenty-five from 
Chios and Lesbos, he debarked his infantry on 
the iland of Samos, and laid siege to the city 
of the same name, by land and sea. Intel¬ 
ligence meanwhile arriving that the fleet from 
Phenicia was approaching, Pericles went with 
sixty of his gallies to Caunus in Caria; appa¬ 
rently 
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rently apprehensive for his small squadron there. 

The Samians, under the conduct of the able Me- 
lissus, (who, as was not unusual in that age, united 
the characters of philosopher and military com¬ 
mander) hastened to profit from his absence. 

Issuing unexpectedly from the harbor with their 
fleet, they attacked the Athenian naval camp, 
which was unfortified, destroyed the ships sta¬ 
tioned as an advanced guard 1 , and then defeated 
the rest of the fleet, hastily formed for action 
against them. Becoming thus masters of the sea, 
during fourteen days they had all opportunity for 
carrying supplies into the town. 

Meanwhile an assembly of deputies from the Thucyd. 
states of the Peloponnesian confederacy was held ’’ 1-4 * 
at Sparta, to consider whether the democratical 
party in Samos should be protected in what, ac¬ 
cording to Grecian political tenets extensively held 
in that age, was rebellion 3 4 . The Corinthians, yet 
weak from the consequences of their last war with 
Athens, principally decided the assembly to the 
rejection of the proposal. Indeed, unless an inva¬ 
sion of Attica by land might have been effectual, 

the 


3 Ta{ ilaMat neti/f: for which may he consulted 

Scheffer's treatise de Militia Navali, 1 . 3. c. 4. p. 108. tho 
he is not very satisfactory. I would not however undervalue 
his laborious compilation, which may often guard against the 
supposition of what was not, where it fails to inform what 
was. 

4 Ministers from Corinth, afterward giving an account to 

the Athenian assembly of what had passed at Sparta upon the 
occasion mentioned in the text, affirmed that their deputies 
bad asserted the right of every leading city to punish its 
allies: Tcif fffrri^ovf avrai to* xoXu^iu. '1 hucyd. 

1. l.c. 43. 

\OL. III. 
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the confederacy had not means to carry it into 
execution; for its naval strength was very unequal 
to a contention with that of Athens. 

The Samians, thus disappointed of assistance 
from Peloponnesus, were weakly supported by 
the satrap, and the promised succour from 
Byzantium was delayed. The return of Pericles 
therefore compelled them to confine themselves 
within their harbor : and shortly a reinforcement 
arrived to him, which might have inabled a less 
skilful commander to overbear opposition; forty 
gallies 'from Attica, under Thucydides, "Agnon, 
and Phormion 5 , were followed by twenty more 
under Tlepolemus and Anticles, while thirty came 
from Chios and Lesbos. The Samians made one 
vain attempt to cut off a part of this formidable 
naval force; and then, in the ninth month from 
the commencement of the siege, they capitu¬ 
lated : their ships of war were surrendered, their 
fortifications were destroyed, they bound them¬ 
selves to the payment of a sum of money by in¬ 
stalment for the expences of the war, and they 
gave hostages as pledges of their fidelity to the 
soverein commonwealth of Athens. The Byzan¬ 
tines, not waiting the approach of the coercing 

fleet, 

* The historian not having distinguished the Thucydides 
here spoken of, by the mention of his father’s name, it remains 
in doubt who lie was. Some have supposed him the historian 
himself; others, the son of Mclesias, once the opponent of 
Pericles, now reconciled to him; while others have imagined 
a third person of the name, nowhere else mentioned in his¬ 
tory. No certainty can be had, and the matter is not im¬ 
portant ; but the first supposition appears to me far the most 
probable. Agnon and Phormion become, in the course of the 
history, farther known to us. 
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fleet, sent their request to be readmitted to their 
former terms of subjection,*which was granted. 

This rebellion, alarming and troublesome at the 
time to the administration of Athens, otherwise 
little disturbed the internal peace of the common¬ 
wealth; and in the event contributed rather to 
strengthen its command over its dependencies. 
Pericles took occasion from it to acquire fresh 
popularity. On the return of the armament to 
Athens, the accustomed solemnities in honor of 
those who had fallen in the war were performed 
with new splendor; and in speaking the funeral 
oration, he exerted the powers of his eloquence 
very highly to the gratification of the people. As 
he descended from the bema, even the women 
presented him with chaplets; an idea derived from 
the ceremonies of the public games, where the 
crowning with a chaplet was the distinction of the 
victors, and, as something approaching to divine 
honor, was held among the highest tokens of 
admiration, esteem, and respect. 


SECTION III. 

Affairs of Coreyra : Sedition at Epidamnus: War between 
' Corcyra and Corinth : Defect of the antient Ships of War: 
deficient Naval Skill of the Peloponnesians: Sea-fight off 
Actium: Accession of the Corcyrceans to the Athenian Con¬ 
federacy: Sea-fight off Sybota: Infraction of the Thirty- 
years Truce. 

The threatened renewal of general war in 
Greece having been obviated, by the detei - 
mination of the Peloponnesian congress not to 

„ rt interfere 
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chap, interfere between the Athenians and their Asiatic 
, XIIL . allies, peace prevailed^during the next three years 
after the submission of the Samians; or, if hos¬ 
tilities occurred anywhere, they were of so little 
importance that no account of them remains. A 
fatal spark then, raising fire in a corner of the 
country, hitherto little within the notice of history, 
the blaze rapidly spred over the whole, with inex¬ 
tinguishable fury; insomuch that the further history 
of Greece, with some splendid episodes, is chiefly 
a tale of calamities, which the nation, in ceaseless 
exertions of misdirected valor and genius, brought 
upon itself. 

The iland of Corcyra, occupied in an early age 
by a colony from Corinth, became, in process of 
time, too powerful to remain a dependency, and, 
becoming independent, M as too near a neighbor, 
ahd too much ingaged in the same course of mari¬ 
time commerce, not to be the rival and the enemy 
of its metropolis. It u-as common for the Grecian 
colonies, even when they acknowleged no political 
subjection, to pay a reverential regard to the 
mother-country; holding themselves bound by a 
Thucjd. kind of religious superiority. At all public sacri- 
‘ c ‘ * 5 ‘ fices and festivals, the citizens of the mother- 
country w^ere complimented M’ith the precedency ; 
c. 14 • and, if a colony was to be sent out, it was usual to 
desire a citizen of the mother-country for the leader. 
Thus, it M as supposed, the gods of their forefathers 
would still be their gods, would favor the enter- 
prize, and extend their lasting protection to the 
settlement. 

Corcyra, alreddy populous, had not yet intirely 

broken 
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broken its connection with Corinth, when the sect. 

7 IIL 

resolution was taken by its government to settle '— 
a colony on the Illyrian coast. An embassy was 
therefore sent, in due form, to desire g. Corinthian 
for the leader. Phalius, of a family boasting its 
descent from Hercules, was accordingly appointed 
to that honor: some Corinthians, and others of 
Dorian race, accompanied him; and Phalius thus 
became the nominal founder of Epidamnus, which 
was however considered as a Corcyrmun, not a 
Corinthian colony. 

But in process of time, Epidamnus, growing 
populous and wealthy, followed the example of 
its mother-country, asserted independency, and 
maintained the claim. Like most other Grecian 
cities, it was then, during many years, torn by 
sedition; and a war supervening w ith the neigh¬ 
boring barbarians, it fell much from its former 
florishing state. But the spirit of faction remain¬ 
ing, in spite of misfortune, untamed, the com¬ 
monalty at length expelled all the higher citizens. 

These, finding refuge among the Illyrians, ingaged 
with them in a predatory war, which was unre¬ 
mittingly carried on against the city by land and 
sea. Unable thus to rest, and nearly deprived of 
means even to subsist, the Epidamnians in pos¬ 
session resolved to request assistance from Cor- 
cyra. Conscious however that their state had no 
claim of merit with the mother-country, those de¬ 
puted on this business, when they landed on the 
iland, instead of presenting themselves with the 
confidence of public ministers, put on the usual 
habit of suppliants, and betaking themselves to the 

c 3 temple 
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temple of Juno, thence addressed their petition* 
The government of Corcyra appears to have been 
at this time aristocratical; and hence arose, with 
the Epidamman ministers, the greater doubt of a 
favorable reception. In their petition, therefore, 
they ventured to desire nothing more than the 
mediation of their metropolis with their expelled 
fellowcitizens, and protection against the bar¬ 
barians ; but even this humble supplication was 
totally rejected. 

On the return of their ministers, the Epidam- 
nians, in great distress, determined to recur to the 
antient resource of desponding states, the Delphian 
oracle. Sending a solemn deputation to Delphi, 
they put the question to the god, ‘ Whether it 
' would be proper for them to endevor to obtain 
‘ protection from Corinth, by acknowleging that 
‘ city as their metropolis, and submitting tliem- 
‘ selves accordingly to its authority?’ The response 
directed them, in clear terms, to do so; and a 
deputation was in consequence immediately sent 
to Corinth 6 . 

The Corinthians were upon no friendly terms 
with Corcyra. The people of that iland, now 

among 


" - - - - Ei roapaSo't* Kopt/Siot; tJ» w&i», us o!xi rot~5;- 

O i ainTf anIXi cragaSSrat, xai qyiptora; moisTo'icu. Thucyd. 
1 . i. c. 25. In Thucydides’s account of the disputes between 
Corinth, Corcyra, and Epidamnus, and of that which followed 
about Potidaea, we have more authentic information concern¬ 
ing the proper connection between a Grecian colony and its 
metropolis, than is perhaps elsewhere to be found; but we 
are without means of determining the exact import of the ex¬ 
pressions wapet&Hvat r«v eroAiv us o!mr*!s> and iyi/Mtcts iuer6»t, 
and we are equally uninformed of the proper authority of 
those Corinthian magistrates whom we find, in the sequel, 
annually sent to the colony of Potidsea ip Thrace. 
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among the ridhest and most powerful of Greece, sect. 
had not only shaken off all political dependence m ' ■ 
upon them, but denied them all those honors and 
compliments usually paid by Grecian colonies to 
their parent states. Animosity therefore stimu¬ 
lating, the oracle incouraging, and the appearance 
of a fair claim seeming moreover to justify the 
opportunity for making an acquisition of dominion, 
the Corinthians accepted the proposal of the 
Epidamnians. A number of adventurers was col¬ 
lected to strengthen the colony; and a body of 
Corinthian troops, with some Ambraciot and 
Leucadian auxiliaries, was appointed to convoy 
them. Fearful however of the naval force of B. c. 4^,0, 
Corcyra, which far exceeded that of Corinth, they 01 ‘ *~ e ' *• 
passed by land to Apollonia, and, there imbaiking, 
proceeded by sea to Epidamnus. 

No sooner was it known at Corcyra that the 
Corinthians had thus taken possession of a colony 
in whose affairs the Corcyragans themselves had 
refused to interfere, than the affair was taken up 
with warm resentment. Twenty-five triremes were 
immediately dispatched, with a requisition to the 
Epidamnians to receive their expelled fellow- 
citizens (for these had now been supplicating pro¬ 
tection from Corcyra) and to dismiss the Corinthian 
colonists and garrison. This being refused, a 
reinforcement was sent to the squadron, which, in 
conjunction with the expelled Epidamnians and 
the neighboring Illyrians, laid siege to the town. 

The Corinthian government was prepared to Timcy.i. 
expect such measures. As soon therefore as 11 
intelligence of them was received, a proclamation 

c 4 was 
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was published, offering the privileges of a citizen 
of Epidamnus to any who would go immediately 
to settle there, and also to any who, chusing to 
avoid the dangers of the present circumstances, 
would pay fifty drachmas toward the expence of 
the expedition. What the advantages annexed to 
the citizenship of Epidamnus were we are not 
informed, but an allotment of land would probably 
make a part, and the sum to be risked was small. 
Corinth abounded with rich men and poor; and 
many were found to ingage personally in the 
adventure, and many to pay for the chance of 
profit from the event. But Corinth had at this 
time only thirty ships of war, whereas Corcyra 
was able to put to sea near four times the number; 
being, next to Athens, the most powerful maritime 
state of Greece. Application was therefore made 
to the republics, with which Corinth was most 
bound in friendship, for naval assistance. Eight 
ships were thus obtained from Megara, four from 
the Paleans of Cephallenia, five from Epidaurus, 
one from Hermione, two from Troezen, ten from 
Leucas, eight from Ambracia, and the Eleians lent 
some unmanned. Loans of money were more¬ 
over obtained from the Eleians, Phliasians, and 
Thebans. 

It had been the settled policy of the Corcy- 
rseans, ilanders and strong at sea, to ingage in no 
alliances. They had avoided both the Pelopon¬ 
nesian and the Athenian confederacy; and with 
this policy they had hitherto prospered. But, 
alarmed now at the combination formed against 
them, and fearing it might still be extended, they 

sent 
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sent ambassadors to Lacedaemon and Sicyon; who 
prevailed so far that ministers from those two 
states accompanied them to Corinth, as mediators 
in the existing differences. In presence of these 
the Corcyraean ambassadors proposed, to the 
Corinthian government, to submit the matters in 
dispute to the arbitration of any Peloponnesian 
states, on which they could agree; or to the 
Delphian oracle, which the Corinthians had sup¬ 
posed alreddy favorable to them. The Corinthians, 
however, now prepared for war, and apparently 
persuaded that neither Lacedaemon nor Sicyon 
would take any active part against them, refused 
to treat upon any equal terms, and the Corcyraean 
ambassadors departed. 

The Corinthians then hastened to use the force 
they had collected. The troops were alreddy 
imbarked, when they sent a herald to Corcyra 
formally to declare war; a ceremony required 
by custom, which, throughout Greece, was held 
sacred. Put tho they would not omit this, they 
would delay it, till it might in the least possible 
degree answer its proper purpose. The armament 
consisting of seventy-five triremes, with two thou¬ 
sand heavy-armed infantry, under the command 
of Aristeus son of Pellicus, then proceeded for 
Epidamnus. Off Actium in the Anactorian terri¬ 
tory, at the entrance of the Ambracian gulph, 
where, as the cotemporary historian describes it, 
the temple of Apollo stands (a place destined to 
be in after-times the scene of more important 
action) a vessel came to them with a herald from 
Corcyra, deprecating hostilities. The Corcyra:ans 

had 
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had manned those of their ships which were alreddy 
equipped, and hastily prepared some of those less 
in reddiness, when their herald returned, bearing 
no friendly answer. With eighty gallies they then 
quitted their port, met the enemy, and gained a 
complete victory, destroying fifteen ships. Return¬ 
ing to Corcyra, they erected their trophy on the 
headland of Leucimne, and they immediately put 
to death all their prisoners, except the Corinthians, 
whom they kept in bonds. Epidamnus surrendered 
to their forces on the same day. 

The opportunities now open, for both revenge 
and profit, were not neglected by the Coreyraeans. 
They first plundered the territory of Leucas, a 
Corinthian colony, still connected with the mother- 
country : then going to the coast of Peloponnesus, 
they burnt Cyllene, the naval arsenal of Elis. 
Continuing nearly a year unopposed on the sea, 
there was scarcely an intermission of their smaller 
enterprizes; by some of which they gained booty, 
by others only gave alarm, but by all together 
greatly distressed the Corinthians and their allies- 
It was not till late in the following spring that the 
Corinthians sent a fleet and some troops to Actium, 
to observe the motions of the enemy, and give 
protection to their friends, wherever occasion 
might require. All the insuing summer the rival 
armaments watched oneanother without coming to 
action, and on the approach of winter both retired 
within their respective ports. 

But, since their misfortune off' Actium, the Co¬ 
rinthians had been unremittingly assiduous in 
repairing their loss, and in preparing to revenge 

it. 
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it. Triremes were built, all necessaries for a fleet 
were largely collected, rowers were ingaged 
throughout Peloponnesus, and where else they 
could be obtained for hire in any part of Greece. 
The Corcyraeans, informed of these measures, 
were uneasy, notwithstanding their past success, 
with the consideration that their commonwealth 


SECT. 

III. 


stood single, while their enemies were members 
of an extensive confederacy; of which, tho a part 
only had yet been induced to act, more powerful 
exertions were nevertheless to be apprehended. 

In this state of things it appeared necessary to 
abandon their antient policy, and to seek alliances. 
Thucydides gives us to understand that they woilld Ti.ucyd. 
have preferred the Peloponnesian to the Athenian 11 2 ‘ 
confederacy; induced, apparently, both by their 
kindred origin, and their kindred form of govern¬ 
ment. But they were precluded from it by the 
circumstances of the existing war, Corinth being 
one of its most considerable members; and there 
was no hope that Lacedaemon could be ingaged 
in measures hostile to so old and useful an ally. 

It was therefore determined to send an embassy r 31 - 
to negotiate alliance with Athens. 

A measure of this kind, among the antient 
commonwealths, if they had any mixture of de¬ 
mocracy, was unavoidably public; and this is one 
among the circumstances favorable to antient 
history, which counterbalance the want of some 
advantages open to the historians of modern ages. 
Gazettes were then unknown; records and state 
writings were comparatively few ; party-intrigues 

indeed 
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indeed abounded ; but public measures were pub- 
> licly decided; and some of the principal historians 

were statesmen and generals; bred to a knowlege 
of politics and war, and possessing means, through 
their rank and situation, of knowing also the facts 
which they related. Such particularly was Thucy¬ 
dides, son of Olorus, who has transmitted to us 
the transactions of the times with which we are 
now ingaged. No sooner then, as we learn from 
him, was the purpose of the Corcyreans known 
at Corinth, than ambassadors were sent thence 
also to Athens, to remonstrate against it. 

The Athenian people were assembled to receive 
thfe tw o embassies, each of which, in presence of 
the other, made its proposition in a formal oration. 
The point to be determined was highly critical for 
Athens. A truce existed, but not a peace, with 
a confederacy, inferior indeed in naval force, but 
far superior by land ; and Attica, a continental 
territory, was open to attack by land. That recent 
circumstance in the Samian war, the assembling 
of a congress at Sparta, for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering whether the Samians, an Ionian people, 
a colony from Athens, and members of the Athe¬ 
nian alliance, should not be supported in war 
against their metropolis, the head of their confe¬ 
deracy, could but weigh in the minds of the Athe¬ 
nian people. The meer summoning of such an 
assembly, to discuss such a question, strongly in¬ 
dicated the disposition of a powerful party at least 
in the Lacedemonian confederacy; and the deter¬ 
mination of the question, in the negative, demon¬ 
strated 
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strated a present unreddiness, principally among sect. 
the Corinthians, for the renewal of hostilities, from «- m ’ . 
which they had lately suffered, rather than any 
friendly disposition to Athens. The security *f 
Athens rested principally on her maritime supe¬ 
riority. But Corcyra was, next to Athens, the 
most powerful by sea of the Grecian republics; 
and to prevent the accession of its maritime 
strength, through alliance, or through conquest, 
to the Peloponnesian confederacy, was highly 
important. In the articles of the truce, moreover, Thucyd.i.i. 
it was expressly stipulated, that any Grecian state, c ' 35 k 4 °' 
not yet a member of either confederacy, might at 
pleasure be admitted to either. But, notwith¬ 
standing this, it was little less than certain, that 
in the present circumstances, an alliance with c.-u. 
Corcyra must lead to a rupture with the Pelopon¬ 
nesians ; and this consideration occasioned much 
suspense in the minds of the Athenians. Twice 
the assembly was held to debate the question. 

On the first day, the arguments of the Corinthian 
ambassadors had so far effect that nothing was 
decided : on the second, the question was carried 
for the alliance with Corcyra. 

Thucydides gives no information what part 
Pericles took in this important and difficult con¬ 
juncture. If it was impossible, as it seems to have 
been, to establish secure peace with Lacedaemon, it 
would become the leader of the affairs of Athens to 
provide for maintaining future war; for strength¬ 
ening the Athenian, and obviating accession of 
strength to the Lacedaemonian confederacy. But 
we are enough informed that Pericles - would he 

further 
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further pressed by other circumstances. The dif¬ 
ficulty of keeping civil order in a community of 
lordly beggars, such as the Athenian people were, 
Dibich had driven Cimon, in advanced years, to 
end his life in distant enterprize, we shall find, in 
the sequel, a difficulty for which, even in specula¬ 
tion, the wisest politicians were unable to propose 
any remedy, beyond finding the fittest objects for 
restless ambition. It is therefore everyway likely 
that Plutarch had ground for asserting, that the 
eloquence of Pericles was employed to promote 
the decision to which the people came. The cha¬ 
racter of the measure taken, in pursuance of the 
decision, may seem to indicate the wisdom of 
Pericles, guiding the business: with all other states 
of the confederacy the alliance was offensive and 
defensive ; with Corcyra it was for defence only. 
Meanwhile the earnestness with which the Co¬ 
rinthians persevered in their purpose of prosecuting 
the war against the Corcyrmans, now to be sup¬ 
ported by the pow>er of Athens, appears to mark 
confidence in support, on their side, from the 
Lacedaemonian confederacy; some members of 
which indeed were evidently of reddy zeal. The 
Corinthians increased their own trireme gallies to 
ninety. The Eleians, resenting the burning of 
Cyllene, had exerted themselves in naval prepa¬ 
ration, and sent ten triremes completely manned 
to join them. Assistance from Megara, Leucas, 
and Ambracia, made their whole fleet a hundred 
and fifty : the crews would hardly be less than 
forty thousand men. With this large force they 
sailed to Cheimerion, a port of Thesprotia, over- 

against 
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against Corcyra, where, according to the practice 
of the Greeks, they formed their naval camp. 

The Athenian government, meanwhile, desirous 
to confirm their new alliance, yet still anxious to 
avoid a rupture with the Peloponnesian confe¬ 
deracy, had sent ten triremes to Corcyra, under 
the command of Lacedaemonius son of Cimon; 
but with orders not to fight, unless a descent should 
be made on the iland, or any of its towns should 
be attacked. The Corcyrasans, on receiving in¬ 
telligence that the enemy was approaching, put to 
sea with a hundred and ten triremes, exclusive of 
the Athenian, and formed their naval camp on one 
of the small ilets called Sybota, the Sowleas or 
Sowpastures, between their own iland and the 
main. Their landforces at the same time, with a 
thousand auxiliaries from Zacynthus, incamped on 
the headland of Lucimne in Corcyra, to be pre¬ 
pared against invasion; while the barbarians of 
the continent, long since friendly to Corinth, as¬ 
sembled in large numbers on the opposite coast. 

The necessity among the antients for debarking 
continually to incamp their crews, arose from the 
make of their ships of war. To obtain that most 
valuable property for their manner of naval action, 
swiftness in rowing, burden w r as excluded: inso¬ 
much that not only they could not carry any stock 
of provisions, but the numerous crews could neither 
sleep nor even eat conveniently aboard. When 
the Corinthians quitted the port of Cheimerion, 
with the purpose of bringing the Corcyraean fleet 
to action, they took three days provision ; which 
Thucydides seems to have thought a circumstance 

for 
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C xm P f° r not * ce > because it appears to have been the 
'—-—’ practice of the Athenians, when action was ex- 
Thucyd. pected, hardly to incumber themselves with a 
& 40. meal. Moving in the night, the Corinthians, with 
the dawn, perceived the Corcyraean fleet approach- 
i* »• c.48. ing. Both prepared immediately to ingage. So 
c. 50. great a number of ships had never before met in 
any action between Greeks and Greeks. The 
onset was vigorous; and the battle was main¬ 
tained, on either side, with much courage but 
«. 49. little skill. Both Corcyrsean and Corinthian ships 
were equipped in the antient manner, very inarti- 
ficially. The decks were crowded with soldiers, 
some heavy-armed, some with missile weapons; 
and the action, in the eye of the Athenians, trained 
in the discipline of Themistocles, resembled a 
battle of infantry rather than a sea-fight. Once 
ingaged, the number and throng of the vessels 
made free motion impossible : nor was there any 
attempt at the rapid evolution of the diecplus, as 
it was called, for piercing the enemy’s line and 
dashing away his oars, the great objects of the 
improved naval tactics ; but the event depended, 
as of old, chiefly upon the heavy-armed soldiers 
who fought on the decks. Tumult and confusion 
thus prevailing everywhere, Lncedaemonius, re¬ 
strained by his orders from fighting, gave yet soj»e 
assistance to the Corcyraeans, by showing himself 
wherever he saw them particularly pressed, and 
alarming their enemies. The Corcyraeans were, 
in the left of their line, successful: twenty of their 
ships put to flight the Megarians and Ambraciots 
who were opposed to them, pursued to the shore, 

i' 

and. 
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and, debarking, plundered and burnt the naval sect. 

camp. But the Corinthians, in the other wing, ,_ m ~ 

had meanwhile been gaining an advantage, which 
became decisive through the imprudent forward¬ 
ness of the victorious Corcyreeans. The Athe¬ 
nians now endevored, by more effectual assistance 
to their allies, to prevent a total rout: but disor¬ 
der was alreddy too prevalent, and advantage of 
numbers too great against them. The Corinthi¬ 
ans pressed their success; the Corcyra;ans lied, 
the Athenians became mingled among them ; and 
in the confusion of a running fight, acts of hostility 
unavoidably passed between the Athenians and 
Corinthians. The defeated however soon reached 
their own shore, whither the conquerors did not 
think proper to follow. 

In the action several galleys had been sunk, Timcyd. 
most by the Corinthians, but some by the victo- *' 1 5 °‘ 
rious part of the Corcyraean fleet. The crews 
had recourse, as usual, to their boats; and it was 
common for the conquerors, when they could 
seize any of these, to take them in tow and make 
the men prisoners: but the Corinthians, in the 
first moment of success, gave no quarter; and, 
unaware of the disaster of the right of their 
fleet, in the hurry and confusion of the occa¬ 
sion, not easily distinguishing between Greeks 
and Greeks, inadvertently destroyed many of their 
unfortunate friends. When the pursuit ceased, 
and they had collected whatever they could re¬ 
cover of the wrecks and of their dead, they car¬ 
ried them to a desert harbor, not distant, on the 
Thesprotian coast, called, like the neighboring 

vol, nr. D ilets, 
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ilets, Sybota: and depositing them under the care 
of their barbarian allies, who were there incamped, 
they returned, on the afternoon of the same day, 
with the purpose of renewing attack upon the 
Corcyrtean fleet. 

The Corcyraeans meanwhile had been consi¬ 
dering the probable consequences of leaving the 
enemy masters of the sea. They dreaded de¬ 
scents upon their iland, and the ravage of their 
lands. The return of their victorious squadron 
gave them new spirits: Lacedasmonius incouraged 
them with assurance that, since hostilities had 
alreddy passed, he would no longer scruple to 
afford them his utmost support; and they resolved 
upon the bold measure of quitting their port, and, 
tho evening was alreddy approaching, again giving 
the enemy battle. Instantly they proceeded to 
put this in execution. The paean, the song of 
battle, was alreddy sung, when the Corinthians 
began suddenly to retreat. The Corcyraeans were 
at a loss immediately to account for this; but 
presently they discovered a squadron coming 
round a headland, which had concealed it longer 
from them than from the enemy. Still uncertain 
whether it might be friendly or hostile, they also 
retreated into their port; but shortly, to their 
great joy, tw'enty triremes under Glaucon and 
Andocides, sent from Attica in the apprehension 
that the small force under Lacedasmonius might 
be unequal to the occurring exigencies, took their 
station by them. 

Next day the Corcyraeans did not hesitate, with 
the thirty Athenian ships, for none of those under 

Lacedaeznonius 
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Lacedsemonius had suffered materially in the 
action, to show themselves oft' the harbor of Sy- 
bota, where the enemy lay, and offer battle. The 
Corinthians came out of the harbor, formed for 
action, and so rested. They were not desirous of 
risking an ingagement against the increased 
strength of the enemy, but they could not remain 
conveniently in the station they had occupied, a 
desert shore, where they could neither relit then- 
injured ships, nor recruit their stock of provisions ; 
and they were incumbered with more than a 
thousand prisoners ; a very inconvenient addition 
to the crowded complements of their galleys. 
Their object therefore was to return home: but 
they were apprehensive that the Athenians, hold¬ 
ing the truce as broken by the action of the pre¬ 
ceding day, would not allow an unmolested passage. 
It was therefore determined to try their disposi¬ 
tion, by sending a small vessel, with a message to 
the Athenian commanders, without the formality 
of a herald. This was a service not without 
danger; for those of the Coreyrreans, who were 
near enough to observe what passed, exclaimed, 
in the vehemence of their animosity, ‘ that the 
bearers should be put to deathwhich, consider¬ 
ing them as enemies, would have been within the 
law of war of the Greeks. The Athenian com¬ 
manders, however, thought proper to hold a dif¬ 
ferent conduct. To the message delivered, which 
accused them of breaking the truce, by obstructing 
the passage to Corcyra, they replied, * that it was 
‘ not their purpose to break the truce, but only 
‘ to protect their allies. Wherever else the 
d o ‘ Corinthians 


s r. c t. 
in. 
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4 Corinthians chose to go, they might go without 
4 interruption from them; but any attempt against 
‘ Corcyra, or any of its possessions, would be 
‘ resisted by the Athenians to the utmost of their 
‘ power.’ 

Upon receiving this answer, the Corinthians, 
after erecting a trophy at Sybota on the continent, 
sailed homeward. In their way, they took by 
stratagem Anactorium, a town at the mouth of the 
Ambracian gulph, which had formerly been held 
in common by their commonwealth and the 
Corcyrceans ; and leaving a garrison there, pro¬ 
ceeded to Corinth. Of their prisoners they found 
near eight hundred had been slaves, and these they 
sold- The remainder, about two hundred and fifty, 
were strictly guarded, but otherwise treated with 
the utmost kindness. Among them were some of 
the first men of Corcyra; and through these the 
Corinthians hoped, at some future opportunity, to 
recover their antient interest and authority in the 
Hand. 

The Corcyrseans, meanwhile, had gratified them¬ 
selves with the erection of a trophy on the Hand 
Sybota, as a claim of victory, in opposition to the 
Corinthian trophy on the continent. The Athenian 
fleet returned home; and thus ended, without,atey 
treaty, that series of action which is distinguished 
by the name of the Corcyreean, or, sometimes, the 
Corinthian war. 
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SECTION IV. 

Summary View of the History of Macedonia. IVar of Athens 
with Macedonia: Enmity of Corinth to Athens: Revolt of 
Athenian Dependencies in Thrace: Battle and Siege if 
Potidcea. 

The cotemporary historian has strongly marked 
the difficulties of those who might have desired 
to guide the soverein people of Athens in the 
paths of peace and moderation. The Corcyrean 
war was far too small an object for their glowing 
minds: the view toward Sicily and the adjacent 
Italian shores were fondly looked to for new enter- 
prize. Nor was it intended to stop there. Where 
spoil allured, no difficulty daunted ; and the wild 
vision of conquest was extended from Calabria to 
Tuscany, and from Sicily to Carthage. Pericles 
endevored to repress this extravagant and dishonest 
ambition ; and his view was assisted by circum¬ 
stances which necessarily ingaged attention nearer 
home. 

The towns which the Athenians held under their 
dependency on the northern shores of the AEgean, 
some highly valuable for their mines of gold and 
silver, others furnishing the principal supplies of 
naval timber, and all paying some tribute, gave 
Athens a near interest in the affairs of Mace¬ 
donia'. That country, peopled by the same 
Pelasgian race which principally gave origin to the 
Greeks, and brought afterward under the domi¬ 
nion of a Grecian colony, claimed always to be a 
part of Greece. Its history however, as that of 
most other Grecian states, is almost only known 
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through connection with Athenian history. Thu- 
, cydides, who must have had superior opportunity, 
appears to have been able to discover little more 
than the genealogy of its kings, downward from 
Perdiccas, who was ancestor in the seventh degree 
to Alexander son of Amyntas, the reigning prince 
at the time of the invasion of Greece under 
Xerxes. 

Thucydides and Herodotus agree in ascribing 
the foundation of the Macedonian monarchy to 
Perdiccas ; but later writers have given the honor 
to a prince whom they call Caranus, and whose 
grandson they reckon Perdiccas. We cannot but 
doubt this addition to the pedigree of the Mace¬ 
donian kings, when opposed by the united authority 
of Herodotus and Thucydides, almost within whose 
memory that pedigree had been judicially discussed 
at the Olympian meeting 7 . Three brothers, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, Heracleids of the branch 
of Temenus, of whom Gavanes was the eldest, 
and Perdiccas the youngest, past from Argos 
into Macedonia, where the latter acquired the 
sovereinty ; and it seems not improbable that the 
ingenuity of chronologers, with a little alteration 
of the name, has converted the elder brother into 
the grandfather *. The founder of the Macedonian 


royal family however was, according to engsry 
account, an Argian, descended from Temenus the 

Heracleid, 


,, 7 ^bus l ' ie learned and generally judicious Henry Dodwell: 
Tree illos reges Euxehianos rescindendos arbitror. Anna!. 
Thucyd. ad ami. A. C. 454. 

* According to the chronologers, Caranus began to reign 
814 years before the Christian sera, and 36 before the first 
Olympiad; Perdiccas 729 years before the Christian aera, 
in the fourth year of the 12 th Olympiad. 
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Heracleid, whence the princes of that family were sect. 
commonly called Temenids. By a series of adven- . IV ~ , 
tures, of which romantic reports only remain, he Herod - *• 8 
acquired command among the Macedonians; a ° * 37 
Pelasgian clan, who held the inland province of 
iEmathia, otherwise called Macedonia proper, to 
the north of Thessaly, and then esteemed a part of 
Thrace. 


The Macedonian name, according to fable, Schoi. 
fabricated however, apparently, in a late age, had iiiad. 0 ' 1 ’ 14 * 
its origin from Macedon, son of Jupiter and 
iEthria. How the followers of Perdiccas came to 


assume it, and by what wars or what policy they 
acquired extensive dominion, we have no precise 
information; but circumstances are not wanting 
whence to deduce some probable conjecture. The 
innumerable clans who shared that extensive con¬ 


tinent, being in a state of perpetual warfare among 
oneanother, the situation of the Macedonians, 
when the Argive adventurers arrived among them, 
might be such as to make them glad to associate 
strangers, whose skill in arms and general know- 
lege were superior to their own. While civil and 
military preeminence were therefore yielded to the 
new comers, and royalty became established in the 
family of their chief, the name of the antient inha¬ 
bitants, as the more numerous, remained. In the 
course of six or seven reigns the Macedonians 
extended their dominion over the neighboring 
provinces of Pieria, Bottiaea, Mygdonia, part of Thucjd. 
Paeonia, Eordia, Almopia, Anthemous, Grestonia, ' 2 c ' 99 


and Bisaltia; all, together with iEmathia or 
Macedonia proper, forming what acquired the 


d 4 


name 
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chap, name of Lower Macedonia, which extended from 
t x * 11- mount Olympus to the river Strymon. The people 
of some of these provinces were exterminated, of 
some extirpated : some were admitted to the con¬ 
dition of subjoins, and some probably reduced to 
slavery. The expelled Pierians established, them¬ 
selves in Thrace, at the foot of mount Pangaeus; 
the Bottireans found a settlement nearer their 
former home, in a tract on the borders of Chal- 
Thucyd. cidice, which Thucydides distinguishes by the name 
c. 99. ' ' of Bottica. Lyncestis and Eleimiotis, with some 
other inland and mountainous provinces, each 
retaining its own prince, yet acknowleging the 
sovereinty of the Macedonian kings, became known 
by the name of Upper Macedonia. 

<While wars almost unceasing with savage neigh¬ 
bors, and frequent rebellions of conquered subjects, 
prevented the progress of civilization among the 
Macedonians, the weakness of the prince and the 
wants of the people concurred to incourage Grecian 
establishments on the coast; of which however 
the principal, those of Chalcidice and the three 
peninsulas, had been made probably before the 
Macedonian kingdom had acquired any consi¬ 
derable extent. But in so little estimation was, 
Macedonia held by the Greeks at the time of the 
Persian wars, that when, in his fathers lifeline, 
Alexander son of Amyntas offered himself as a 
competitor for the prize of the stadion at the, 
Olympian games, it was objected to him that he 
was a barbarian. The prince however proving, 
himself not only a Greek, but a Heracleid of the 
race of Temenus, was admitted by the Hellanodics, 

with 
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with the approbation of the assembly; and that sect. 
illustrious origin of the royal family of Macedonia, . 1V - . 
fully acknowleged by both Herodotus and Thucy- 5. 

dides, was, among all the invectives of the Grecian 1. 9. i 45. 
orators in aftertimes, never disputed 9 . The mar- 17.7 99. it 
riage Of Gygasa sister of Alexander with Bubaris, 'j" 5> 
a Persian of high rank, contributed to the security '• „*p & I3<r 
of the Macedonian kingdom, when Xerxes invaded Justiu >• 7 - 
Greece. Alexander was a prince of considerable 
abilities, improved by communication both with 
Greeks and Persians; but after the retreat of 
Xerxes, he had so many wars to sustain against 
the neighboring barbarians, that, tho generally 
successful, he had little leisure for attending to 
the advancement of arts and knowlege among his 
people. j •. ' 

Long before the establishment of the Athenian 
sovereinty over the ilands and coasts of the iEgean, 
there had been a friendly connection between the 
commonwealth and the Macedonian kings; in 
consequence of which, at the time of the Persian 
invasion, Alexander son of Amyntas was esteemed 
the hereditary guest of Athens. While he lived, 
the friendly connection seems not to have been Herod. 1. b. 
interrupted or impaired, by any acquisition of c * ,36 ‘ 
sovereinty to the commonwealth extending over 
towns which might be esteemed within Macedonia. 

His 

Demosthenes, among other illiberal language, adapted to 
excite his audience against the great Philip, would call that 
prince a barbarian. Machines called Demosthenes a barba- 
rianv and showed his ground for if; but Demosthenes has 
not ventured an attempt to showany: he haa’meerly thrown 
out the ugly nickname to the Athenian populace, for the 
chance cf the-vogue-it might obtain) and the effect it might 
produce. 
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chap. His son and successor Perdiccas was honored jvith 
, xm - . adoption to the citizenship of Athens, for his merit 
with the Greek nation, in defeating a body of the 
Persian forces, in their retreat from Greece ; arid 
the alliance passed to him as an inheritance. But 
Thucjd. differences afterward arose. One of the princi- 
*' a ' c ' I00 ‘ palities of Upper Macedonia was the appanage of 
Philip younger brother of Perdiccas, and another 
was the inheritance of Derdas, a prince more dis¬ 
tantly related to the royal family. About the time 
of the Corcyrasan war, Perdiccas proposing to 
deprive both his brother and his cousin of their 
territories, the Athenian administration thought 
proper to take those princes under its protection, 
ancf#|upport them against the intended injury. 
Perdiccas resented this as a breach of the antient 
alliance, and perhaps he was not without reason 
jealous of the ambition of the Athenian people. 
The authority and influence of the two princes, 
however, were so considerable, that to attack them, 
while they could be supported by the power of the 
Athenian commonwealth, would have been hazard¬ 
ous : but the circumstances of the times offered a 
resource suited to the genius of the Macedonian 
king, who, without his father’s virtues, was not 
without abilities. The Athenians had just taken 
a decided part in the Corcyrasan war. The hostile 
disposition of Corinth toward them was in conse¬ 
quence avovred; that prevailing in Lacedaemon 
was well known to Perdiccas ; and an opportunity 
for intrigue, which would probably involve the 
Athenian commonwealth in war, with Corinth 
immediately, and ultimately with Lacedaemon, 

occurred 
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occurred in his very neighborhood. Thus in- sect. 
vited,, Perdiccas, ambitious, active, crafty, and . 1V - 
unrestrained by any principle of integrity, deter¬ 
mined to persevere in his purpose. 

The town of Potidasa, critically situated on the 
isthmus which connects the fruitful peninsula of 
Pallene with the confines of Thrace and Mace¬ 
donia, was a Corinthian colony; so far still de¬ 
pendent upon the mother-country as to receive 
magistrates annually thence, yet nevertheless 
among the tributary allies of Athens. Perdiccas 
sent an offer to Corinth to assist in recovering 
Potideea from the Athenian dominion. He sent 
at the same time to Lacedaemon to propose al¬ 
liance with that state, or to become a member of 
the Peloponnesian confederacy: and he negotiated 
not only with the Potidaeans but also with the 
Chalcidians and Bottiaeans, subjects of Athens in 
his neighborhood, to induce them to revolt. 

The Athenian government, informed of these 
*iransuctions, and aware of the hostile disposition 
of Corinth, judged immediate precaution neces¬ 
sary to the preservation of their command on the 
northern shores of the JEgean. A squadron of 
thirty ships of war was alreddy preparing in the 
port of Peiraeus, to be accompanied by a thousand 
heavy-armed infantry, for the support of the Ma¬ 
cedonian princes Philip and Derdas. According 
to that despotic authority then which the Athenian 
people assumed over the Grecian states of their 
alliance, peremptory orders were sent to the & 57- 
Potidaeans, to demolish their fortifications on the 
side of Pallene, to give hostages for security of 

their 
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chat. their fidelity, and to send away their Corinthian 
... xnL . magistrates and receive no more. The Potidasans, 
very averse to obey, yet afraid to dispute these 
commands, sent ministers to Athens to.'solicit a 
recall or a mitigation of them; but at the same 
time they communicated privately, in common 
with the Corinthians, at Sparta, to solicit protec¬ 
tion, if the Athenians should persevere in their 
requisition. The petition to Athens proving in¬ 
effectual, and the leading men in the Spartan 
administration 10 promising that a Peloponnesian 
army should invade Attica, if the Athenians at¬ 
tempted to inforce their commands by arms, the 
Potidaeans communicated with the Chalcidians 
and Bottiaeans, a league was formed and ratified 
in the usual manner by oaths, and all revolted 
together. 

We have ample assurance that the command 
of the Athenian people over their subject-states, 
always arbitrary, was often very oppressive; but 
as scarcely any accounts of the times have been 
preserved but through Athenian writers, few par¬ 
ticulars have been transmitted to us. It is then 
from an Athenian writer we have information of 
the measure next resorted to by the Chalcidians; 
and, under the foreseen necessity for such a meft* 
sure, it: must, apparently have been a galling 
oppression that could induce a people to- revolts 
The lands of their rich peninsula would be open • 
to ravage from the superiority of the Athenian 
fleet, and its produce not- only would be lost to 
them, but would assist the enemy to carry on the 

wax 
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war -against sthem. To obviate this evil as far as sect. 
might be, Perdiccas proposed to the Chalcidians, ^ 1V ~ - 
that they should themselves destroy all their sea¬ 
port towns, and abandon their lands; that Olyn- 
thus -should be made their one strong place; and 
.that all their people, beyond what the defence of 
that city would require, should remove, with their 
families, to a territory which he would assign them 
about the lake of Bolbe in Mygdonia; by the cul¬ 
tivation of which they might subsist till the war 
should be over. This proposal, severe as the 
sacrifice on the part of the Chalcidians must be, 
was accepted, and the measure, at least in great 
part, executed. 

These transactions were yet unknown at Athens, Thucyd. 
when the armament intended for Macedonia &5^’ ° 7 ' 
sailed under the command of Archestratus. His 
instructions directed him to go first to Potidaea, 
and see the orders of the Athenian government 
executed there; then to take any measures that 
might appear expedient for preventing revolt in 
any other towns of the dominion of Athens in that 
neighborhood; and not till these were secured, 
to prosecute the proposed operations in Macedonia. 

On his arrival in Chalcidice, finding the revolt 
alreddy complete, he judged his force insufficient 
for any effectual measures there, and he therefore 
turned immediately toward Macedonia, to favor 
a projected invasion of the inland frontier of that 
kingdom by Philip. 

Meanwhile the Corinthians, who had dissuaded c.40 & so. 
war when the common cause of their confederacy 
only had instigated, became Vehement in die call 

to 
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chap, to arms when the particular interest of their own 
. xm ~ , state was infringed. No negotiation was proposed, 
Thucyd. no desire to have differences accommodated ac- 

!• 3. c. 69* • , 

71. & 78. cording to the stipulations of the existing treaty 
was mentioned; but while their ministers were 
everywhere assiduously endevoring to excite alarm 
and indignation among their allies, they prepared 
themselves immediately to assert their cause by 
force. Sixteen hundred heavy-armed and four 
hundred light-armed troops, partly volunteers of 
Corinth, partly ingaged for hire among the other 
states of Peloponnesus, were sent to Potidaaa, 
under Aristeus son of Adeimantus, who had par¬ 
ticular connections with that colony, and was 
esteemed there: and so much diligence was used 
in the equipment, that it was only the fortieth day 
after the revolt when they arrived, 
c. 61. The Athenian government, on receiving intel¬ 

ligence of these proceedings of the Corinthians, 
sent Callias son of Calliades, with forty triremes 
and two thousand heavy-armed, to join the little 
army under Archestratus. That army, with the 
assistance of its Macedonian confederates, had 
alreddy taken Therme and was besieging Pydna, 
when Callias arrived. The business of the re¬ 
volted colonies being deemed of more importance 
than the prosecution of hostilities, however suc¬ 
cessful, against Perdiccas, proposals were made 
to that prince. He was not scrupulous, and per¬ 
haps reasonably enough had little confidence in 
any treaty with any of the republics. A treaty 
however, not of peace only but alliance with him, 
was hastily concluded, in which some care appa¬ 
rently 
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rently was taken of the interests of his brother sect. 

and t the other revolted princes; for so the clear ,__ 

interest of the Athenian people would require; 
and then the whole Athenian force, with a con¬ 
siderable body of allied infantry, and six hundred 
Macedonian horse from Philip, marched for 
Potidaea. 

Perdiccas held his ingagement with the Athe- Thucyd. 
nians no longer than to serve some present purpose, ' a ‘ c * 
and then immediately sent two hundred horse to 
join the army of the Corinthians and their allies. 

In this confederate army it was necessary to esta¬ 
blish, by common consent, some system of com¬ 
mand. By election, therefore, Aristeus, general 
of the Corinthian forces, was appointed com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the infantry, anti Perdiccas of 
the cavalry. A compliment seems to have been 
intended to the Macedonian monarch. Whether 
he esteemed the appointment such, we are not 
informed; but he deputed his general Iollaiis to 
execute the office. The Athenian army soon after 
approaching, an action insued, in which Aristeus, 
with a chosen body, performing the duty more of 
a brave soldier than of an able general, broke and 
pursued a part of the enemy's line, while the rest 
completely routed his remaining army, and drove c . 63. 
the survivors for refuge within the walls of Potidaea. 

Callias, the Athenian general, was killed; but 
Aristeus, returning from pursuit, not without dif¬ 
ficulty and loss, by a hazardous effort, joined his 
defeated troops in the town. The Athenian army 
sat down before it, and being soon after reinforced c. 64. 

1 with 
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with sixteen hundred men under Phomrion, they 
, blockaded it by land and sea. 

Aristeus, who, notwithstanding his emnr in the 
•battle, appears to have been a man of considerable 
abilities, as well as of daring courage and indefa¬ 
tigable activity, having regulated things within the 
place in the best manner for sustaining the siege, 
found means to slip out of the harbor, unnoticed 
by the Athenian guardships. Going himself to 
Olynthus, to take the command of the allied 
forces there, he hastened dispatches to Pelopon¬ 
nesus with information of what had passed, and 
pressing for a reinforcement, without which Poti- 
chea, he said, could not be saved : for Phormion 
was now so superior, that, after having completed 
a contravallation against the place, he could spare 
apsat of bis army to ravage Chalcidice and the 
Bottia^n territory, and he took some smaller 
towps* 


SECTION V. 

Assembly of Deputies of the Peloponnesian Confederacy at 

Lacedcemon: The Thirty-years Truce declared broken. 

Second Assembly: War with Athens resolved. Embassies 
from Lacedcemon to Athens. Final Rejection of the Proposals 
from, Lacedcemon by the Athenians. 

It is from the account, remaining from Thu¬ 
cydides, of that complicated and lasting war, to 
which‘the affaire just related immediately led, 'that 
we derive our best knowlege of the political .and 
military state of Greece, with much collateral in¬ 
formation concerning science, arts, and manners, 
dining the period when those circumstances are 

most 
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mestdflteresting ; that remarkable period, when 
the |wadingJErrecian commonwealths had 4 politi- 
cal importance in the affairs of the world, beyond 
all proportion to their natural strength, and when 
science and art arose among them to a splendor 
totally unknown in preceding ages, and never in 
all points equalled since. If therefore, in follow¬ 
ing the steps of that able writer, we meet with 
circumstances which on first view appear little; if 
armies ingaged are not numerous; if the affairs 
of single towns, and sometimes of small ones, 
occupy some space in narration ; it must not be 
concluded that the subject is trifling, since those 
apparently little matters are connected with con¬ 
sequences among the most important that occur 
in the history of mankind. 

Among those Greeks who were not held in sub¬ 
jection, the Corinthians appear to have been most 
affected by the rising power of Athens: their 
commerce was checked, and their colonial depen¬ 
dencies, not absolutely taken from them, were hovr- 
ever compelled to acknowlege a degree of sove- 
reinty in the Athenian people, and to pay a tribute; 
nominally for the common purposes of Greece, 
but more really for the particular benefit of Athens. 
The irritation excited by the check given to their 
ambition in former wars, and particularly by the 
loss of friends and relations in the unfortunate 
action in which Myronides commanded against 
them, was thus kept alive, and the Corinthians 


SECT. 

v. 



nourished the sharpest animosity against the Athe¬ 
nians. When therefore intelligence came from riueyd. 
Aristeus of the transactions in Chaleidice, far 1, ' e, ° 7 ' 


vol. in. 
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chap, from abating of their ardor for war, they applied 
. xnI ~ . tliemselves with increased sedulity to excite^heir 
whole confederacy, and especially Lacedeemon, to 
take up their cause: ‘ The truce,’ they exclaimed, 

« was alreddy broken, and Peloponnesus insulted 
* and injured.’ At the same time the ASginetans, 
who bore most impatiently their subjection to 
Athens, yet feared to make any open demonstra¬ 
tion of a disposition to revolt, complained, by 
secret negotiation among the Peloponnesian states, 
of the dependency in which they were held, con¬ 
trary, as they contended, to the treaty ; and they 
redoubled their instances as they found a growing 
disposition to hostility. Thus instigated, the Lace¬ 
daemonians at length convoked the usual assembly 
of deputies from the states of their confederacy; 
and they invited the attendance of ministers from 
any other Grecian republics which might have any 
complaint to prefer against Athens. 

The debates and negotiations which followed, 
afford, in the detail given by Thucydides, so much 
insight into the politics, the political manners, and 
the temper of Greece at the time, that, with the 
risk of some appearance of uncouthness to the 
modern reader, I shall venture to report the more 
material parts without abridgement, and with the 
least deviation that may be from the expression of _ 
Thucyd. the original. The deputies of the confederacy, 

" *• c 87 or a large proportion of them (for it appears to 
have been not a full meeting) being arrived at 
Sparta, the general assembly of the Lacedaemo- 
t , 7a , nian people was convened. There happened to 
be present at the time ministers from Athens, 

commissioned 
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commissioned on some other public business; and sect. 
thesg were allowed to attend the audience, with v ' * 
the deputies of the confederacy. All being met, Thuc J d * 

, , j. . 63 I. «• c..«7 

proclamation was made, according to the custom 
of the Grecian assemblies, declaring permission 
for those to speak who had anything to advance. 

Many came forward exhibiting various complaints 
against the Athenian government, mostly little im¬ 
portant or dubiously founded, excepting those of 
the Megarians and Corinthians. The Megarians 
urged that, contrary to existing treaty, they were, 
by a decree of the Athenian people, prohibited 
all commercial intercourse by land with Attica, 
and excluded from all ports within the Athenian 
dominion. The Corinthians reserved themselves, 
till the others should have prepared the minds of 
the Lacedaemonian people for warmer instigation, 
and then spoke nearly thus : 

‘ That strict faith, Lacedaemonians, which cha- c . 

‘ racterizes your conduct in public and in private 

* affairs, inclines you to disregard accusations 

* against others ; and hence indeed you obtain the 
4 just praise of moderation and equity, but you 

* remain ignorant of the transactions of forein 

* states. Often we have forewarned you of the 
‘ wrongs which the Athenians were preparing for 
‘ us; but not till we had alreddy suffered, and 

* hostilities were commenced, would you summon 

* this assembly of our confederacy ; in which we 

* have perhaps more cause than others to come 
‘ forward, injured as we have been by the Athe- 

* mans, and neglected by you. Not that we alone 

* are interested : all Greece is concerned ; many 

e 2 ‘ states 
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‘ states being alreddy reduced to subjection, and 
‘ others notoriously threatened; among which 
‘ some have, from treaties of alliance, especial 
1 claim to our protection. Corcyra, capable of 
4 furnishing a fleet superior to that of any republic 
4 of our confederacy, is alreddy taken from us; 
4 and Potidaea, our most important post for hold- 
4 ing dominion or carrying on commerce in Thrace, 
4 is at this time besieged. 

4 Nor can we avoid saying that these injuries, 
4 which we havMhus suffered, are in great measure 
4 to be imputed to you. After the Persian war, you 
4 permitted the Athenians to fortify their city; 
4 then to build their long walls; and still you have 
4 continued to look on, tho boasting to be vindi- 
4 cators of "the freedom of Greece, while they 
4 have deprived of freedom, not only their own, 
4 but our confederates. Even now the convention 
4 of this assembly has been with difficulty obtained; 
4 and even now we meet apparently not for the 
4 purpose which ought to be the object of our 
* consideration. For is this a time to inquire 
4 ’ whether we have been injured ? No, rather how 
4 we shall repel injury. You have the reputation 
4 of being provident and circumspect; but facts 
4 do not justify the opinion. The Persians, we 
4 know, came against Peloponnesus from the 
4 farthest parts of the earth, before you had made 
4 any adequate preparation for defence; and now 
4 you are equally remiss against the Athenians in 
4 your neighborhood. Thus, as the barbarian 
4 failed principally through his own misconduct, 
4 sp their errors, and not your support, have 

4 inabled 
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4 inabled us hitherto to maintain ourselves sect. 

4 against the Athenians. Let it not however be » - 

4 imagined that this expostulation is prompted 
4 by resentment; we expostulate with our friends 
4 who err; we criminate our enemies who 
4 injure us. 

4 But you seem unaw are what kind of people Tiiuejd. 

4 the Athenians are, and how totally they differ 1 1 c 7 °' 

4 from you. They are restless and scheming, and 
4 quick to execute their schemes. You are ever 
4 bent upon the preservation of what you possess; 

4 averse to projects; and in execution, even of 
4 necessary measures, deficient. They, again, 

1 are daring above their strength, adventurous 
4 even beyond their own opinion of prudence, and 
4 full of hope in the midst of misfortune. It is 
4 your disposition always to do less than your 
4 power admits, to hesitate even when acting on 
4 the surest grounds, and to think yourselves never 
4 free from danger. They are quick, you dilatory; 

4 they fond of roaming, you more than all others 
4 attached to your home; they eager to make 
* acquisitions in any distant parts, you fearful, in 
4 seeking more, to injure what you alreddy possess. 

4 They pusli victory to the utmost, and are least 
4 of all men dejected by defeat; exposing their 
4 bodies for their country, as if they had no interest 
i in them, yet applying their minds in the public 
4 service, as if that and their private interest were 
4 one. Disappointment of a proposed acquisition 
4 they consider as loss of what alreddy belonged to 
4 them ; success in any pursuit they esteem only 
‘ as a step toward farther advantages ; and, de- 

z 3 ‘ featsd 
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chap. ‘ feated in any attempt, they tarn immediately to 
xm.^, t gome new pyQjggj. j,y w hich to make themselves 
‘ amends: insomuch that through their celerity 
‘ in executing whatever they propose* they seem 

* to have the peculiar faculty of at the same time 
‘ hoping and possessing. Thus they continue 
‘ ever amid labors and dangers; injoying nothing, 

* through sedulity to acquire; esteeming that only 

* a time of festival, in which they are prosecuting 
‘ their projects ; and holding rest as a greater evil 
‘ than the most laborious business. To sum up 
‘ thdr character, it may be truly said, that they 
‘ were born neither to injoy quiet themselves, nor 
‘ to suffer others to injoy it. 

‘ When such a commonwealth is adverse to 
‘ you, Lacedaemonians, you still delay. You will 
‘ consider those only as your enemies who avow 

* hostility; thinking to preserve peace through 
‘ your antiquated maxims of policy and equity, 
‘ defending yourselves but offending none, which 

* are no longer fit for these times. It has been 

* by other maxims, by new arts, and by a policy 

* refined through modern experience, that Athens 
‘ has risen to a greatness which now threatens us 
‘ all. Let this then be the term of’your dilato- 

* riness: give at length that assistance to your 

* allies which, by the stipulations of our confede- 
‘ racy, you owe them, and relieve the distressed 

* Potidaeans. This can no longer be effectually 
‘ done but by an immediate invasion of Attica; 

* which is the measure necessarily to be taken, 
‘ unless you would leave a friendly and kindred 
( people a prey to your most determined enemies; 

* and 
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‘ andcompel us, disposed by every consideration sect. 

* of interest, affection, and habit, to maintain our . 

‘ connection with you, through despair, to seek 

* some new alliance. Consult then your own 

* interest, and do not diminish that supremacy 
‘ in Peloponnesus, which your forefathers have 
‘ transmitted to you.’ 

The Athenian ministers judged it consonant Thucvd. 
neither to the dignity of their commonwealth, nor 1 1 c ' ?i ' 
to the commission under which they acted, to 
answer particularly to the charges thus urged by 
the deputies of the Peloponnesian confederacy 
before the Lacedaemonian people ; yet they 
thought it not proper, on such an occasion, to 
be intirely silent. They applied therefore to the 
ephors for leave to address the assembly, which 
was allowed them", and they spoke to the fol¬ 
lowing purpose : * They considered themselves,’ c. 73. 
they said, ‘ not at all in presence of those who 
‘ had any right to assume connizance of the con- 

* duct of the Athenian commonwealth or of its 

* allies; yet as they had been so publicly wit- 
‘ nesses to so virulent an invective against those 
‘ in whose service they were commissioned, they 
‘ thought it proper to admonish the assembly not 
‘ to determine lightly and hastily concerning a 

‘ matter of very great moment.’ Having then c. 73 & 74. 
mentioned the merit of the Athenian people with 
all Greece in the two Persian invasions, and the 

sense 

11 npxrtXtotlti Sr rttf AaKi!sifurt»<;, fyorar $oi\tat)en xad 
•viol h t* uirSt litui. Cum igitur ad Laceda’inoniorum 

magistrate accessissent.—This translation is justified by the 
context, and by other passages of the author. 
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sense which the Lacedaemonians themselves at 
the time expressed o£ it, they proceeded to ob¬ 
serve, ‘ That the command of the Athenian people 
‘ among the Grecian states had been acquired, 
‘ not by violence, but by the dereliction of the 

* Lacedaemonians, and by the consent, and even 
‘ at the solicitation of the subordinate republics: 

* that they had a fair interest in so glorious a 
‘ possession, so honorably earned, which their 
‘ reputation, not less than the advantages of com- 
‘ mand, would urge them to maintain; and that 

* even their just apprehensions forbad them to 
‘ relinquish it, since the jealousy of the Lacedte- 

* monians, long apparent, and now especially 
‘ evident in the transaction of the present day, 

* amply demonstrated what would be their danger 

* in surrendering the smallest portion of their 

* present power.’ They then endevored to pal¬ 
liate, but they were indeed equally unable to deny 
as to justify, the general despotism of the Athe¬ 
nian people over their subject-states, and the par¬ 
ticular measures of severity which had been taken 
against some of them. In conclusion they as*- 
serted, that the truce was not broken by them, 
neither had they yet to complain that the Lace¬ 
daemonians had broken it. They exhorted there¬ 
fore perseverance in peaceful measures; they 
claimed for their commonwealth the justice to 
which it was intitled by the stipulations of the 
existing treaty, which directed a mode of judicial 
proceeding for the determination of disputes that 
might arise; and they declared themselves, in the 
name of their commonwealth, reddy to abide 

judgement 
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judgement accordingly. ‘ Should the Lacedae- sect. 

* monians determine to refuse such justice, they . v ‘ . 
‘ submitted their cause to the gods, who had been 

* invoked to, attest the treaty, and their common- 
1 wealth would defend itself and its just command 
‘ to the utmost.’ 

Wheh the Athenians had concluded, the forein Thucyd. 

1 .1. c. 7 ®. 

ministers were required to withdraw, and it remained 
for the Lacedaemonians to debate and to decide 
upon the question. Thucydides, in his exile, as 
himself informs us, had opportunities, not open i. 6 . c. aft. 
to many foreiners, for acquiring information con¬ 
cerning the internal transactions of the LaceT 
daemonian state. After the greater number of 
speakers, he proceeds to relate, had declared their 1.1. c . 78* 
opinion that the Athenians had alreddy broken 
the truce, and that war should be immediately 
commenced, Archidamus came forward; the 
prince who, above thirty years before, had de¬ 
served so well of his country by his conduct in 
the Helot rebellion. In advanced age now, he 
maintained the reputation of a wise and tempe¬ 
rate man **, and he addressed the assembly thus: 

* I, Lacedtemonians, have had experience of c. 80. 

‘ many wars, and I see those among you, my 

‘ equals in age, who will not, as happens to many 

* through inexperience, urge w ar as in itself de- 
‘ sirable, or in its consequences certain. Within 
‘ Peloponnesus indeed, against bordering states, 

* when hostilities arise, decision may be quick ; 

‘ and, the forces on both sides being the same 
4 in kind, the preponderancy of one or the other 

‘ may 


” k*< |vriT«c StxSf k*1 ruffait. 
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* may be a subject of calculation. But the war 

* now proposed is widely different: operations are 
‘ to be carried far from our frontier, against those 
‘ whose fleets command the seas, who are supe- 

* rior to every Grecian state in wealth, popu- 
‘ lation, and forces, cavalry as well as infantry, 
‘ and who besides have under their dominion 
‘ many tributary allies. In our present unpre- 

* pared situation, to what do we trust for success 

* in attacking such an enemy? To our fleet? 

* No; we are too inferior. To our riches ? Far 

* less; neither our public treasure nor our private 

* wealth can bear any comparison with theirs. 
‘ We are superior, it is said, in the force of in- 
‘ fantry of our confederacy, and we will ravage 
‘ their country. But they have large possessions 
‘ far beyond the reach of your infantry, and a 
‘ fleet that will come and go with the produce, 
1 undisturbed by any force that you can oppose 
‘ to it; while your irresistible infantry will starve 

* amid the devastation itself has made. Instead 
‘ therefore of bringing your enemy immediately 
‘ to terms by such measures, I rather fear you 
‘ will leave the war as an inheritance to your 

* posterity. 

‘ Let it not however be imagined that I advise 

* to suffer tamely the oppression of our allies, or 

* to leave designs against ourselves unnoticed till 
‘ the moment of execution. Let us, on the con- 
‘ trary, prepare for war; let us endevor to extend 
1 our alliances, even among barbarous nations, if 
‘ either naval or pecuniary assistance can be ob~ 

* tained from them; let us also contribute liberally 

* from 
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* from our private properties to form a public sect. 

‘ fund equal to the probable need. But in the . v ' , 

* mean time let an embassy be sent to Athens; 

* and, if our reasonable demands are complied 
‘ with, our business will thus have its best con- 
‘ elusion. In all events however, till we are fully 
‘ prepared for war, let their country remain un- 
‘ hurt. It is a pledge always reddy to our hands, 

* the value of which we should not wantonly 
‘ diminish. 

* Nor let it be supposed that the delay, which j ri | uc ^ H (j3 
‘ I advise, will mark any pusillanimity. War is 

* a business less of arms than of expense, which 

* alone can make arms efficacious'*; especially in 

* the contest of a continental with a maritime 
‘ people. Money therefore must in the first place 

* be provided. As for that slowness and dilato- c 84> 8& - 
‘ riness with which you have heard yourselves 

‘ upbraided, they flow from those institutions of 
‘ our ancestors, which teach us, in public as in 
‘ private life, to be modest, prudent, and just. 

‘ Hence it is our character to be, less than all 
‘ others, either elated by prosperity or dejected 

* by misfortune: hence we are neither to be al- 

* lured by the flattery which we have been hear- 

* ing, nor irritated by the reproach : hence we are 
« at the same time warlike and circumspect; and 
‘ hence we shall not be disposed to utter sounding 

* words against our enemies, when we are unable 

* to follow them up by deeds. 

' Let us not then wander from those maxims and 

* institutions 

'* v Er*» I voXifcsf wjg iwkt/t rowXfan, «Ww» ft T * 

iv\m ifiXti. c. 83. 
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chap. * institutions of our forefathers, through which 

Y ytt ° 

«- . . * our state has long florished great and free, and 

‘ beyond all others glorious: nor let us hurry, in 

* one short portion of a day, to a decision, which 

* must involve with it the lives of many individuals, 

* the fortunes of many families, the fate of many 
4 cities, and our own glory. Other states may be 

* under necessity of taking measures hastily: our 
‘ strength gives us the option of leisure. Since 
4 then the Athenians profess themselves reddy to 
‘ submit the subjects of complaint to a legal de- 

* cision, it appears little consonant to justice to 
4 proceed against those as decidedly criminal, who 
‘ offer themselves for trial. Let your determina- 
‘ tion therefore be to send an embassy to Athens, 
4 but in the mean time to prepare for war. Thus, 
‘ more than by any other measure, you will be 

* formidable to your adversaries; and thus you 
‘ will best consult both your advantage and your 
‘ honor.’ 

Thucyd. The effect which this sensible and -dispassionate 
1.1. c. as. discourse ghouid have had, was obviated by the 
following blunt speech of the ephor Sthenelaidas: 
‘ The verbose oratory of the Athenians I do not 

* comprehend. They have been large in their 
4 own praise, but their injurious conduct toward 
4 our allies, and toward Peloponnesus, they have 
‘ not denied. If their behavior formerly against 

* the Persians was praiseworthy, and is now against 

* us the reverse, they deserve double punishment; 

4 for ceasing to be meritorious, and for becoming 
‘ culpable. We have not yet changed our con- 
4 duct; and if we are wise, we shall not now 

‘ overlook 
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* overlook the wrong done to our allies, nor delay sect. 

* to revenge it. Others have money, and ships, , y- , 

* and horses: we have good allies, who ought 
‘ not to be abandoned to the Athenians. Nor 
1 are such disputes to be determined by words and 

* legal process. It has not been by words that 

* they have been injured. We must therefore 
‘ avenge them quickly, and with our utmost force; 

* nor let any one persuade, that when we are 
1 injured we ought to deliberate. Those rather 

* ought to take long time for deliberation who 

* mean to commit injury. Let your determina- 
‘ tion therefore, Lacedaemonians, be, as becomes 

* the dignity of Sparta, for war; nor suffer the 

* Athenians to increase in power, nor betray your 

* allies, but, with the help of the gods, let us 

* march against those who wrong us.’ 

Sthenelaidas, having thus spoken, proceeded, in Tbnejd. 

the function of his office, to put the question to '*' e ' 87 ’ 
the assembly. A clamor being raised on each 
side (for in the Lacedaemonian assembly votes 
were given by the voice, and not, as at Athens, 
by silently holding up hands, or by the perfect 
secrecy of a ballot) the presiding ephor declared 
he could not distinguish which., had the majority. 
Thinking therefore, as Thucydides supposes, that 
the necessity of manifesting more openly his party, 
would urge every one the rather to vote for war, 
he put the question again thus: * Whoever is of 
‘ opinion that the truce is broken, and that the 

* Athenians have been the aggressors, let him go 
‘ to that side; whoever is of the contrary opinion, 

‘ to the other side.’ Upon the division, a large 

majority 
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chap, majority appeared for the affirmative.. The de- 
. X1I[ - . puties of the allies being then called, were informed 
of the determination; and farther told, that it was 
the wish of the Lacedaemonians to have another 
meeting of deputies from all the states of the con¬ 
federacy, who should come authorized and pre¬ 
pared to decide, both concerning peace and war, 
and how the war, if resolved upon, should be car¬ 
ried on. With this the congress broke up: the 
deputies of the allies hastened to their several 
homes: the Athenian ministers waited to finish 
the business of their mission, and then returned 
to Athens. 

Tbucyd. The Lacedaemonian government was now de- 
' , c ‘ ' termined for war; not so much, according to the 
historian of the times, influenced by the represen¬ 
tations of their allies, as by their own apprehensions 
of the growing power of the rival state. The 
Athenian dominion, within Greece, had indeed 
been greatly contracted by the conditions of the 
Thirty-years truce, and by the losses which led 
to it: but the remaining empire had been gaining 
consistency, during fourteen years which had since 
elapsed under the able administration of Pericles; 
c. 19*. its force was now such that no single state of 
Greece could undertake to cope with it; and even 
the extensive confederacy over which Lacedaemon 
presided, was, at the instant, far from being in 
condition to begin hostilities. To acquire a sanc¬ 
tion therefore to their undertaking, which might 
spred incouragement among those ingaged in it, 
«. 11 b. they sent a solemn deputation to Delphi, to in¬ 
quire of the god if they might hope for success. 

According 
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According to report (so Thucydides expresses him¬ 
self) the god assured them, ‘ That, if they carried 
‘ on the war with becoming vigor, they would be 
‘ victorious ; and that his favor should attend 
‘ them, invoked or uninvoked.’ 

Meanwhile the Corinthians were sedulous in 
canvassing the several states of the confederacy 
separately; endevoring to alarm their fears and 
excite their indignation, and to promote by every 
possible method the resolution for war. Accordingly 
when the congress met again at Lacedaemon, and 
the great question was proposed, most of the de¬ 
puties were vehement in accusation of the Athe¬ 
nians, and in requisition of the immediate com¬ 
mencement of hostilities. The Corinthians, in 
pursuance of their former policy, reserved them¬ 
selves to the last, and then spoke thus: 

* We no longer, confederates, blame the Lace- 
‘ dasmonians, who, having now resolved on war, 

‘ have summoned this assembly to desire its con- 

* currence in the resolution. Presiding over the 

* confederacy, the general prosperity requires that 

* they should pay due attention to their own par- 
‘ ticular situation and circumstances; and hence 

* arose their past delay : while the honors we pay 

* them, and the command with which they are in- 

* vested, impose on them the duty of constantly 

* consulting the welfare of the whole ; and hence 
‘ flows their present determination. It were need- 
‘ less, we are indeed persuaded, to admonish any 
‘ of you, who have had any experience of the 
‘ Athenians, how much it behoves us to be upon 
‘ our guard against them ; but we will observe, 

‘ that 
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chap. < fjjQt it imports the,people of the inland, coipmon- 
^ Iir - . ‘ wealths to reflect, that, unless they support the 
‘ maritime states, not only they will be deprived 

* of the many advantages wbpti accrue, eyen to 

* them, from maritime commerce, but if, they look 

* on till we are subdued, their subjection must 
‘ follow. Ultimately thus we are all equally in- 

* terested in the matter on which we are going to 

* decide; differing more in regard to the time 

* when we may expect the evil to fall upon us, 

* than the degree in which it will affect us. 

Thueyd. * Jt is then to repel and to prevent injuries, and 

** * 1 * not with any ambitious view, that we are earnest 

* for war. Our cause of complaint against the Athe- 
‘ nians is ample : but when we have redressed our 
‘ wrongs, peace will be our object. Nor have we 

* reastp to doubt of success. Our landforce is 
‘ greifcer than theirs, and in military skill we excel 

* them"; pnd surely a more unanimous zeal may 

* be expected in our confederacy than in theirs. 

‘ They are strong at sea: butt if we duly employ 
‘ the means which we severally possess, and add 

* the wealth which we may borrow from Delphi “ 
“ and Olympia, we can equal them even on that 

* element. The offer of greater pay faouldJustice 
‘ the people of their alliance from their service: 

‘ for it is to be remembered, that the power of 

'* Athens 

" It appears from this passage and some following ones 
(1. l. c. 143. and 1. 2. c. 9.) that through some revolution, 
not particularly mentioned by Thucydides, but probably a 
consequence of the thirty-years truce, not only Delphi was 
again brought under Lacedaemonian influence, but the Phocian 
people were gained to the Lacedaemonian interest; or, which 
would operate to the same purpose, were put under oligarchal 
government. 
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‘ Athens Consists more in a purchased thah a na- 
‘ tip; forcewhereas ours depends less upon our 
‘ riches than upon ourselves. One naval victory 

* would tjierefore p. obably complete our business. 

* Should that not immediately be obtained, yet 
‘ their maritime skill will soon cease to give them 
‘ any advantage, because ours will of course im- 
‘ prove with increased experience. Hut even 

* without a superiority at sea, we possess abundant 

* means to distress them; among which we,may 
‘ reckon, as very important, the easy possibility 
‘ of gaining their allies. 

* It is however not our purpose to persuade 
‘ you that the dispute before us resembles those, 

* which, for ages, have been common within 
‘ Greece, of each republic with its neighbor, of 

* nearly equal force, concerning the limits of their 
‘ respective territories. On the contrary, it de- 

* serves your most serious consideration, that the 
‘ Athenians have attained a degree of power to 
1 inable them to contend with us altogether: and, 

‘ what is disgraceful to Peloponnesus even to men- 
‘ tion, the question is, whether we shall remain 
« independent, or become their subjects. Our 
‘ fathers were the vindicators of the freedom of 
‘ Greece. We fall short indeed of their worth, 

* if we cannot maintain our own freedom; and 

* while wft anxiously oppose the establishment of 

* monarchy in any state, yet suffer an ambitious 

* commonwealth to be tyrant over all ,+ . 

‘ To 

14 Tv^ann ft Iu/jl tt tyxstfiifatai Thucydides after¬ 

ward puts a similai expression into the mouths both of Policies 
VOL. 1 U. a, ' cl 


SECT. 

V. 
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'CHAT. ‘ To undergo any labor and risk any danger, in 

*—v—« 4 a virtuous cause, bath been transmitted to us us 

* an hereditary rule of conduct. Ill would it become 
‘ usnowto deviate from it; and, s& much richer and 
‘ more powerful as we are than our forefathers, 
‘ to lose in the midst of abundance what they 

* gained in penury. Let us therefore cheerfully 
‘ ingage in a war which the god himself hath 
‘ recommended, with even a promise of his favor 
‘ in it. All Greece will be with us; and right is 
‘ on our side; as not only notorious facts prove, 

* but the god has testified. Nor let there be delay; 
‘ for be it remembered that the Potidseans, Do- 
‘ rians, and our kinsmen, are at this time besieged 
1 by an Ionian army. Let us therefore immediately 
‘ take measures to reduce that proud republic, 

‘ which is aiming at the tyranny of Greece; that we 
‘ may ourselves live in peace and independency, 
c and that we may restore freedom to those Gre- 
‘ cian states, which are now so injuriously held in 
‘ subjection.’ 

c 12 5 - This speech concluding the debate, the question 
was put, and war was the determination of the 
majority. Notwithstanding, howev^ the clamor 
for hastening hostilities, and notwithstanding even 
the danger of delay after such a resolution so pub¬ 
licly taken, it was presently found, so deficiently 
prepared yet was the confederacy, |hat 8 elay was 
unavoidable. The leading men thempre recurred 
to negotiation, in which they had three distinct 

purposes;' 

and of Cleon, when speaking to the Athenian.assembly, and 
having in view something very different from reproach, b. 2. 
c. 63. and b. 3. C. 37. Tu^anlia ‘x ,r ‘ 
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purposes; to induce the Athenians to suspend sect. 
hostilities, while their own preparations should be «—✓—* 
advancing ; to strengthen their own cause among 
th$ Grecian states, by making the Athenians the 
refusers of offered peace; and to sow dissension 
among the Athenians themselves. 

With these objects in view, ministers were sent j rh ) ue r <, j a6 
to Athens, commissioned to make representations 
concerning a matter wholly forein to everything 
that had yet been in dispute between the two 
republics, and of no importance but what Grecian 
superstition might give. Complete atonement, it 
was pretended, had never been made for the sacri¬ 
lege committed, near a century before, when, under 
the direction of the archon Megacles, the partizans 
of Cylon were taken from the altars to be executed. 

Many who now injoyed the privileges of Athenian 
citizens, it was urged, stood affected by that pol¬ 
lution ; which, according to the prevailing ideas 
of the age, adhered to all the descendants of the 
sacrilegious. Lest therefore the contamination 
should bring down the vengeance of the gods of 
Greece in som§ general calamity, the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, as assertors of the common welfare, required 
that all such persons should be banished, and the 
pollution completely expiated. This was intended 
as a blow principally against Pericles, who, by 
his mother, was descended from Megacles: not c. 127. 
however with the expectation that the requisition 
would produce his banishment; but with the 
hope that, through alarm to the popular mind, 
some embarrassment might be created for the 
administration. 

F 2 


Pericles 
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‘‘ V 

Pericles was however not at a loss for a measure 
to oppose to this. Two sacrilegious pollutions 
were recollected, in which many of the principal 
families of Lacedaemon were involved; the death 
of Pausanias who had been starved in the temple 
of Minerva Chalcioeca, and the execution of some 
Helots who had been dragged from the sanctuary 
of Neptune on mount Teenarus. The latter was 
esteemed a profanation so grossly impious, that 
popular superstition attributed to it that tremendous 
calamity the great earthquake of Sparta. It was 
therefore required of the Lacedaemonian govern¬ 
ment to set the example of regard for the welfare of 
Greece and respect for the gods its protectors, by 
removing all those who were contaminated through 
either of those sacrileges. With an answer to this 
purpose, the Lacedaemonian ministers returned to 
Sparta. 

A second embassy arrived at Athens soon after, 
very differently instructed. As preliminaries to a 
general peace, these ministers urged, that the siege 
■of Potidaea ought to be raised and iEgina restored 
to independency; but chiefly they insisted, that 
the prohibitory decree against Megara should be 
revoked ; and, that only being done, they pledged 
themselves that Lacedaemon would not commence 
hostilities. The two first propositions, little insisted 
on, were with little ceremony rejected. To 
the third it was answered, ‘ That the Megarians 
* had made themselves obnoxious to gods and 
‘ men >- by cultivating the extralimitary land be- 
‘ - tween the boundaries of Attica and Megaris, 
'* which was consecrated to the Eleusinian god- 

* desses; 
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‘ desses 1 *'; and that they received and incouraged sect 
‘ runaway Athenian slaves.’ With this answer , y* 
the second embassy returned to Sparta; and soon 
after arrived a third, of three members, Rham- 
phias, Melesippus, and Agesander,. probably men 
of more eminence than the former ministers, as 
Thucydides distinguishes these alone by name- 
In their representations they noticed none of the 
requisitions of their predecessors, but they de¬ 
manded, as the one condition of peace, that all 
Grecian states held in subjection by Athens be 
restored to independency. An assembly of the 
people was then convened, and it was proposed* 
to consider of a decisive and final answer. Many 
spoke, some urging war, some contending for 
peace, and particularly insisting that the offensive 
decree against Megara ought not to remain an 
obstacle. At length Pericles ascending the bema, 
declared himself thus: 

‘ My opinion, Athenians, has always been, that Timcyd. 

‘ we ought not to submit to the Peloponnesians, '' *' c ’ U0, 
‘ and it remains yet the same; sensible as I am, 

‘ that men seldom support a war throughout witli 
‘ the same animation with which they ordinarily 
‘ begin it, but that, in disasters, even such as 
* must in the course of things be expected, their 

* spirits 


u ’EvuutXSrlif Iv ipyctaiat rat; Mvyapivvi tS; yqf tS? hpi( xai 
t 5 j icplru. Megarensibus crhnini dantes quod sacrum, nullis- 
que limitibus finitum solum colerent.— 4 Laud that was sacred; 
‘ land not marked out for culture.’ Smith.—These interpre¬ 
tations are totally unsatisfactory. The scholiast, who has 
not equally evaded the difficulty, seems to warrant the sense 
ventured in the text; but the matter is not of consequence. 

F3 
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chap. ‘ spirits droop, and their opinions change. Be- 
. XI1J ’ . ‘ forehand therefore I claim, from those who agree 
‘ with me in opinion now, to concur with me in 
‘ effort, whenever misfortune may arise; or else, 
‘ at once to renounce all pretensions to merit, 
‘ should success attend our endevors. 

‘ With regard to the grounds of my*-opinion, 
‘ the insidious designs of the Lacedfemonians 
‘ against this commonwealth have long been ob- 
‘ vious, and are now more than ever manifest 
‘ For notwithstanding that the articles of the 
‘ existing treaty point out the manner in which 
‘ disputes between the two states should be ad- 

* justed, and declare that, in the meantime, each 
‘ party should hold what it possesses, yet not only 
‘ they have not desired such adjustment, but they 

* refuse to admit it. They are, in short, evidently 
‘ enough determined to support their allegations 

* against us, not by argument, but by arms: they 
‘ come to us, not accusing, but commanding: 

* they require imperiously, that the siege of 

* Potidaea shall be raised; that iEgina shall be 

‘ independent; that the decree against Megara 
‘ shall be annulled; and, now at last, that we 

* shall renounce our command over all Grecian 

‘ states. Let it not however be imagined that 
‘ even the Megarian decree is too light a matter 

* to be supported as a cause of war. That com- 

‘ paratively little matter has been thrown out as 
‘ an ultimate object, meeriy to try your steddi- 
‘ ness. Were you to yield that point, a greater 
‘ trial would quickly be imposed upon you: re- 
‘ sisting that, you give them to understand, that 

‘ they 
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‘ they must treat with you as equals, not command 
1 you as subjects. 

‘ It behoves you therefore at once to resolve, 
‘ either to submit to a state of dependency, with¬ 
out uselessly incurring the unavoidable evils of 
£ resistance, or, what appears to me far pre- 
‘ ferable, to take arms with a determination to 
‘ yield to no command, whether concerning a 
£ matter in itself of great or of little moment, nor 
£ at any rate to hold what you possess in fear 
£ and under control. For the moment you give 
1 up your right of judgement, and yield obedience 
£ to a command, however unimportant the object 
£ of that command, your subjection is decided. 

£ If then we cast our view upon the means of 
£ each party, we shall find ours not the unfavorable 
‘ prospect. The funds of the Peloponnesians must 
£ be drawn from the produce of Peloponnesus: 

£ for they have no forein dependencies capable of 
£ affording considerable supplies; and in Pelopon- 
£ nesus neither private nor public wealth abounds' 6 . 

£ In protracted war, and in maritime war, they 
‘ are equally unexperienced; for their poverty has 
‘ always disabled them for both. They cannot 
£ equip fleets; nor can they send armies often, 

£ or maintain them long from home. For, in the 
£ scantiness of their ^public revenue, every man 
‘ must subsist on service from his private means; 

‘ and, 

14 We find this observation repeated more than once in the 
speeches reported by Thucydides, without any exception for 
the Corinthians, who were commercial and rich, and had co¬ 
lonies: but their wealth bore but small proportion either to 
the resources of Athens, or to the wants of Peloponnesus. 

F 4 
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and by long absence from their domestic affairs, 

* even those means must be ruined. A superfluity 
‘ of wealth alone, and not the strained contribu- 
‘ tions of a people barely above want, can support 
‘ lengthened and distant hostilities. Such a people 
‘ are commonly reddier to make war with their 
‘ persons than with their purses : they hope that 
‘ those will finally escape; but these may be com- 

* pletely drained and the business yet unfinished. 
‘ For a single battle indeed, the Peloponnesians, 
‘ with their allies, might be equal to all the rest of 

* Greece. But for protracted war, beside their 
‘ want of money, which is their great and insuper- 
‘ able deficiency, wanting one common adminis- 
‘ tration, each state having its equal voice for the 

* decision of measures, and each its separate 
‘ interest’ 8 , each anxious for its own particular 
‘ concerns, the general good will be sometimes 

* thwarted, often neglected, and no great design 
‘ can be steddily pursued. 

‘ Hence you need neither fear that posts will be 
‘ occupied and fortified within your country, with 

* which some would alarm you, nor that a for- 

* midable navy can be raised against you. Since 

* the Persian war, now above fifty years, you have 
‘ been assiduously applying to naval affairs, and 
‘ even your proficiency is $et far below perfection. 

‘ Naval science, and the skill of experienced sea- 

* men, are not to be acquired by a people when 
‘ they please, and in moments of leisure; on the 
‘ contrary they require practice, to the exclusion 

‘ of 

" o»l«f x«i opiQvXti. 
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‘ of almost all leisure. Nor, should the Pelopon- sect. 

‘ nesians seize the Olympic or Delphian treasures, . v ' . 
‘ will even that avail them, to the degree that some Timcyd. 

, mi T, , 1 . l.C. 143. 

seem to suppose. 1 hey cannot, with these, form 
‘ naval commanders and seamen, such as we pos- 
‘ sess among our own citizens, more and abler 
‘ than all Greece besides: nor is it to be supposed 
* that the seamen of our allies, for a temporary 
‘ increase of pay, will banish themselves from their 
‘ country, and join the party which has the worst 
£ prospect of final success. 

‘ Such then are the deficiencies under which the 
£ Peloponnesians labor, while we not only are free 
£ from these, but possess advantages peculiar to 
£ ourselves. If they are strong enough to invade 
£ our country by land, we are equally able to harrass 
£ them by sea; and should we waste but a small 
£ part of Peloponnesus, and they even the whole 
£ of Attica, the distress would be far greater to 
£ them than to us: for they have no other country 
£ whence to obtain supplies; while we have our 
£ choice among ilands and continents. The 
command of the sea is indeed a most important 
possession. Consider then: were we ilanders, 

£ who would be so secure against all hostile 
£ attempts ? What therefore should be now our 
‘ aim, but to put oursefves as nearly as possible 
£ into the situation of ilanders? Our lands and 
‘ their appertenances within Attica should be 
‘ totally given up: no vain attempt should be 
‘ made to protect them against the superior land- 
£ force of the enemy: our whole attention should 

£ be 
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‘ be directed to the safety of the city and the 
‘ command of the sea. Could we gain a battle, 
‘ fresh and perhaps greater forees would be brought 

* against us. But should we lose one, the revolt 
‘ of our allies, the sources of our wealth and 
‘ strength, would follow; for they will no longer 

* rest under their present subjection, than while 
‘ we have power to compel them. Not the loss 
‘ of lands and houses therefore, but the loss of 
‘ valuable lives, whenever it may happen, is to be 

* deplored ; for lands cannot produce men: but 
‘ let us keep ourselves strong in men, and we shall 

* not want for lands. If therefore I thought I 
‘ could persuade you, I would propose that you 
‘ should yourselves go forth and waste Attica; to 

* show the Peloponnesians how vain their expecta- 
‘ tion is, that the fear of such an evil may induce 
‘ you to surrender your independency. 

‘ I have indeed many other grounds for clear 
‘ hope of success, provided our own impatience 
‘ and rashness, and the wild desire of conquest, 

‘ when defence should be our object, injure us not 
£ more than the strength or policy of our enemies. 

‘ On these topics, however, admonition may be 
‘ better reserved for the circumstances when they 

* arise. The answer now to be returned to Lace- 
‘ daemon should be this: “ Our ports and markets 
“ shall be open to the Megarians, provided the 
“ Lacedaemonians will abrogate their prohibitions 
“ of the residence of strangers within their terri- 
“ tory, as far as regards us and our allies: for the 
“ treaty of truce leaves these matters equally open 

“ to 
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“ to both parties* 9 . We will give independency 
“ to those states of our alliance, which were 
“ independent when the truce was concluded, 
“ whenever the Lacedaemonians will allow to the 



“ states of their alliance free agency in whatever 
“ concerns their several governments, and will no 
“ longer inforce among them a constitution and 
“ a mode of administration, which under the show 
“ of independency, keep them in effectual sub- 
“ jection to Lacedaemon". Finally, we are reddy 
“ to submit any disputed points to a judicial 
“ determination according to the terms of the 
“ treaty; and we will not begin war, but we will 
“ defend ourselves to the utmost.” Such an 


‘ answer will be just, will be honorable, will be 
‘ consonant to the renown and to the wisdom of 


* our ancestors, who raised this empire, which 

* we ought not to transmit diminished to our 
‘ posterity.’ 

The assembly assented to the opinion of Pericles, Thucyd. 
and an answer was accordingly delivered to the ' 1 c 145 

Lacedaemonian 


19 The rough manner in which the Lacedaemonians executed 
their decrees for the expulsion of strangers, is noticed by Aris¬ 
tophanes in his comedy of the Birds. 

Meton. T! ¥ in &>»» ; Peisthetaerus. “Simp w A 

SinqXocTaSrlai, xcu xixirnflat Tin? 

IlXsyBt ov%tai hot' »rt.— v. 1114. 

Where it seems also implied that Lacedaemon afforded temp¬ 
tation for strangers to go thither, probably for gain by sale or 
exchange of commodities. In the difficulties made for com¬ 
merce by the Lacedaemonian laws, especially the prohibition 
of money, the trader would always have advantage over the 
exchanger, not a professional trader. 

W "Ot«» uuuii rati imvlS* iwo&Bn mAin pA trfitn ro“? Aaxi- 
AufMrioic WiTnii'u/( aonupuTa^cUf x. t. «. To turn this into 
modern language, or perhaps into any language, long circum¬ 
locution is necessary. 
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Lacedaemonian ambassadors nearly in the terms of 
his speech; concluding with the declaration, * That 
‘ the Athenian commonwealth would obey the 
‘ commands of no power upon earth, but would 
‘ reddily abide the event of a judicial determina- 
‘ tion, conducted upon a footing of equality be- 
‘ tween the parties, in the. mode directed by the 
‘ existing treaty 11 .’ 

With this answer the Lacedaemonians returned 
home, and no more embassies were sent. Hitherto 
the people of the two states had communicated, as 
in peace, without the intervention of a herald, tho 
not without caution and suspicion: for, since the 
affairs of Corcyra and Potidaea, the truce was 
considered on both sides as broken, and war as 
impending. But now, tho no hostilities imme¬ 
diately insued, yet communication was ventured on 
neither side, without the same formalities as if war 
had been declared. 


SECTION VI. 

Attempt of the Thebans against Plataa. 

Herod. While want of preparation still withheld the 
Thocyd. 08 ' Peloponnesians, the Thebans, judging war to be 
*• 9 ‘ c ' 5 ' now unavoidable, thought the moment of suspense 
advantageous for an attempt toward the more 
complete establishment of their own sovereinty 
over Boeotia; Lacedaemon must favor them ; 
Athens would fear to attack them. 

The 

** We want information from Thucydides what that A Us 
xari rat (u>6vK*t, which he so repeatedly mentions, was to 
have been. 


CHAP. 

XIII. 


Thucyd. 
1 . 3. c. 1. 
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The little town of Plataea, with a territoiy of sect. 
scarcely half a dozen miles square, utterly unable >■ V . r ‘ 
by its own strength to subsist in independency, 
had nevertheless, for near a century, been resolutely 
resisting all control from Thebes, whence it was Key¬ 
less than nine miles distant. When, before the Th*cy<i. 
Persian war, Cleomenes king of Sparta was with l ' 3 ' c ' 55 ’ 
an army in the neighborhood, the Plataeans, to 
obtain the protection, had offered to put themselves 
under the dominion of Lacedaemon. The answer 
which, with his usual expressive simplicity, Hero¬ 
dotus attributes to the Laceda3monians upon the 
occasion, strongly paints the state of Greece: 

‘ We,’ they gaid, ‘ live afar off, and ours would 
‘ be a cold kind of assistance 11 ; for you might 
‘ be overpowered and sold for slaves, before any 

* intelligence about you could reach us. We 
‘ recommend to you therefore rather to put your- 

* selves under the dominion of Athens iJ , a border- 
1 ing state, and able to protect you.’ This advice, 
adds the historian, they gave, not through any 
goodwill to the Plataeans, but with a view to create 
embarrassment to the Athenians by embroiling 
them with the Boeotians. The Plataeans however 
followed the advice. The solemnity of the sacrifice 
to the twelve gods being chosen for the occasion, 
ambassadors were sent to Athens, but in the habit 
and character of suppliants. Placing themselves 
at the altar, according to the customary forms of 
supplication, these ministers thence urged their 

petition, 

** Tunit r»{ yiiort out iwtxot ipin 4' ll J (/*!■ 

lJ The expression of Herodotus is very strong, AStai ipu'at 
aM{, to give yourselves. 
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chap, petition, ‘ That their commonwealth might be 
XIII ‘. ‘ taken under the sovereinty and protection of 
‘ Athens**.’ The Athenian people acceded to the 
humble request. 

The Thebans, upon the first intelligence of this 
transaction, marched against Plataea. An Athenian 
army moved at the same time to protect the new 
dependency of the commonwealth. The Corinthians 
however interfering, it was agreed to submit the 
matter to their arbitration. Actuated apparently 
by the spirit of justice and of liberty, and desirous 
to give as great extent as the nature of things 
would admit, to that dubious independency which 
could be injoyed by the smaller Grecian common¬ 
wealths, the Corinthians decided, ‘ That the 

* Thebans were entitled to no sovereinty over 
‘ any towns of Boeotia, whose people chose to 
‘ renounce the advantages of that Boeotian con- 

* federacy of which they had made themselves the 
‘ chiefs.’ .The business being thus apparently 
settled, the Athenian army moved homeward; but 
the Thebans, irritated by a decision so adverse to 
their views, followed and attacked them on their 
march. They were defeated; and then the 
Athenians took upon themselves to dictate terms: 
extending the limits which had been prescribed by 
the Corinthians for the Plataean territory, and 
taking the neighboring little town of Hysiae also 
under their protection, they made the river Asopus 
the boundary of the Thebaid, both against the 
Plataean and the Hysian lands. 

Thenceforward Plataea, more than ever averse 

to 


** ’Etifopai rfietf *ird{. 
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to Thebes, became warm in political attachment sect. 
to Athens. The whole force of the little common- . 
wealth was exerted onthe gloriousday of Marathon, 
in the honor of which the Plataeans alone partook 
with the Athenians. In the not less memorable 
action of Salamis, they had their share, tho an 
inland people, aboard the Athenian fleet; and they 
had distinguished themselves, under the command 
of Aristeides, in that great and decisive battle, 
fought near their town, which, beyond all other 
circumstances, hath given celebrity to its name. 

Under the patronage of Athens, democracy of 
course prevailed at Plataca. But as Athens itself 
was not without an aristocratical party, so there 
were in Plataea persons to whom democratical 
government, sometimes perhaps partially oppres¬ 
sive, and always an obstacle to their ambition, 
would be dissatisfactory. Their cause being hope¬ 
less under the dominion of Athens, Thebes was 
the protecting power to which they looked for an 
alteration in their favor. 

In these circumstances a plot was concerted Thucyd. 
between Naucleides, the leading man of the aristo- 1 *’ c *" 
cratical Plataeans, and Eurymachus, who held the 
greatest influence in Thebes. The official directors 
of the Theban government were gained to it; and, 
in the fifteenth year of the Thirty-years truce, when 
Chrysis was in the forty-eighth year of her priest¬ 
hood at Argos, JEnesias ephor at Sparta, and two 
months were yet wanting to complete the archon- 
ship of Pythodorus at Athens, in the sixth month 
after the battle of Potidaea, the spring then begin¬ 
ning, (thus, in the want of a reddier and more 

perfect 
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chap, perfect method, Thucydides has marked the date) 
t X ° L . an armed body, of somewhat more than three 
B.C.431. hundred Thebans, reached Platasa about the first 
7th Ma|i sleep. The Boeotarcs Pythangelus and Diemporus 
butmore" commanded, and they were accompanied by Eury- 
fj** machus. Through confidencein the existing peace, 
no guard was kept in so small a city, which scarcely 
had a public revenue j the gates only were shut at 
night; and being now opened by the party friendly 
to the enterprize, the Thebans entered unresisted. 
Naucleides and the Plataeans about him, in the 
too commonly atrocious spirit of Greek sedition, 
would have completed the business by the imme¬ 
diate massacre of the principal of their fellow- 
townsmen of the opposite party. But Eurymachus 
and the Boeotarcs, not Equally stimulated by the 
passions either of fear or resentment, refused to 
concur in any such proposal. Reckoning them¬ 
selves alreddy masters of the place, and depending 
upon the reddy support of a body of troops, which 
was to follow from Thebes, they lodged their arms 
in the agora; and sending heralds around the 
town, with a conciliating proclamation, they invited. 
all who were disposed to accede to the confederacy 
of the Boeotian people, to come and place their 
arms by theirs. 


Thucyd. 
I. *. c. 3. 


The Plataeans, hastily and in great alarm as¬ 
sembling, were, in the moment, rejoiced to find a 


disposition 


** Eighty days after, according to Thucydides (b. 2. c. 19.) 
the com of Attica was nearly ripe. Eighty days from the 
eighth of April would be the twenty-seventh of June, rather 
a late harvest-season in Attica. Eighty days after the seventh 
of May, namely the twenty.sixth of July, wheat is often ripe 
in the south of England. 
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disposition so far friendly, among those who 
seemed to have them, their families, and their 
whole state, completely at mercy. They showed 
therefore a reddy disposition to accede to the 
terms proposed. But in the course of the com¬ 
munication that inftued, having opportunity to 
discover, amid the darkness, how few the Thebans 
were, they began to observe to oneanother that 
they were abundantly able to overpovver those who 
had thus insidiously surprized them ; and the re¬ 
solution was quickly taken to make the attempt. 
That they might not be noticed in preparation, 
they broke ways through the partition-walls of 
houses, and they formed a barricade of carts and 
waggons, from behind which they might make 
their assault. Waiting then till just before day¬ 
break, while darkness might yet at the same time 
give them the greater advantage from their intimate 
knowlege of the place, and increase the alarm 
and uncertainty of the enemy, they began the 
attack. Twice or thrice they were repulsed; but 
they returned to the charge, the women and slaves 
at die same time throwing stones and tiles from 
the house-tops, with an unceasing clamor which 
increased the confusion, while a heavy rain made 
the obscurity more complete. The Thebans thus 
unable to hear commands or see commanders, 
were incapable of acting in concert, and at length 
fled, each as he could find a passage, in darkness 
and in dirt, mostly ignorant of the ways, while 
their pursuers were .acquainted with every turn. 
A Plateau had shut the gate of the town by which 
they had entered, and which alone had been open; 
voi,. hi. c and 
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chap, and for want of other means at hand, fastened it 

^ . by thrusting the head of a javelin into the catch 

of the lock. Checked thus in their hope of flight, 
some of the Thebans mounted the rampart, and 
throwing themselves down on the outside, mostly 
perished: some, finding a gate unguarded, ob¬ 
tained an axe from a woman, with which they 
forced the lock, and a few thus escaped. Many 
were killed, scattered about the town; but the 
greater part, who had kept more in a body, entered 
a large building adjoining the rampart, whose 
door, which stood open, they mistook for the town- 
gate. This was observed by the Platseans, who 
took immediate measures to prevent their egress. 
It was then proposed to set fire to the building 
and burn those in it; but upon their offering 
to surrender themselves, they were received as 
prisoners at discretion; and shortly after, all the 
rest, who remained alive within the town, came 
and delivered their arms. 

7 '^ . The march of the troops which should have 

supported the enterprize had been retarded by the 
rain. Upon their arrival at the Asopus, they 
found it so swelled that it was with difficulty 
forded; and before they could reach Plataea, the 
miscarriage of those who had entered the place 
was complete. As soon as they were aware of this, 
they determined to plunder the Plataean lands and 
villages, and to seize all the people they could 
find, that they might have hostages for the security 
of their own people, if any should be prisoners in 
Plataea. But the Platseans, expecting such a 
-measure, sent a herald to them, threatening im¬ 
mediate 
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mediate death to the prisoners if any farther at¬ 
tempt was made against the persons or effects of 
the people of Plataea, but promising to restore 
them if the Thebans would immediately quit their 
territory. The agreement was presently made and 
ratified by oath, and the Theban army retired 
accordingly. Such, says Thucydides, is the Theban 
account: but the Platasans deny that any oaths 
passed, and that any promise was given for the 
restoration of the prisoners, except on condition 
that a treaty should be concluded between the 
two states. The Platasans, however, allowed no 
opportunity for farther treaty. Hastening the 
removal of their effects from the country within 
their fortifications, they put to death all their 
prisoners to the number of a hundred and eighty, 
among whom was Eurymachus, the author of the 
enterprise. 

Such was the inauspicious prelude to the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war. The execution of the unhappy 
prisoners, supposing no compact to forbid it, seems 
indeed to have been in strict conformity to what 
may be called the national law of the Greeks ; 
upon the §ame principal as spies, traitors, and 
pirates, are liable to capital punishment by the 
law of nations in modern Europe. The bodies, 
as the Grecian law of humanity required, were 
restored, through the intervention of heralds. But 
the Platasans, aware that the Thebans would feel 
upon the occasion, and perhaps reason, differently 
from themselves, prepared for resisting that re¬ 
venge which was to be expected. Immediately 
upon discovery that the town was surprized, a 

(i 2 messenger 
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chap, messenger had been dispatched to Athens with the 

. XI11, ,, intelligence; and another as soon as the Thebans 
were made prisoners. Upon receiving the first 
news, the Athenian administration issued orders 
for seizing all Boeotians within Attica: in return 
to the second, directions were sent to keep the 
prisoners made in Plateea in safe custody, till 
the Athenian government should determine what 
farther was. to be done. Unfortunately, such was 
the ill-considered haste of the Plataeans, the fatal 
execution had taken place before the messenger 
with this order arrived. So severe a measure, 
even supposing no breach of faith, plighted or 
implied, would, by its operation upon the passions, 
preclude negotiation. An Athenian army was 
therefore sent with a convoy of provisions to 
Plataea; a small body was left to strengthen the 
place; and the women, children, and whatever 
else would be useless in a siege, were brought 
away. 
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Chapter xiv. 

Of the Peloponnesian War, from its Com¬ 
mencement to the Death of Pericles, with a 
summary Viewr of the History of Thrace. 


SECTION I. 

State of the Athenian and Peloponnesian Confederacies. In¬ 
vasion and Ravage of Attica by the Peloponnesians. Opera¬ 
tions of the Athenian Fleet in the Western Seas under 
Carcinus : Gallant Action of the Spartan Brasidas: Ravage 
of .the Pelofk>nnesian Coast , and Acquisition of Cepkallenia 
to the Athenian Confederacy. Operations of the Athenian 
Fleet in the Eastern Seas under Cleopompus. Measures for 
the Security of Athens : Remarkable Decree: Extermination 
of the Mginetans. Invasion and Ravage of Megaris by the 
Athenians. 

T HIS unfortunate transaction between two sect. 

inferior republics, which no prudence in the <——' 
leading states could prevent or foresee, made ac- 
commodation more than ever impracticable ; and 
both parties prepared for hostilities with the most 
serious diligence. At this time, says Thucydides, c - 8 * 
who was a living witness, Greece abounded with 
youth, through inexperience, ardent for war; while, 
among those of more sober age, many things con¬ 
tributed to stimulate passion, or excite apprehen¬ 
sion. Many oracular responses were circulated, 
many signs and wonders were reported; and some 
g 3 phenomena 
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chap, phenomena really occurred, of a kind to affect the 
imaginations of men in a superstitious age: to raise 
hope or inspire alarm. Among these, what most 
ingaged attention was an earthquake that shook 
the sacred iland of Delos; which never, within 
the reach of tradition, had before been so affected. 
Amid this universal irritation of men’s minds, a 
very general disposition prevailed, as the candid 
Athenian in the most explicit terms avows, to 
favor the Lacedemonian cause, as the cause of 
liberty and independency: while animosity and 
indignation were the sentiments excited by that 
arbitrary and oppressive command, which a large 
portion of the Grecian people experienced, and the 
rest dreaded, from the soverein Many of Athens. 

The two confederacies, now upon the point of 
ingRging in war, were very differently composed, 
but the force of the Greek nation was very equally 
divided between them. With the Lacedaemonians 
all the Peloponnesian states joined, except the 
Argians, who remained neuter, and the Achaians; 

w * 10m Pellenians only took part in the 
beginning of the war. Of northern Greece, the 
Megarians, Boeotians, Locrians, Phocians, Am- 
braciots, Leucadians, and Anactorians, joined the 
Peloponnesian alliance. The navy was to be 
formed by the Lacedaemonians, Corinthians, Sicy- 
onians, Pellenians, Eleians, Megarians, Ambraciots, 
and Leucadians. The Boeotians, Phocians, and 
Locrians furnished cavalry; the other states in¬ 
fantry only. It was proposed to raise no less than 
five hundred trireme gallies within the confede¬ 
racy ; its proportion being assessed upon every 

maritime 
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maritime state; and contributions in money were 
required from all. Ministers were sent to endevor 
to form alliances among forein nations ; and the 
great king, as the king of Persia was called, or 
oftener simply the King, was not neglected^ but Thucjd. 
for external assistance the principal expectation biod. .1.1*4 
was from the Italian and Sicilian Greeks, who c ' 41 ' 
possessed considerable maritime force, and mostly 
favored the Peloponnesian interest. 

Athens had few allies, properly so called. On 
the continent of Greece the principal were the 
Thessalians and the Acarnanians: the former little Thucyd. 

1. 2. C. M: 

ingaged by interest or inclination, but bound by a 
treaty of long standing: most of the Acarnanian 
towns, tho some were adverse, joined with more 
zeal in the Athenian cause. The Plataeans are c - 9 * 
besides named, and the Messenians of Naupactus: 
the republic of the former however, except the 
meer garrison of their town, existing only within 
the walls of Athens : and that of the latter never 


capable of existence but under Athenian protection. 
Of the ilands, Corcyra, Zacynthus, Chios, and 
Lesbos, are alone properly reckoned among the 
allies of Athens. Corcyra assisted in fixing Zacyn¬ 
thus, before disposed to the Athenian interest. 
Chios and the republics of Lesbos were still treated 
with respect by the Athenian government, as in¬ 
dependent states; and they still possessed their own 
fleets. All the other ilands of the JEgean sea, 
except the Lacedaemonian colonies of Melos and 
Thera, all the numerous and wealthy Grecian 
cities of Asia Minor, of the Hellespont, and of 
Thrace, were tributary subjects of the Athenian 

e 4 people 
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chap, people; not allowed to possess ships of war, but 

. .. XIV ~ . dependent upon Athens for protection, and liable 
to every kind and degree of control from that 
imperial state. 

Thucyd. N^vs of the transactions at Plataea, arriving 
' c ' ,0 ‘ at Lacedaemon, hastened the measure, before in 
some degree resolved upon, to invade Attica. 
Summons were sent through the confederacy, in 
pursuance of which two-thirds of the w hole land- 
force of the Peloponnesian states met the Lace¬ 
daemonian army, on an appointed day, at the 
Corinthian isthmus. The command-in-chief was 
not denied to the venerable king Archidamus, not¬ 
withstanding his known disapprobation of the war, 
nor did he scruple, in that command, to show his 
steddiness in the principles he had always professed. 
Before he would lead his forces out of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, he sent a herald, to make one more trial 
whether the threatening storm, now reddy to. burst, 
might have produced any disposition in the Athe¬ 
nians to relax. Thucydides has left no room to 
doubt either that his purpose was liberal and 
generous, or that his influence to guide the counsels 
of the confederacy in the way of liberality and 
generosity, the way that he thought the common 
good of Greece, and the good of Lacedaemon and 
all Peloponnesus, as inseparable from the common 
good of Greece, required, was very deficient. In 
this persuasion apparently of the Athenian admi¬ 
nistration, probably under the direction of Pericles, 
an answer was returned, importing that, if the 
Peloponnesians would communicate with the 
Athenians, they must first withdraw their army, 

and 
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and send the troops of the several states to their sect. 

respective homes: the herald was required to v__^_; 

leave Athens the same day, and conducted by a 
guard to the Attic border. Upon this Archidamus 
proceeded on his march. The Thebans marching 
to join him, detached a part of their infantry to 
waste the Platsean lands. With the remainder, 
and all their cavalry, they reached him in the 
Megarian territory. 

While the Peloponnesian troops were assem- Thucyd. 

* t I, 2, C. 

bling, Pericles was ingaged in the arduous office 
of preparing the minds of the Athenian people 
for what was to follow ; obviating the clamors of 
faction, the discontent which would arise from the 
unavoidable calamities of a defensive war, and 
the jealousies to which his own situation of first- 
minister of the commonwealth would now more 
than ever expose him. He had been elected, 
according to the ordinary military establishment 
of Athens, with nine collegues, to command the 
Athenian forces. But since the first Persian 
invasion, the practice seems to have gained to 
appoint one of the ten, by popular election, to be 
perpetual chief, with the title of general of the 
commonwealth, and with the sole power to con¬ 
voke, at his discretion, extraordinary assemblies 
of the people. Pericles was now so elected. But 
Pericles had lived in habits of friendship with the 
Spartan king Archidamus: they were ingaged to¬ 
gether in the sacred league of hospitality. Possibly 
Archidamus, in kindness to Pericles, might, amid 
the general ravage of Attica, procure favor to his 
estates; possibly, to excite envy and jealousy 

against 
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chap, ag&tosthim, the Lacedaemonians most hostile to 
xiv. him might procure ostentation of such a mark of 
* good-will from the enemies of his country. To 
prevent ill consequences, Pericles declared, in the 
assembly of the people, his apprehension of such 
circumstances ; and he added that, if any of his 
estates should be more spared than those around 
them, they should be no longer his own but the 
public property. He took opportunity at the 
same time for repeating his exhortation to the 
people, to disregard the waste of their possessions 
in Attica, and by all means to avoid any general in- 
gagement by land, directing their utmost attention 
to their navy. This alone, he said, could maintain 
their dominion over their invaluable transmarine 
possessions and dependencies, and only those 
could insure them that final success, which supe¬ 
riority of revenue, under the direction of wise 
counsels, must always give. He proceeded then 
to a display of the means which the commonwealth 
possessed. The annual tribute from transmarine 
dependencies, exclusively of other sources of re¬ 
venue, he observed, amounted now to six hundred 
talents, about one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling. But there were actually in the 
treasury, in coined money, no less than six thousand 
talents, or one million five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. The uncoined gold and silver 
which might be employed, should the necessities 
of the commonwealth require, offerings public and 
private, sacred vases used in processions and 
public festivals, Persian spoils, and a variety of 
smaller articles, would amount to not less than five 

hundred 
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hundred talents. Besides a 11 this, the pure gold sect. 

about the single statue of Minerva in the acropolis . 
was of the weight of forty talents ; precisely, accord¬ 
ing to Arbuthnot, a ton averdup ois, and in value 
about a hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling 1 ; 
and this quantity of gold had been so adapted by 
Pheidias that the whole might be taken off with¬ 
out injury to the statue; and whenever returning 
public wealth in settled peace afforded means, it 
might be replaced. The military force of the 
commonwealth was at the same time truly formi¬ 
dable. The native heavy-armed foot were no less 
than twenty-nine thousand men. Sixteen thousand 
of these sufficed for guards and garrisons; and the 
eldest and the youngest of the citizens were com¬ 
petent for that service; so that there remained 
thirteen thousand, the flower of the Athenian 
youth, to be employed in annoying the enemy 
wherever opportunity might offer. The cavalry, 
including the horse-bowmen, were twelve hun¬ 
dred ; the foot-bowmen were sixteen hundred; 
and the whole native force of the commonwealth 
thus amounted to near thirty-two thousand men, 
exclusively of the numerous light-armed slaves 
always attendant upon Grecian armies. What 
should be added for the forces which might be 
raised among the allies and subjects of the state, 
the historian has not informed us, and we have no 

means 

* ,A ton weight appears an enormous quantity of gold to be 
so employed; yet the account seems not to have excited 
suspicion among commentators, antient or modem. Indeed 
when a quantity of gold was collected, means to make in¬ 
terest of it were not, in those days, reddy; and to secure it 
against democratical extravagance, for a resource in calamity,, 
no method was so effectual as dedicating it in a temple. 
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chap. *means for calculation. The fleet consisted of three 
hundred trireme gallies. The crews would be 
more than fifty thousand men. IIow far slaves 
were employed, and how far the citizens of subject 
states, we have no precise information. But every 
Athenian was more or less a seaman: even the 
St ai. heavy-armed sometimes worked at the oar; and, 
upon occasion, all the seamen equally served by 
land. But the meer sailor was commonly of the 
lowest order of citizens, carried only light armour, 

Xen. Hal. , , , J ° 

1 1. c. 2. and was esteemed of inferior military rank to the 
Thucyd. heavy-armed and perhaps even to the middle- 
i. a. c . 14. armed soldier. 

Persuaded, says Thucydides, by these, and other 
arguments which Pericles was accustomed to urge, 
the Attic people applied themselves to the un¬ 
grateful task of stripping their whole country, and 
fixing themselves with their families within that 
space, ample of its kind, which the walls surround¬ 
ing and connecting Athens and its ports inclosed. 
All their furniture they brought with them ; and 
many even the frames of their houses; valuable in 
a country where the materials for building were 
wood and marble; the former scarce; the latter, 
tho plentiful, yet in workmanship costly. Their 
cattle, great and small, and attending slaves, were 
transported to the neighboring ilands, principally 
to Euboea. This measure however was not re¬ 
solved on, even upon conviction of the pressure 
of necessity, without extreme reluctance; for the 
Attic people, continues the cotemporary writer, 
were, beyond all other Greeks, attached to their 
country possessions and a country life. The ravages 

of 
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of the Persian war were now repaired, with largf 
improvement upon the antient state of things; most 
of the houses were newly built ; some lately com¬ 
pleted, and elegantly and expensively furnished, 
so that, according to Isocrates, they were superior 
to the houses in the city. The temples also in the 
several borough towns, destroyed in the Persian 
war, had been zealously restored ; and the people 
were warmly attached to those which they esteemed 
their own inherited religious rites, peculiar to that 
town which had been the town of their ancestors, 
before Theseus concentrated their religion, govern¬ 
ment, and jurisprudence of the country in Athens. 

Beside the prejudices thus to be violated and 
imaginary evils to be supported, the real inconve- 
niencies, unavoidably attending the measure, were 
great. While their improvements were to be de¬ 
molished, and the revenues from their estates to 
cease, only a few of the more opulent could obtain 
houses for the habitation of their families ; and 
but a small proportion could be received into those 
of their friends. The numerous temples of Athens 
afforded an incommodious shelter to many: all 
were occupied, excepting those within the citadel, 
and the magnificent and highly venerated Eleusi- 
nium, the fane of the mysterious Ceres, with one 
or two others, which were firmly locked. Even 
the superstition which had taught to-dread the 
roof of the temple called the Pelasgic, as under 
a curse from the deity, yielded to the pressing 
necessity of the times. Those who, in the actual 
circumstances, took the lead in public business, 
had certainly a difficult and hazardous office: it 

was 
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•pas of urgent necessity for them to be cautious of 
pressing upon a larger portion of the soverein 
multitude in favor of a smaller; and hence perhaps 
the distressed individuals from the country were 
not objects, as apparently they ought to have been, 
of the care of government, but were left almost 
intirely to their own means and their own dis¬ 
cretion. When the temples were all occupied, the 
turrets of the city-walls were resorted to for private 
residence. But neither buildings nor space within 
the city sufficed for the multitude. Many families 
formed for themselves the best shelter they were 
able, on the vacant ground inclosed within the long 
walls and about the port of Peiraeus. In this space, 
could the administration have used the foresight 
and diligence which it seems to have possessed, 
all or the greater part, best both for themselves 
and for the public, perhaps might have been ac¬ 
commodated. Measures against the enemy showed 
ability and energy. The most effectual steps were 
taken for applying the force of the allies; and a 
fleet of a hundred triremes was prepared for an 
expedition against Peloponnesus. 

The Peloponnesian army meanwhile entered 
Attica by the way of (Enoe, and the first operation 
was the siege of that town, critically situated for 
the defence of the border against Boeotia, and 
therefore strongly fortified and well provided. The 
reluctance of the Athenians to abandon their estates 
had been such, that much of their effects might f 
have been the prey of the invaders, if the delay 
occasioned by the siege of (Enoe had not given 
opportunity to complete the removal. Complaint 

was 
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was in consequence loud against Archidamus. 
That worthy prince had scarcely now given up all 
hope that some disposition to concession on the 
part of the Athenians might afford opportunity to 
open a treaty, and save Greece from the ruin 
threatened by the exertion of its whole force so 
equally divided against itself. But when the 
siege had been pressed for several days, with the 
machines then in use, and in all the known, ways 
of attack upon fortifications*, and little progress 
was made, discontent spredding and growing more 
vehement through the army, and no symptom 
appearing of a disposition among the Athenians 
to treat, Archidamus yielded to the wishes of his 
troops. About eighty days after the attempt upon 
Plataea, when the corn was nearly ripe, being joined 
by the Theban infantry, he raised the siege of 
CEnoe, and advanced into Attica with an army, 
according to Plutarch, of sixty thousand men. 
The Eleusinian and Thriasian plains were imme¬ 
diately ravaged: a body of Atheniah horse was 
defeated near Rheiti; and the army, keeping 
mount iEgaleon on the right, passed by the way 
of Cecropia to Acharnse, the largest and richest 
borough of Attica, situate within eight miles of 
Athens. 

Archidamus had expected that the Athenian 
people, strong in numbers, naturally high-spirited 
and impatient, and prepared for war as they had 
never before been, would not have borne, without 
opposition, the waste of the Eleusinian and Thria¬ 
sian lands; but he depended still more upon the 

ruin 
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ruin now hanging over Acharnse. The people of 
that borough formed no fewer than three thousand 
heavy-armed foot; they could not but have great 
weight in the Athenian assembly ; and Archida- 
mus thought it probable that their impatience, 
under the destruction of their property, would 
influence the whole people to require that they 
should be led out to battle: or otherwise, that 
when^he Acharnians saw their own estates ruined, 
they would with little zeal ingage in the defence of 
those of others, and thus he might proceed with 
more security to ravage all the rest of the country. 
What passed in Athens proved the justness of his 
judgement. From the time of the Persian war, now 
remembered only by a few of the oldest citizens, 
Attica, except a small part of the border, had never 
felt the ravage of an enemy. The Eleusinian and 
Thriasian plains had been plundered about four¬ 
teen years before by the army under Pleistoanax; 
and so much was supported now as matter to be 
expected. But when the Peloponnesian army 
incamped within sight of Athens, and the rich 
Achamian vale was to be the next object of 
devastation, the whole city was in uproar. Some 
were vehement for marching out to defend their 
property; others as warmly opposed a measure 
which would so indanger the commonwealth; but 
on all sides there was an outciy against Pericles ■ 
who/whether as advising the war, or refusing the 
means of ingaging the enemy, was reproached as 
the principal author of the present evils. 

Amid all the vehemence of clamor, the intrigues 
of faction, and the threats of popular animosity, 

Pericles 
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Pericles remained immoveable. Leaving the fer¬ 
ment to evaporate in altercation among individuals, 
he would convene no assembly; he would hold no 
council; but while he gave his own attention, he 
directed also that of others as much as possible to 
what, in any moment of sober reflection, all would 
admit to be of the first importance, the guard 
of the city and the preservation of good order. 
Meantime he was frequently sending out parties 
of cavalry to cut off stragglers and prevent the ex¬ 
tension of ravage to any distance from the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian camp. Expectation thus raised, and 
an interest created for the public mind, popular 
passion was diverted, popular combination dissi¬ 
pated, and ruinous resolutions were prevented. 
In an action with the Boeotian horse, the Athenian 
and Thessalian had the advantage, till a body of 
Peloponnesian foot coming up, compelled them to 
retreat. They so far however vindicated the honor 
of their arms as, on the same day, to carry off 
their dead, without a truce, which the defeated 
usually solicited for the purpose; and it was not 
till the next day that the Peloponnesians, in claim 
of victory, erected a trophy on the field. After 
some time, provisions beginning to fail in the 
Peloponnesian camp, and every provocation ap¬ 
pearing ineffectual against the resolution of the 
Athenians not to risk a general ingagement, the 
army moved from Acharnae. Ravaging the lands 
between the mountains Parnes and Brilessus, they 
proceeded by Oropus, whose territory they also 
ravaged, into Boeotia, and having thus traversed 
vol. hi. n Attica 
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chap. Attica from west to east, they returned into Pelo- 
v- XIV ‘ , ponnesus, and dispersed to their several homes. 

While such were the sufferings of Attica in this 
first summer of the war, a fleet of a hundred 
trireme gallies, with a thousand heavy foot and 
four hundred bowmen, was sent from Peiraeus, 
under Carcinus, Proteas, and Socrates son of 
Antigenes, to retaliate devastation upon Pelopon¬ 
nesus. Fifty gallies from Corcyra, and a few 
from some of the other allies, joined this arma- 
Thucyd. ment. A descent was made first on the Messenian 
*• *• e ' a& * coast, and the troops marched toward Methone; 

a town then ill fortified, and without a garrison. 
As it was known that there was no considerable 
military force in the neighborhood, they incamped, 
scattered around the place, at the same time to 
prevent valuables from being carried out, and to 
collect booty from the country. But Brasidas, 
who commanded the district, with only a hundred 
Lacedaemonians, piercing their camp, got into 
Methone; and by the order which he established 
among the inhabitants, together with the small 
force which he brought (for the Spartans were all 
bred to be either soldiers or officers as occasion 
might require)secured the place against an assault 1 . 
The Athenian commanders, finding their design 
thus frustrated, for it was not at all their purpose 

to 

* ’Aydfvwut in iroiltit, is the phrase used by Thucydides in 
first speaking of Methone. In the very next sentence he 
says that Brasidas iGovOu ro 7 < it t*» His meaning 

therefore was, that there were no Lacedaemonians in the 
place, and consequently no soldiers; the inhabitants being all 
unarmed Messeniana and Helots. 
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to ingage in a siege, reimbarked their forces. By se< 

this bold and successful effort, Brasidas gained ,_ 

great credit in Sparta, and became considered as 
an officer superiorly qualified for commands which 
might require activity and daring exertion. 

The Peloponnesians early found that a navy 
was not to be created so rapidly as some of their 
warmer politicians had promised them. A wide 
extent of coast remained, and was likely to remain, 
open to the attacks of the Athenian ‘fleet. The 
land-force was again debarked near the Eleian 
town of Pheia, which was taken; the neighboring 
country was ravaged, and the Eleians, assembled 
in haste to protect their property, were defeated. 

To keep Pheia being however no object to the 
Athenian commanders, the Eleians were no sooner 
collected in force sufficient to oppose them, than 
they reimbarked their troops, and, proceeding 
northward along the coast, continued their depre¬ 
dations W'herever they found most temptation and 
least danger. They took* Solium, a small town on Tiiwyd 
the iEtolian coast belonging to the Corinthians, 2 ‘ c 3 
and gave it to the Acamanians of Palira. They 
took Astacus in Acarnania, and, expelling its 
tyrant Evarchus, they committed the supreme 
power to the popular assembly, and the city be¬ 
came a member of the Athenian confederacy. 

They proceeded then to Cephallenia, which was 
at that time divided between no less than four 
republics, Pale, Crane, Same, and Prone. The 
particularity with which Thucydides describes its 
situation and circumstances implies that, in his 
time, those western islands were little generally 

h 2 known 
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chap, known among the Greeks. Without any act of 
. X1V ‘ , hostility, the whole of Cephallenia was induced to 
accede to the Athenian alliance. After these 
considerable services, the armament returned to 
Attica. 

i hucyd. While the war was thus carried into the western 

seas of Greece, a squadron of thirty gallies, under 
Cleopompus, sailed eastward and northward, to 
protect Euboea, and to annoy the hostile states in 
its neighborhood, especially Locris. Some of the 
lands on the Locrian coast were ravaged; the 
town of Thronium, capitulating, gave hostages to 
insure the performance of some compact, probably 
for payment of a subsidy and abstaining from 
hostilities, and the Locrians of the other towns, 
taking the field to relieve Thronium, were defeated 
c.32 at Alope. To prevent depredations which the 
Opuntian Locrians were accustomed to make, on 
the Euboean coast, the little iland of Ataianta, 
near the coast of Locris, was fortified, and a small 
naval force was stationed there. 

Within Attica, meanwhile, after the departure 
of the Peloponnesian army, the counsels of the 
administration were diligently directed to provide 
the best security for the country that its exposed 
situation and the inferiority of its land-force would 
admit: posts were occupied on the frontier, and 
guard-ships were stationed on different parts of 
the coast A measure followed, which, taking 
place at the time when Thucydides wrote and 
Pericles spoke, and while Pericles held the prin¬ 
cipal influence in the administration, strongly 
marks both the inherent weakness and the indelible 

barbarism 
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barbarism of democratical government. A decree of sect 
the people directed that a thousand talents should . L 
be set apart in the treasury in the citadel, as a 
deposit, not to be touched unless the enemy should 
attack the city by sea; a circumstance which implied 
the prior ruin of the Athenian fleet, and the only 
one, it was supposed, which could superinduce the 
ruin of the commonwealth. But so little confidence 
was placed in a decree so important, sanctioned 
only by the present will of that giddy tyrant the 
multitude of Athens, against whose caprices since 
the depression of the court of Areiopagus, no 
balancing power remained, the denunciation of 
capital punishment was added against whosoever 
should propose, and whosoever should concur in, 
any decree for the disposal of that money to any 
other purpose, or in any other circumstances. It 
was at the same time ordered, by the same autho¬ 
rity, that a hundred triremes should be yearly 
selected, the best of the fleet, to be employed on 
the same occasion only. 

Another measure, of no small actual severity, 
was thought justifiable by public expediency, and 
by the right and the duty of obviating public 
danger. It was judged unsafe to permit a people Thiicyd. 
so inveterately inimical as the AEginetans, and 
known to have been active in exciting the war, 
any longer to hold, tho under the control of an 
Athenian garrison, that iland which had been 
emphatically termed the Eyesore of Peiraeus. It 
was desirable at the same time to disincumber tile 
city of a part of the multitude which so inconve¬ 
niently crowded it. The Aiginetans were therefore 

H o, excelled 
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expelled from their iland, and a colony of Athenians 
took possession of their lands and houses. A 
garrison was thus maintained without public ex¬ 
pence, and the government was relieved of some 
portion of the care incumbent on it, to provide for 
those citizens who were unable to provide for 
themselves. A distribution of money from the 
public treasury alleviated the present wants of the 
remaining poor in Athens. No provision seems 
to have been made or proposed by the Athenian 
government for the exterminated iEginetans. In¬ 
stances indeed are so familiar, in Grecian history, 
of an obnoxious people, a Grecian people, reduced 
to slavery by a Grecian people, that it might 
perhaps be thought an act of clemency to allow 
them to migrate. The Lacedaemonians however 
gave them the Thyreatis, a small territory on the 
confines of Laconia and Argolis, a situation pro¬ 
bably inconvenient enough, from the constant 
enmity of Argos to Lacedaemon. A few only of 
the exiles found more desirable establishments 
among their friends in other parts of Greece. 
Thucydides mentions, among the events of this 
summer, a nearly total eclipse of the sun, begin¬ 
ning soon after midday, which ascertains the 
chronology. 

Toward the close of autumn the whole force of 
Athens marched, under the command of Pericles, 
to retaliate the vengeance and reap the profit of 
ravage, where it could be done most reddily, and 
now with complete security, in the bordering 
territory of Megara. The fleet under Carcinus, 
just returned from the western sea, was lying at 

iEeina. 
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jEgina. Proceeding to the Megarian coast, its sect. 
land-force joined that under Pericles. Tlius was . \ , 

formed, according to Thucydides, the largest 
Athenian army ever assembled in the course of 
the war. The Athenians were not less than ten 
thousand, and the Metics, those denizens of Athens 
who had not the privileges of Athenian citizens, 
were four thousand heavy-armed foot: the number 
of light-armed he does not state, but he says they 
were a large body. When plunder and waste had 
been carried as far as circumstances allowed, the 
whole armament returned to Peiraeus and Athens. 

SECTION II. 

Summary view of the History of Thrace: Alliance negotiated 
by Athens with Sitalces King of Thrace and. Perdiccas King 
of Macedonia. Public Funeral at Athens in honor of 
the Slain in their Country's Service. Expedition of the 
Corinthians against Acarnania and Cephallcnia. 

Such were the military transactions of the first sect. 
summer of the war. Meanwhile negotiations had 
been diligently prosecuted; with the purpose 
chiefly of providing security for that revenue, 
arising in tribute from transmarine Grecian states, 
which inabled Athens to maintain the most power¬ 
ful navy then in the world, and to withstand the 
superior land-force of the Peloponnesian con¬ 
federacy. The enmity of the king of Macedonia 
threatened inconvenience; and, especially to ob¬ 
viate this, an improvement of friendly connection 
with the extensive monarchy of Thrace was 
desirable. 


H 4. 
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chap. Thrace* as we have formerly observed, appears 
<_ XJV ' . to have been occupied in early times by the same 
Peiasgian hords who principally gave origin to the 
Grecian people. But instead of advancing with 
the Greeks in knowlege and civilization, those 
glimmerings of science which, according to the 
oldest Grecian traditions, beamed upon their coun¬ 
try before they reached Greece, were totally lost; 
and two prejudices, perhaps brought by hords 
from the mountains of the interior, who over¬ 
whelmed the civilized inhabitants of the coast, 
becoming leading principles over the whole nation, 
made the Thracians incorrigibly barbarous: ‘ To 
Herod. * ^ ve by war and rapine,’ says Herodotus, ‘ is 

i. 5. c. 6. « their delight and their glory; and nothing they 
£ esteem so dishonorable as agriculture.’ A most 
indispensable ornament of their persons was to 
have the skin punctured in various figures; a 
whimsical practice of barbarians, remarkable for 
its universality; found antiently among our an¬ 
cestors the Britons, in the extreme of the old 
world, and lately among their antipodes in the 
little ilands of the Pacific ocean; who, but for 
the wonderful improvements of modern European 
navigation, must have remained ever equally un¬ 
known to the people of the old world, and of 
what has been called the new. Between mount 
Haemus and the Danube lived the Getes, by some 
Timcyd. su PP ose d the founders of the Gothic name; 
*• a. c . 96, according to Thucydides a Thracian people, but 
97 ' still more barbarous than the other Thracians; 
resembling in manners the Scythians, who wan¬ 
dered to an unknown extent, over the vast conti¬ 
nent 
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nent to the northward and northeastward of the sec t. 
Danube and the Euxine. . , 

Under the reign of Darius, the whole of the 
Thracian country had been brought to acknow- 
lege the Persian dominion. The retreat of the 
Persians out of Europe, after the defeat of Xerxes, 
appears to have given opportunity for forming, 
among its people, an empire such as had been 
before unknown. What wars or what policy led 
to it we are uninformed; but Teres, chief of the Timcyd. 

la 2. Cl 2p. 

Odrysian clan, became soverein of all the Thra¬ 
cians, from the jEgean sea to the Danube, and 
from the Euxine to the Strymon; a country con¬ 
siderably larger than all Greece. Some moun¬ 
taineers of the borders, and some clans of the 
plains, in the central part of the continent beyond 
the Strymon, alone maintained themselves in in¬ 
dependency. The Grecian towns on the coast, all 
paying tribute to Athens to have safety for their 
commerce, found it convenient also to pay tribute 
to the Thracian prince, to have safety for their 
lands and towns. So far then owning subjection, 
and contributing to the strength and splendor of 
the monarchy, they were not objects of jealousy 
and oppression, but rather of protection and in- 
couragement: for the Thracians, wealthy by the 
possession of ample and fruitful territory, by the 
produce of mines of the richest metals, and by the 
command of numerous tributaries, but despising 
agriculture and commerce, did not despise con- 
veniencies, or even luxuries, which only agriculture 
and commerce can give. 

On the death of Teres the extensive monarchy 

of 
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of Thrace devolved to his son Sitalces, who had 
married the sister of Nymphodorus, a citizen of 
the Grecian town of Abdera, one of the subject 
dependencies of Athens. An advantageous open¬ 
ing was thus offered to the Athenian government 
for improving their interest with the Thracian 
king. Through Nymphodorus an alliance was 
formed with Sitalces: and such was the ascen¬ 
dancy which the little republics of Greece had 
acquired among forein nations, Sadocus, the 
eldest son of the powerful monarch of Thrace, 
accepted, as a valuable honor, his admission to 
the name and privileges of one of the Athenian 
people. The brother-in-law of Sitalces then under¬ 
took to be mediator between the king of Macedonia 
and the Athenian commonwealth; and, for the 
town of Therme, Perdiccas joined the Thracian 
prince in the Athenian alliance. 

Winter setting in, and military operations being 
suspended, Pericles did not neglect the means 
which established custom offered, for animating 
the Athenian people in the cause in which they 
were ingaged, and converting even the calamities 
of war into an occasion of triumph. The funeral 
of those who had fallen in their country’s service 
was publicly solemnized; and the manner of it 
remains particularly described by Thucydides. 
Three days before the ceremony of burial, the 
bones, collected from the bodies previously burnt, 
according to the ordinary practice of the Greeks, 
were arranged under an ample awning. While 
thus, according to the modem phrase, they lay in 
state, it was usual for the relations to visit them, 

and 
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and throw on anything that fancy or superstition sect. 
gave to imagine a grateful offering to the spirits of IL , 
the deceased, or honorable to their memory among 
the living. The day of the burial being arrived, 
the bones were placed in ten chests of cypress- 
wood, raised on carriages, one for each ward of 
Attica, and an eleventh carriage bore an empty 
bier with a pall, in honor of those whose bodies 
could not be recovered. Procession was then Thuejd. 
made in solemn march to the public tomb in the ^ 
Cerameicus, the most beautiful suburb of the city; Duk ' 
the female relations of the deceased attending, and, 
according to the Grecian custom, venting their 
lamentations aloud. From the institution of the Thuc r d - 

]. 2. c. 34. 

ceremony, the tomb in the Cerameicus had been 
the receptacle of all who had been honored with 
a public funeral, excepting those who had fallen 
at Marathon; who, for the supereminence of their 
merit, and the singular glory of the action, had 
been buried in the field of battle, where their 
peculiar monument was raised over them. Some 
person of superior dignity and eminent abilities 
was always appointed by the people to speak the 
funeral panegyric. On the present occasion every 
circumstance directed the public choice to Pericles. • 

When therefore the ceremony of intom bing was 
over, Pericles passed through the crowd to a lofty 
stand raised for the occasion, so that he might be 
heard by the attending multitude the most exten¬ 
sively possible; and thence delivered that oration, 
the heads of which at least Thucydides, who was 1.1. e. aa. 
probably present, has, it is from his own professions & 46?' 35 ' 
to be presumed, faithfully collected, preserving in 

a great 
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chap, a great degree even the manner in which it was 
spoken. It remains, in its original language, a 
finished model of the simple and severe sublime 
in oratory, which has been the admiration of all 
succeeding ages; but which must sink in any 
translation, denies abridgement, and defies either 
imitation or paraphrase, perhaps beyond any 
composition that ever was committed to writing. 

Thucyd. The winter was not for all parts of Greece, as 

1. 2. C. 33. ■ 7 

for Athens, a season of repose. Evarchus, the 
expelled tyrant of Astacusin Acarnania, applied 
to Corinth for assistance to restore him to his little 
dominion. The antients seldom ventured upon 
maritime expeditions in short days and stormy 
seasons; the narrowness of their seas, the height 
and rockiness of their coast, the frequency of 
sudden squalls, and the want of a guide in cloudy 
weather, rendering it far more dangerous than 
where the ocean is at hand, and where in a stout 
vessel, under guidance of the compass, distance 
from land is safety. The zeal of Corinth however 
was not to be deterred. Forty ships of war and 
fifteen hundred heavy foot, under Euphamidas, 
with some auxiliary mercenaries raised by Evar¬ 
chus, recovered Astacus. Attempts were made 
upon some other towns of Acarnania, but without 
success. The Corinthians then moving home¬ 
ward, debarked in Cephallenia, on the Cranman 
lands. The Crameans, amusing them with the 
pretence of a disposition to capitulate, attacked 
them unawares, and forced them to relmbark with 
loss; upon which, without attempting any thin g 
further, they returned to Corinth. 
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SECTION III. 

Second Invasion of Attica by the Peloponnesians. Pestilence 
at Athens. Operations of the Athenian Fleet on the Pelo~ 
ponnesian Coast under Pericles-, and on the Macedonian 
Coast under Agnon. Effects of popular Discontent at 
Athens. First Effort of the Peloponnesian Fleet. Attempt 
of the Peloponnesians to send an Embassy into Persia. 
Barbarity of the Grecian System of War. An Athenian 
Squadron stationed in the Western Sea. Surrender of 
Potidasa to the Athenians. Death of Pericles. 

The events of the first campain justify the 
wisdom both of Pericles and* of Archidamus, in v _ 
the counsels they respectively gave before the 
commencement of hostilities. The Peloponne¬ 
sians were evidently not prepared to wage offensive 
war against Athens with any advantage. A con¬ 
siderable part of Attica had been ravaged; the 
harvest had been consumed, carried off, or de¬ 
stroyed. But Athens could support that loss; 
and the Athenian fleets had meanwhile, with less 
expence and inconvenience, and probably with 
more profit, been dealing destruction and gathering 
spoil in various parts of Peloponnesus and its 
confederate states. At the same time negotiations 
had been concluded which promised great access 
of strength to Athens for the campains to insue ; 
while the Peloponnesians, who had proposed to 
extend their alliances, had brought nothing of the 
kind to effect. 

In the second year the Peloponnesian army was 
again assembled in spring; and toward the be¬ 
ginning of summer, still under the command of 

Archidamus, 
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chap. Archidamus, again entered and ravaged Attica. 
. xnr - i But a natural calamity, far more ternble than the 
swords of their enemies, now attacked the Athe¬ 
nians ; a pestilential fever, in many points nearly 
resembling that scourge which, under the name of 
the plague, has been, in modern times, continually 
desolating the fine climates of the east; yet , 
according to the accurate Thucydides, differing in 
some essential circumstances. It was then new 
to the Greeks. Like the modern plague, it was 
supposed to have originated in Ethiopia; whence, 
passing into Egypt, it was quickly communicated 
over the greater part of the Persian empire. 
Among the Greeks it was first observed in some 
towns of the Asian coast, and of the neighboring 
ilands, particularly Lemnos. Its first appearance 
among the Athenians was in Peiraeus; and they 
were so little aware how it came, or what it was, 
that a fancy arose, and gained some credit among 
them, that the wells had been poisoned by the 
Peloponnesians. Quickly it made its way into 
the upper town, as Athens was often called, and 
then the mortality increased rapidly. What was 
the cause of this malady, says Thucydides, I will 
leave to others to investigate ; but I will describe 
its effects, which I can undertake to do exactly; 
having both experienced them in my own person, 
and seen numbers of others under the same 
affliction. 

Thuoyd. The year, it is universally acknowleged, was 
. a. c . 49* jgjjjgjkabJy healthy, till the pestilence appeared; 
and then every existing sickness seemed to change 
into that one, or lost its symptoms in. the violence 

of 
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of the supervening disorder. Persons, apparently 
in perfect health, were suddenly seized, first with 
extreme heat in the head, attended with particular 
redness and inflammation of the eyes; then quickly 
the tongue and throat assumed a bloody appear¬ 
ance, the breath became fetid, frequent sneezing 
followed, with hoarseness of the voice; and before 
long the breast labored, and a violent cough came 
on. The stomach was then affected; evacuations 
in all ways followed, attended with excessive 
colicky pains, and often with violent hiccoughs 
and spasms. The flesh meanwhile, not externally 
hot to the touch, appeared reddish and livid, and 
broke out in pustules and ulcers. But the internal 
fever was such that the patient could scarcely bear 
the lightest covering; and what the affection of 
the moment gave to imagine as the most agreeable 
relief, was to plunge into cold water. Many of 
the poorer sort, ill attended, ran to the wells, and 
there indulged, to extreme, the immediate calls of 
immoderate thirst. Through the whole of the 
disorder to sleep was impossible; yet considering 
the violence of the symptoms, the sufferers were 
less weakened than might have been expected. 
The fever was mostly spent by the seventh, or, 
at farthest, by the ninth day; and if the patient 
resisted so long, he was generally left not without 
some strength to combat what was to follow. But 
the ulceration of the bowels, which then took 
place, and the flux, its consequence, destroyed 
numbers. For the disease, beginning with the 
head, pervaded the whole body, and finally fixed 
upon the extremities: so that some, who had 

supported 
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supported all the vehemence of its attack upon the 
yital parts, survived at last, not without the loss 
of their hands, their feet, their privy members, or 
their eyes. Some were totally deprived of memory; 
on their recovery not knowing their nearest friends, 
nor even themselves. The .extreme and singular 
virulence of the disorder appeared also remarkably 
in the refusal of animals of prey to touch the 
corpses, which lay in numbers unburied, and in 
the death which insued to the more ravenous few 
which fed on them. Of birds of prey indeed there 
was a very remarkable scarcity, almost a dereliction 
of the country, so that the effect was principally 
observed in dogs. 

For this terrible disease, the skill of physicians 
was found utterly vain, and all attempted remedies 
were either useless or totally uncertain; what 
seemed to relieve some patients appearing even 
injurious to others. Nor did any strength of 
constitution avail; but the robust and the infirm 
were nearly equally affected. Among the first 
symptoms, and the most grievous, an extreme, 
dejection of spirits was almost universal ; the 
patient lost the ability even to struggle for life; 
and this despondency w r as rendered the more fatal 
by the infectious nature of the disorder, which 
either deterred assistance, or quickly involved the 
attendants upon the sick in the same evil and the 
same inability with those whom they served, or 
to whom their charity was afforded. Many there¬ 
fore died wholly unattended: while others received 
little advantage from every assistance that could 
be given. One only comfortable circumstance 

appeared 
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appeared to alleviate this dreadful calamity: dif- sect. 
ferent from the modern plague, the disease Was > Uf ‘ - 
among those which, through some inscrutable 
management of Providence, the human frame is 
incapable of receiving more than once; or, at least, 
if not perfectly secured, by once suffering, against 
all future injury from the virulence of the infectious 
matter, yet incapable of receiving twice the full 
force of the disorder. Of those who had recovered 
from the Athenian pestilence, none were again so 
infected by any communication with the diseased, 
as to appear in any danger of their lives. Thus 
hope first shone upon the sick, upon those yet in 
health, and upon those who had borne the disease; 
thus alarm first ceased to be universal, and thus 
the Athenian people seemed at length warranted 
against that utter extinction which the effects of 
the disorder had appeared to threaten. 

The mortality was however tremendous; and Thncyd. 
the misery was greatly inhanced by the increase *' 9 ‘ c ‘ 5 *' 
of multitude in the city, which the war had occa¬ 
sioned. The want of sewers, a convenience un- stmb. 
known in Grecian towns, and of which the Romans 15> p - a3S ‘ 
appear to have given the first example, would also 
be severely felt upon this occasion + . It was the 

hot 


4 The necessity of a drain for the marshy soil, as well as 
of a vent for the filth which accumulated, in the hollow 
between the Palatine hill and the Capitoline, seems to have 
given occasion to that wonderful structure the cloaca maxima 
at Rome, perhaps the first and the greatest of its kind. 
Sewers are »n among the ruins of Carthage, or were so when 
Shaw visited the site of that city, in the beginning of the past 
century; hut whether Carthaginian works or Roman, does not 
appear. Shaw’s Travels, p. 151. ed. fol. 1738. 
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chap, hot season.; and not only every house was fully 

, XIY - . occupied, but very many families of the poorer 
people were crowded together in stifling huts, where 
they died in heaps. To bury all regularly was 
impossible: corpses were rolled out into the streets, 
and there left; and numbers were to be found 
dead and dying about every fountain, whither in¬ 
tolerable thirst impelled them to seek relief. What 
would before have been esteemed a portentous 
pollution, became now familiar; the temples of the 
gods occupied as the habitations of men, were 
filled with dead bodies. Funeral rites were not 
less profaned, and a singular kind of robbery 
became common. When those who had means 
of burning the bodies of their deceased friends, 
according to the established practice, had formed 
their funeral pile, others would put on their dead, 
and immediately set fire to it. With less scruple, 
of course, where a pile was found burning, many, 
without ceremony, would throw on it a corpse, 
and go their way. 

The moral effects of this extraordinary visitation, 
reported by that judicious eye-witness to whom 
we owe this whole detail, deserve our notice. 
Wherever the doctrine of retribution in a life to 
come, for good and evil deeds in this world, has 
taken any hold on the minds of men, a general 
calamity strongly tends to check the passions, to 
inspire serious thought, to direct attention toward 
that future existence, and to make both hope and 
fear converge to the great Author of nature, the 
all-powerful, all-wise, and all-just God, who can 
recompense the sufferings of the good with endless 

blessings, 
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blessings, and convert to lasting misery any short- sect. 
lived joys that can arise from the perpetration of . IIL , 
evil. Bat in Athens, where the Deity was looked 
to very generally and very anxiously for the dis¬ 
pensation of temporal good and evil only, it was 
otherwise *. The fear of the divine power, says 
Thucydides, ceased; for it was observed, that to 
worship or not to worship the gods, to obey or not 
to obey those laws of morality which have always 
been held most sacred among men, availed nothing. 

All died alike; or, if there was a difference, the 
virtuous, the charitable, the generous, exposing 
themselves beyond others, were the first and the 
surest to suffer. An inordinate, and before un¬ 
known, licentiousness of manners followed. Let us 
injoy ourselves, let us, if possible, drown thought 
in pleasure today, for tomorrow we die, was the 
prevailing maxim. No crime, therefore, that could 
give the means of any injoyment was scrupled ; 
for such were the ravages of the disease, that for 
perpetrator, accuser, and judges, all to survive, so 
that an offender could be convicted in regular 
course of law, was supposed against all chance. 

The final consummation alreddy impending over 
equally the criminal and the innocent; by the decree 
of fete or of the gods, any punishment that human 
laws could decree, was little regarded. How most 
to injoy life while life remained, became the only 
consideration; and this relaxation, almost to a 

dissolution 

1 Anaxagoras, the preceptor of Pericles, seems to have been 
the first who taught that better religion, if the term may be 
allowed, which was afterward propagated by Socrates and his 
disciples, and he was persecuted for it as an atheist. 

I 2 
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ictiap. dissolution of all moral principle, is lamented by 
. XIV ~ . Thucydides as a lasting effect of the pestilence of 
Athens. 

Thucyd. The Peloponnesian army had alreddy begun the 
;» 9 - c - 47 - ravage of Attica when the pestilence was first 
publicly observed. They wasted all the vale of 
Athens, and then proceeded through the seaside 
country, more fruitful and better cultivated than 
the inland hills, toward the silver-mines of mount 
Laureium. The firm mind of Pericles meanwhile 
was not to be depressed by all the calamities which 
surrounded him, nor by all the terrors which 
threatened, from the war, from the pestilence, and, 
above all, from the irritation and despair of the 
despotic people whose minister he was. Steddily 
persevering in his former policy, of avoiding any 
decisive action with the landforce of the enemy, 
he prosecuted offensive operations by sea-, as if 
Athens was under no affliction; thinking, probably, 
in some degree to divert the public mind from 
brooding over domestic misfortune, and to suspend 
c. 6®. any rising acrimony against himself. He took the 
command of the armament destined against Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, consisting of a fleet of a hundred 
Athenian and fifty Chian and Lesbian triremes, 
with an army of four thousand foot and three 
hundred horse. It appears from Thucydides, that 
this was the first instance of cavalry being sent by 
any Grecian state on an expedition by sea ; tho 
the practice was not new to the Asiatics, since 
the Persians had, sixty years before, sent a large 
force of horse across the JEgean, under Datis and 
Artaphernes. Vessels were ordinarily built, or, 

at 
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at least, fitted, for the purpose, with the. name sect 
of hippagogi, horse-transports. For the present . IIL 
occasion some old triremes were converted under 
the direction of Pericles. The first descent was 
made on the Epidaurian territory, the greater part 
of which was ravaged. The operations of waste 
and plunder were then continued along the coast, 
through the Trcezenian, Halian, and Hermionian 
lands. The troops being then reimbarked, the 
fleet passed the Argian coast, and a second descent 
was made in Laconia, near the town of Prasi®, 
which was taken. After ravage had been ex¬ 
tended through the neighboring country, as far 
as circumstances permitted, the whole armament 
returned to Peirasus and Athens. They found the 
country then clear of an enemy. The Pelopon¬ 
nesians, alarmed by the accounts given by de¬ 
serters, probably slaves, of the rapid progress of 
the pestilence, and of its fatal effects in Athens, 
and seeing themselves the frequent blazing of 
funeral piles, had hastened their retreat home¬ 
ward, about the fortieth day from their, entering 
Attica. 

The Athenian armament soon sailed again under 
Agnon son of Nicias, and Cleopompus son of 1 *• «• 
Cleinias, two of the nine collegues of Pericles in 
the supreme military command. The purpose was 
to press the siege of Potidaea, which remained still 
blockaded by Phormion. This was apparently an 
ill-judged, and certainly an unfortunate measure. 

The fresh troops, carrying with them the pesti¬ 
lential disorder from Athens, not only fell down 
themselves in great numbers, but communicated 

I 3 the. 
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chap, the infection to Phormion’s army, which had be- 
. * IV - . fore been healthy. After losing, within forty days, 
Thucyd. no fewer than fifteen hundred of his four thousand 
j; *•foot, Agnon sailed with the remainder to Attica. 

Phormion, with about three thousand, continued 
the blockade of Potidasa. 

1. a. c. 59. Accumulated evils, public and private, at length 
irritated beyond sufferance the minds of the 
Athenian people. Popular discontent will find 
an object on which to vent itself, and that object 
now was Pericles. Such was the depression of the 
public spirit that ambassadors were sent to Lace¬ 
daemon, to try the temper of the Peloponnesians, 
and endevor to negotiate a peace; but as the 
Athenians drooped, the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies became arrogant, and the negotiation failed. 
The shame of disappointment, and increased ap¬ 
prehension from the failure, added to former feel¬ 
ings, raised such a ferment, that Pericles found it 
necessary to take active measures for calming it. 
In his capacity of general of the commonwealth, 
or first of the board of war, if we may so express 
it, he had a right to summon the general assembly, 
whenever he thought proper. The people met, 
and he mounted the speaker’s stand. He began 
his oration with urging a maxim applicable to all 
states, but the foree of which would be more par¬ 
ticularly sensible in the little Grecian republics, 
1. 3. c. 60. « That every individual has a deeper interest in 
‘ the public than in his private prosperity; for the 
‘ decay of private affluence must ever be involved 
‘ with the country’s ruin: but while the country 
‘ florishes, opportunity will be open for the 

‘ recovery 
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* recovery of private fortune.’ He proceeded then sect. 
to assert, with manly confidence, his own claim . nL 
to the merit of integrity above suspicion, and to 
reproach the people with that want of firmness, 
which disposed them to impute, as a crime to him, 

a public misfortune, impossible equally to be pre¬ 
vented and to be foreseen; and which could rea¬ 
sonably be ascribed only to the inscrutable will of 
the Deity. * So far then,’ he added, ‘ from having Thucyd. 

‘ just cause for that despondency which infected c ' 6l> 
‘ them, they were still in full possession of what, 

‘ well used, would give them certain superiority 
‘ over all their enemies. No potentate upon earth 
‘ possessed such a navy as theirs, nor could any 
‘ one prescribe bounds to the empire which they 
‘ might acquire by it. Such an opinion he never 

* had declared before; and, but for the universal 
‘ depression of the public mind, he would not now 
‘ have uttered a truth too flattering to them, and 

* too alarming to all the world besides. What 
‘ then were their houses and fields, the momentary 
‘ loss of which they deplored, in comparison with 
‘ such a possession ? To others indeed necessaries; 

‘ but to them meerly incidental decorations of high 
‘ fortune; or, at most, luxuries and superfluous 
‘ conveniencies, with which they could well, for a 
‘ time, dispense. Their fleet, on the contrary, was 

* truly essential; not only to their command, but 

‘ to their independency; not only to their pros- c. 63. 

‘ perity, but to their safety against the revenge 
‘ which that invidious empire, that tyranny which 
‘ they had long extensively held, could not fail 

14 ‘to. 
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‘ to excite 6 . What we suffer from the gods,’ con¬ 
tinued Pericles, ‘ vre should bear with patience ; 
‘ what from our enemies, with manly firmness; 

* and such were the maxims of our forefathers. 
‘ From unshaken fortitude in misfortune hath 
‘ arisen the present power of this commonwealth, 

* together with that glory, which, if our empire, 

* according to the lot of all earthly things, decay, 
‘ shall still survive to all posterity. Let no more 

* begging embassies then be sent to Lacedaemon, 

* nor let it any way appear that you are sinking 
‘ under your misfortunes; but be assured that the 
‘ steddiest resistance will bring our troubles to 

* their best conclusion.’ 

This speech had not all the effect which Pericles 
hoped from it. So far he prevailed, that it was 
determined no more to take any measure bearing 
the appearance of suing for peace from Sparta. 
But the acrimony excited among the people, by 
their private sufferings, was not to be immediately 
appeased : many of the poor were reduced to 
total want, while the rich bore with extreme un¬ 
easiness the loss of revenue from their estates in 
Attica, the destruction of their country-houses, 
their favorite residences, and the w aste of all the 
expence bestowed on them. But what now, says 
Thucydides, principally affected all, was, that 
instead of peace they had war; not, as often 
formerly, war far from home, but all the present 
evils of war at their doors, and apprehension of 
consequences which could not be considered with¬ 
out shuddering. The ferment did not subside till 

Pericles 

* flj 7u ? am'Sayi { ix»Ti avTvt (rir Thucyd. 1 . 2 . c. 63 . 
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Pericles was deposed from his military command, 
and mulcted in a heavy fine 7 . 

At the same time with this public disgrace, 
Pericles was suffering under the severest domestic 
misfortunes. Several of his children, some in this 
year, some in the former, had died of the pesti¬ 
lence ; which, with the return of warm weather, 
had broken out again in Athens. The same cruel 
disorder had deprived him of others of his nearest 
relations, together with some of those invaluable 
friends in whose assistance he could best confide 
for the administration of public affairs. During 
these successive and complicated scenes of private 
woe, rendered more distracting by the public 
calamity, and the pressure of that popular dis¬ 
content which arose from it, the firmness of his 
mind was the admiration of all around him. That 
philosophy, then new in Greece, which had been 
the favorite study of his leisure, inculcated rather 
the pride of disdaining to complain, and of being 
above the feelings of humanity, than a just resig¬ 
nation to the will of a Supreme Being, infinitely 
wise and good; tho such a Being it acknowleged 
for the author and preserver of nature. No 
complaint was heard from the disciple of Anaxa¬ 
goras, no change of countenance or manner was 
perceptible in him, till he lost his favorite son 

Paralus. 

7 Thucydides, in mentioning the fine, does not name the 
sum. According to Diodorus, if we may trust our copies, it 
was no less than eighty talents, about nineteen thousand 
pounds sterling. (Diod. 1 . 12. c. 45.) But Plutarch says, 
that among various accounts extant in his time, none made 
it exceed fifty talents, about twelve thousand five hundred 
pounds; whereas some asserted it to have been no more than 
fifteen, less than four thousand pounds sterling. 


SECT. 
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Paralus. Even then he would not seem to feel 
the anguish which oppressed him. But when, 
according to custom, in the funeral ceremony, he 
approached the bier to put the chaplet on the 
head of the deceased youth, the sight overcame 
him, and he burst into a flood of tears *. In this 
accumulation of distress, to retire from public 
business was, in the moment, a relief. 

But the people had no sooner vented their 
anger than they repented of what they had done: 
the keen sensation of distress in their private 
affairs, says the cotemporary historian, abated, 
while, upon reflection, they became aware that no 
other man was qualified, like Pericles, for the 
supreme direction of public business. First, or 
equal to any, in birth, clearly superior in abilities, 
eminent in tried integrity, in all together he had 
not a second. None of the other orators there¬ 
fore, with all the support of faction they were able 
to muster, could satisfy the multitude. With loud 
and anxious voices Pericles was called for to 
mount the bema, as the stand whence orations 
delivered to the people was called, and declare 
his opinion of public affairs, what was the situation 
of things, and what measures, in his judgment, 
ought to be taken. He did not refuse to obey the 
honorable summons; and quickly a strong reflux 

of 

* According to Plutarch, Pericles lost all his legitimate 
sons by the pestilence, one of his own name, who survived 
him, being illegitimate. But Xenophon mentions Pericles 
son of Pericles, without noticing any irregularity of his birth; 
(Xen. Mem. Socr. 1 . 3. c. 5.) and it appears that he long 
survived his father. Plato also speaks of a son or sons of 
Percies, and as surviving him, and not as illegitimate. 
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of popular favor restored him to the situation of sect. 
commander-in-chief and prime minister, if we may . ^ . 

use the term, the nearest which modern language 
affords, but inadequate to express the plenitude 
of that power, which absolute possession of the 
favor of the people gave him over the Athenian 
empire 9 . 

While Athens, weakened by the pestilence, and Thucyd. 
laboring with internal discord and the depression L e ' C& 
of public spirit, was in some degree disabled for 
exertion, the Peloponnesians, for the first time, 
ventured upon a naval expedition. A hundred 
triremes, with a thousand heavy armed Lacedae¬ 
monians, sailed to Zacynthus ; an Achaian colony, 
but of the Athenian confederacy. The troops 
debarked, and ravaged great part of the open 
country; but the fortified places all either deterred 
or resisted their efforts: the people could neither 
by threats nor promises be induced to treat, and 
the armament returned home. 

Toward the end of the summer a measure was Thucyd. 
taken in another line, from which more important iierod.* 7 ' 
advantages were expected. An embassy was 17 '* 37 ‘ 
appointed to go to the Persian court, with a view 
to negotiate an alliance, and particularly, to obtain 
pecuniary assistance. It consisted of three Lace¬ 
daemonians, Aneristus, Nicolaus, and Pratodemus, 
with the Corinthian Aristeus, TimagorasofTegea, 
and Polis, an Argian, who went unauthorized by 
his own commonwealth; a circumstance which 
indicates that he was of the party in opposition to 

the 

Trptrnrybr >»W!o x«f ewr* ri irpJtyftttr* itrirpi^at .— 

Thucyd. 1 . a. c. 65, 
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the ruling party there. But means to make their 
journey to Susa were not obvious; for the Athe¬ 
nians commanded all the western coast of Asia 
minor with the Hellespont; and the hazards that 
might attend the unusual passage by the way of 
Phoenicia, were many, to their knowlege, and 
probably many which they could not know. It 
was therefore determined to go first to the court 
of Sitalces, king of Thrace; whose alliance with 
Athens did not bind him to be the enemy of 
Lacedaemon. On the contrary, hopes were 
entertained of detaching him from the Athenian 
interest; and his protection was depended upon 
for the journey through his dominion to the satrapy 
of Pharnaces, on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, 
whence the progress to Susa, tho long, would be 
secure. The ambassadors accordingly found a 
courteous reception from the Thracian prince, tho 
two Athenian ministers, Learchus and Ameiniades, 
were with him. Their endevors however to 
withdraw him from, the Athenian alliance not 
succeeding, they proceeded on their journey. The 
Athenian ministers were equally unable to ingage 
Sitalces in all their views; but they found the zeal 
of an Athenian citizen in Sadocus his eldest son. 
That prince took upon himself to send a party, 
under the orders of Learchus and Ameiniades, in 
pursuit of the Peloponnesian ministers; who were 
seized before they could imbark to cross the 
Hellespont, put aboard a ship, and conveyed to 
Athens, where a decree of the people, without a 
trial, consigned them all to the executioner.- 
Thucydides acknowleges the most illiberal policy 

in 
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in his fellow-countrymen as, in part at least, in- sect. 
stigating this measure: they dreaded the enter- . 
prizing abilities of the Corinthian Aristeus, which 
had been conspicuous in operations against them 
in Chalcidice and Macedonia. The law of reta¬ 
liation was however alleged in justification of it; 
and such was the illiberal and cruel spirit of war 
among the antients, that the law of retaliation 
might generally be pleaded to justify almost any 
atrocity: from the beginning of the war, the 
Lacedaemonians, wherever they met with merchant- Thucjd. 
ships of the Athenians or their allies, or even of 19 ‘ c ' 67 ' 
the neutral Greeks, had usually put the crews to 
death. 

Such were the transactions of the summer. In c. 88.69. 
the beginning of winter circumstances arose, in the 
north-western parts of Greece, to call the attention 
of the Athenian administration; in consequence of 
which Phormion, recalled from his command in 
Chalcidice, was sent, with a squadron of twenty 
ships, to block the Corinthian gulph. Meanwhile, 
tho the Peloponnesians had no fleet at sea, yet 
their privateers 1 *, harboring on the coasts of 
Caria and Lycia, had been annoying the Athenian 
trade with Asia minor, and with the eastern parts 
of the Mediterranean. A squadron of six triremes 
was thought sufficient both to prevent such depre¬ 
dations, and to collect the tributes due from the 
dependent states in those parts. But Melisander, 
who commanded, being induced to undertake an 
expedition up the country of Lycia, with the troops 
of his little squadron and some auxiliaries which 

he 

10 Ti Anr.itJi t Si —Thucyd. 1 . a. c. 69. 
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he collected, was overpowered in an action in 
, which he lost his life. 

The winter was not far advanced when the 
Potidaeans, so pressed by famine that they had 
begun to eat oneanother, and hopeless of succor, 
desired to capitulate. Xenophon, son of Euripides, 
who with two other generals now commanded the 
besieging army, taking into consideration what 
their troops must suffer in winter operations, and 
what expence the commonwealth had alreddy in¬ 
curred by the siege, which was not less than two 
thousand talents, about five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, was induced to treat. The gar¬ 
rison and people were allowed to quit the place; 
the men each with one garment, the women with 
two; and both with a small specified sum of 
money, which might inable them to travel to such 
retreats as they could *find in Chalcidice, or else¬ 
where in the neighboring country. Xenophon and 
his collegues did not escape censure from their 
soverein the Athenian people, for granting, without 
first consulting them, terms, even such terms to 
those who were considered as meriting vengeance, 
and who, it was found after the surrender, were 
incapable of longer resistance. Thus however the 
Athenians, unable, in their full strength, to defend 
their own country, yet nevertheless persevering 
amid affliction and resisting weakness, gained that 
distant object of contention which had given 
immediate rise to the war. 

Pericles lived probably to know the success of 
the Athenian arms against Potidsa, and it was 
not long after that he fell a victim to that calamity, 

the 
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the endemial disorder, which had alreddy carried sect. 
off so many of his nearest relations, and most . IIL 
valued friends. He survived however the violence pi ut . Tit. 
of the fever, and died, in full possession of his Penc, ‘ 
senses, of a lingering illness which it superinduced. 

No man seems to have been held in such 
estimation, by most of the ablest writers of Greece 
and Rome, for universal superiority of talents, 
as Pericles. The accounts remaining of his ac¬ 
tions hardly support his renown ; which was yet 
perhaps more fairly earned than that of many, the 
merit of whose atchievements has been in a great 
degree due to others acting under them, whose 
very names have perished. The philosophy of 
Pericles taught him not to be vainglorious, but to 
rest his fame upon essentially great and good, 
rather than upon brilliant actions. It is observed 
by Plutarch that, often as he commanded the 
.Athenian forces, he never was defeated; yet, tho 
he won many trophies, he never gained a splendid 
victory. A battle, according to a great modern 
authority, is the resource of ignorant generals: ^ a o “’ sMew 
when they know not what to do, they fight a battle. 

It was almost universally the resource of the age 
of Pericles: little conception was entertained of 
military operations, beyond ravage and a battle. 

His genius led him to a superior system, which 
the wealth of his country inabled him to cany 
into practice. His favorite maxim was to spare 
the lives of his soldiers ; and scarcely any general 
ever gained so many important advantages with 
so little bloodshed. It is said tp have been his 
consolation and his boast, in his dying hours, that 
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chap, he never was the cause that a fellowcitizen wore 
XIV ‘ . mourning: a glorious and perhaps a singular sub¬ 
ject of exultation for a head of a party in Greece; 
where, in the struggles of faction, secret assassina¬ 
tions, numerous public executions, and bloody 
contests in arms, were so ordinary. Pericles might 
almost equally have made it his boast as general 
of the commonwealth : for when his soldiers fell, 
they fell victims to the necessity of their country’s 
service, and not to the incapacity, rashness, or 
vanity of the commander. Had he been less a 
patriot, less a philosopher, less humane, his at- 
chievements might have been more brilliant, but 
he would not equally have earned, from the mouth 
of Socrates, and the report of Plato, the praise 
of supereminence in what was wi°e, great, and 
becoming 

This splendid character however perhaps may 
seem to receive some tarnish from the political 
conduct of Pericles; the concurrence, at least, 
which is imputed to him in depraving the Athenian 
constitution, to favor that popular power by which 
he ruled, and the revival and confirmation of that 
pernicious hostility between the democratical and 
aristocratical interests, first in Athens, and then 
by the Peloponnesian war, throughout the nation. 
But it is remarkable that Thucydides and Xeno¬ 
phon, both suffering banishment, one for twenty 

years, 

11 nipixtfa piyiAiVfixSt trtfl, is a phrase which 
Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates, immediately after 
the mention of Themistocles and Aristeides. Plat. Menon. 
p. 94 - 1 - 2. The force and elegance of die Greek, expressing 
in one compound adverb the great and the becoming, cannot 
be given perhaps in any other language. 
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years, the other for life, from that democratical sect. 
power with which both express themselves abun- . Iir - . 
dantJy dissatisfied, nevertheless always speak with 
the highest respect of Pericles. The testimony 
of Isocrates will also deserve consideration. Com¬ 
plaining of the d' waved state of the Athenian 
constitution in his own time, that patriotic states¬ 
man savs, ‘ Pericles found the constitution less 
‘ perfect than it had been, but still tolerably good; 

‘ yet he did not use his extraordinary power for 
* his own profit, but leaving his private fortune 
4 less than he had received it from his father, he 
‘ carried into the treasury eight thousand talents 
‘ (near two millions sterling) over and above the Isoerat. 

‘ proceeds of the sacred revenue.’ This con- 
currence of three such nen, in successive ages 
(of whom, Thucydides probably had personal 
acquaintance) all friendly to the aristocratical 
interest, and all anxious for concord with Lace¬ 
daemon, strongly indicates that what may appear 
exceptionable in his conduct was, in their opinion, 
the result not of choice but of necessity ; a neces¬ 
sity produced by the violence of a party in oppo¬ 
sition to him at home, together with the violence 
of y party in Peloponnesus, adverse to the politics 
of hi- f riend the king of Lacedaemon, Archidamus. 

By no o'her conduct probably the independency 
of Athens could have been preserved ; and how- . 
ever the power of Athens, unless it might be 
moderated and modelled by an extraordinary union 
of political wisdom and moral rectitude in the 
leaders, was threatening to the liberty of every 
other Grecian state, yet the independency of 
vol. hi. k Athens, 
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chap. Athens, as the event showed, was indispensable 

. x ^’ . for the liberty of Greece. On such a view of 
things those three great writers may seem to have 
formed their judgement of the political conduct of 
Pericles, and to have reckoned that on his wisdom, 
his probity and his influence, had his life been 
lengthened, would have rested the best chance 
for an advantageous settlement of the singularly 
troubled state of the Greek nation. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of the Peloponnesian War, from the Death 
of Pericles, in the third Year, to the Appli¬ 
cation for Peace from Lacedaemon in the 
seventh. 



SECTION I. 

Siege of Platcea by the Peloponnesians. 

I N the third spring of the war, the Pelopon¬ 
nesians changed their plan of offence. By the 
invasion and ravage of Attica for two following ^•^• 4 2 9 - 
summers, tho much injury had been done to the p! 
Athenians, little advantage had accrued to them- / 
selves: the booty was far from paying the ex¬ 
pence of the expedition; the enemy, it was found, 
could not be provoked to risk a battle, and the 
great purpose of the war was little forwarded. 

The Peloponnesians were yet very unequal to 
attempt naval operations of any consequence. Of 
the continental dependencies of Athens none was 
so open to their attacks, none so completely ex¬ 
cluded from naval protection, none so likely by 
its danger to superinduce that war of the field 
which they wished, as Plataea. Against that town 
therefore it was determined to direct the prin¬ 
cipal effort; and success was more reasonably 
expected, as> at Athens, public councils were no 

jK 2 lor.ver 
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chap, longer directed, and popular passion no longer 

-_restrained, by the wisdom and the influence of 

Pericles. 

Under the command still of Archidamus, the 
confederate army accordingly entered the Plataeid, 
and ravage was immediately begun. The Pla- 
taearis sent ministers to deprecate hostilities; urging 
the antient merit of their* commonwealth in the 
Persian wars, and the privileges solemnly granted 
to it, when, after the glorious * battle in their 
territory, Pausanias sacrificed to Jupiter the de- 
Thucjd. liverer, in the agora of their city. Archidamus was 

*’ c 79 not disposed to harsh measures, and he offered 
c- 73- them neutrality. The Plataeans professed that, 

if they could chuse for themselves, they should 
willingly accept his offer; but without the consent 
of the Athenians, in whose power their wives and 
children were, they could decide nothing. Besides, 
should they lose the protection of Athens, they 
could never be secure against the superior power 
of the Thebans, their most bitter enemies, longer 
than while a Peloponnesian army remained in the 
neighborhood. To obviate the latter objection,' 
Archidamus made this remarkable proposal: ‘ If 
‘ such are your fears, deliver your city, your lands, 

‘ and all your immoveable property in trust to 
‘ the Lacedaemonians. Show us the boundaries of 
‘ your territory, number your fruit-trees, and take 

* an exact account of whatever else admits nu- 

* meration or description. Go then yourselves 
‘ wherever you can And the most convenient 

* residence while the war shall last; and we will 
‘ provide that your lands shall be duly cultivated; 

* we 
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f we will ingage that subsistence shall be regularly sect. 
‘ remitted to you; and, when the war is over, v_ 

‘ everything shall be restored.’ The Platsean 
deputies returned with this answer, and proposing 
it to the assembled people, or rather garrison, it 
was agreed to accept the conditions, provided the 
consent of the Athenian government could be 
obtained. Leave was reddily granted by the 
Spartan prince to send to Athens, and deputies 
were dispatched; but they brought back a requi¬ 
sition that the Platajans should abide by the terms 
of their confederacy with Athens, accompanied 
with assurance of every assistance. The Plataeans Timcyd. 
in consequence resolved to remain firm to the ,a ' c,74 ‘ 
Athenian alliance; and, without sending to the 
Peloponnesian camp, they declared, from their 
ramparts, * That it was impossible for them to 
‘ comply with the demands of the Lacedaemonians.’ 
Archidamus then made this solemn address to the 
deities of the country: ‘Ye gods and heroes, who 

* preside over Platasa, be witnesses, that not till 
‘ the Plataeans have renounced the sworn terms 

* of the general confederacy of the Greeks, we act 
‘ hostilely against this land, in wdiich our fathers, 

‘ after due invocation to you, vanquished'the 
‘ Persians, you rendering it propitious to their 
‘ arms. We have made liberal offers, which have 

* been rejected. Grant therefore that they may 
‘ receive that punishment which breach of faith 
‘ deserves, and that we may obtain the success to 

* which a righteous cause intitles.’ 

Then immediately was begun that siege, the 0 75- 
first of which any connected detail remqjns in the 

k 3 annals 
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annals of mankind. The town was small, as may 
be judged from the very small force which sufficed 
for an effectual garrison; only four hundred Pla- 
tseans, with eighty Athenians. There were besides 
in the place a hundred and ten women to prepare 
provisions, and no other person free or slave. 
The besieging army, composed of the flower of 
the Peloponnesian youth, was numerous. The 
first operation was to surround the town with a 
palisade, which might prevent any reddy egress; 
the neighboring forest of Cithacron supplying 
materials. Then, in a chosen spot, ground was 
broken, according to the modern phrase, for 
making approaches. The business was to fill the 
town-ditch, and against the wall to form a mound, 
on which a force sufficient for assault might ascend. 
For this operation also the woods of Cithaeron 
were highly serviceable. Either extremity of the 
mound was made firm with interwoven piles, and 
the interval was filled with wood, stones, earth, 
anything that came reddiest to hand. Seventy 
days were employed unintermittingly on this work: 
reliefs being established through the army, and 
Lacedaemonian officers always superintending; 
thode appointed to the allies bearing the peculiar 
title of Xenage. 

Such was at that time the inartificial process 
of a siege. Thucydides appears to have been well 
aware that it did no credit to the science of his 
age. The principal dependence of the besieging 
army, he says, was on the disproportionate supe¬ 
riority of its numbers. To oppose this mode of 
attack, th$ first measure of the besieged was to 

raise, 
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raise, on that part of their wall against which the sect. 
mound was forming, a strong wooden frame, , L 
covered in front with leather and hides; and, 
within this, to build a rampart with bricks from 
the neighboring houses. The wooden frame bound 
the whole, and kept it firm to a considerable 
height: the covering of hides protected both work 
and workmen against weapons discharged against 
them, especially fiery arrows. But the mound 
still rising as the superstructure on the wall rose, 
and this superstructure becoming unavoidably 
weaker with increasing height, while the mound 
was liable to no counterbalancing defect, it was 
necessary for the besieged to devise other oppo¬ 
sition. Accordingly they broke through the bottom 
of their wall, where the mound bore against it, 
and brought in the earth. The Peloponnesians, Thucyd. 
soon aware of this, instead of loose earth, repaired '' a ‘ c ' ?6 * 
their mound with day or mud inclosed in baskets. 

This requiring more labor to remove, the besieged 
undermined the mound; and thus, for a long time 
unperceived, prevented it from gaining height. 

Still however, fearing that the efforts of their 
scanty numbers would be overborne by the mul¬ 
titude of hands which the besiegers could employ, 
they had recourse to another device. Within their 
town-wall they built, in a semilunar form, a second 
wall, connected with the first at the extremities. 

These extended, on either side, beyond the mound; 
so that should the enemy possess themselves of 
the outer wall, their work would be to be renewed 
in a far less favorable situation. 

Machines for battering walls were alreddy p 1 ^* - 
k 4 known 
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known among the Greeks. According to the 
historian Ephorus, as Pjutarch informs us, tho he 
says it was disputed by other writers, they were 
first used by Pericles, at the siege of Samos, under 
the direction of a lame engineer named Artemon; 
who being commonly carried among his works in 
a litter*, had thence the surname of Periphoretus. 
Battering-rams were certainly of much earlier date 
in the east; and indeed Thucydides would scarcely 
have left unmentioned the first introduction of so 
remarkable a military engine among the Greeks, 
had it happened within his own memory. The 
Peloponnesians were not without it at the siege of 
Platasa, but they seem to have been unskilful in 
its use; and probably the machine itself was far 
less adapted to its purpose than, through various 
improvements, it afterward became. A ram, ad¬ 
vanced upon the Peloponnesian mound, battered 
the superstructure on the Plataean rampart, and 
shook it violently; to the great alarm of the 
garrison, but with little farther effect. Other 
machines of the same kind were employed against 
different parts of the wall itself, but to yet less 
purpose. The Plataeans, letting dow’n ropes from 
the rampart, dragged some out of their direction; 
others they broke by dropping on them weighty 
beams suspended with chains. No means how¬ 
ever w-ere neglected by the besiegers that either 
approved practice suggested, or their ingenuity 
could devise, to promote their purpose; yet, after 
much of the summer consumed, they found every 
effort of their numerous forces so completely 

baffled 
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baffled by the vigilance, activity, and resolution sect. 
of the little garrison, that they began to despair of , L 
succeeding by assault. Before however they would 
recur to the tedious method of blockade, they 
determined to try one more experiment, for which 
their numbers, and the neighboring woods of 
Cithmron, gave them more than ordinary facility. 
Preparing a very great quantity of faggots, they 
filled with them the town-ditch in the parts ad¬ 
joining to their mound, and disposed piles in other 
parts around the place, wherever ground or any 
other circumstance gave most advantage. On the 
faggots they put sulphur and pitch, and then set 
all on fire. The conflagration was such as was 
never before known, says Thucydides, to have 
been prepared and made by the hands of men, 
tho, in mountain-forests, the friction of dry wood, 
by the agitation of the wind, may sometimes have 
produced greater. Had the wind favored, it must 
have had all the effect that the besiegers desired : 
great part of the town actually became unap¬ 
proachable. But fortunately for the garrison, a 
heavy rain, brought on by a thunder-storm with¬ 
out wind, extinguished the fire, and relieved them 
from an attack far more formidable than any they 
had before experienced. 

This attempt failing, the Peloponnesians deter- Thuc^ 
mined immediately to reduce the siege to a 6 JuU. 
blockade; which, tho slow and consequently 
expensive, would in the end be sure. To the 
palisade, which alreddy surrounded the town, a 
contravallation was added ; with a double ditch, 
one without, and one within. A sufficient body 

of 
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of troops being then appointed to the guard of 
these works, the Boeotians undertaking one half, 
the other was allotted to detachments drafted 
from the troops of every state of the confederacy, 
and, a little after the middle of September, the rest 
of the army was dismissed for the winter. 


SECTION II. 

Operations of the Athenians on the Northern Coast of the 
JEgean. Affairs of the Western Parts of Greece: Assistance 
sent by Peloponnesus to the Ambraciots against the Atnphi- 
lochian Argians and Acarnanians: Battle near Stratus: 
Seafght between the Peloponnesian Fleet under the Corin¬ 
thian Machon, and the Athenian Fleet under Phormion: 
Sea-fght between the Peloponnesian Fleet under the Spartan 
Cnemus, and the Athenian Fleet under Phormion. Attempt 
to surprize Peirceus. Success of Phormion in Acamania. 
Invasion of Macedonia by Sitalces king of Thrace. 

While the Peloponnesians were thus bending 
their whole strength, and hitherto so vainly, against 
the little town of Plataea, offensive operations 
were not neglected by the Athenians. Xenophon 
son of Euripides, who had commanded the Athe¬ 
nian forces at the taking of Potidcea, was sent 
again into Chalcidice, with a body of two thousand 
heavy foot, and two hundred horse. A little before 
harvest he entered Bottiaea, and ravaged the 
country about Spartolus. Often in the wars of 
the Greeks among oneanother, the intrigues of 
faction did more than arms. Through such in¬ 
trigue the Athenian general entertained hope of 
acquiring Spartolus; but timely support, which 

the 
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the party in opposition to the Athenian interest sect. 
obtained from the neighboring city of Olynthus, , IL 
disappointed him. A battle insuing, the superiority 
of the enemy in cavalry prevailed against the 
superior discipline of the Athenian heavy foot: 
Xenophon, with two general officers his collegues, 
and above four hundred of their heavy-armed, 
were killed; and the remainder, who found an 
immediate refuge in Potidasa, too weak to prose¬ 
cute offensive operations, returned to Athens. 

Through this extensive war, upon which the 
Athenians fixed the name of the Peloponnesian, 
we become in some degree acquainted with the Thueyd^ 
history of some parts of Greece, which would 
otherwise have remained totally unknown. The 
Amphilochian Argos, a city on the border of 
Acarnania against Epirus, was founded, accord¬ 
ing to Thucydides, by Amphilochus, son of that 
Amphiaraiis who is Celebrated among the heroes 
of the war of Thebes. Amphilochus himself 
fought at Troy. On his return to the Pelopon¬ 
nesian Argos, his native city, little satisfied with 
the state of things under the usurpation of 
iEgistheus, he departed with such as chose to 
follow his fortune, and settled his colony at the 
bottom of that gulph antiently called the' Amphi¬ 
lochian, but afterward the Ambracian. To the 
town which he built there he gave the name of 
that from which he had migrated ; and the same 
partiality fixed upon the river, near whose mouth 
it stood, the name of the Peloponnesian stream of 
Inachus. The epithet Amphilochian was added 
to the. town for the convenience of distinction. 

Situate 
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chap. Situate among barbarians, at the extremity of 

l— xv ‘ . Greece, the city of Amphilochus florished; the 
inferiority, in arts and knowlege,of the neighboring 
dans, to whom the Amphilochian name was com¬ 
municated, but who, according to Thucydides, 
were barbarian, being perhaps a principal cause 
of its prosperity. . Afterward, through various 
misfortunes, its strength was so reduced that it 
was scarcely able to support itself as an indepen¬ 
dent commonwealth; and to obviate other evils, 
its people recurred to a dangerous expedient for 
weak states, that of associating a number of 
families from the neighboring Corinthian colony 
of Ambracia. Disputes arose between the two 
people, and in the end the Ambraciots expelled 
the Argians from their own city. These applied 
to the neighboring people of Acamania, and the 
Acarnanians to the Athenians; who, a little before 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, sent 
Phormion with thirty triremes to their assistance. 
Through the abilities of that officer, and the 
superior discipline of the very small body of 
Athenians which he commanded, Argos was taken 
by assault. The city and territory were restored 
to the Argians, with whom some Acarnanians 
were associated; and according to the barbarous 
practice not unusual with the most polished of the 
Greeks, the Ambracian inhabitants and garrison 
were condemned to slavery. Hence followed the 
alliance of both Acarnania and the Amphilochian 
Argos with Athens, which has been mentioned as 
subsisting when the Peloponnesian war began. 

In the second summer of that war, while the 

pestilence 
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pestilence was raging at Athens, the Ambraciots, 
incensed against the Argians by the treatment of 
their captive fellowcitizens, determined to attempt 
revenge. Associating the Chaonian and some 
other barbarous clans of their neighborhood, they 
overran the territory of Argos, but after some 
vain efforts against the city, returned home. In 
the following year, that of the siege of Platsea, 
they proposed not only to take Argos, but to 
conquer all Acarnania. With this view they 
applied to Lacedaemon; promising that, if they 
might have such support, naval and militaiy, as 
they desired, not only they would reduce their par¬ 
ticular enemies the Aearnanians, but they would 
bring over the neighboring ilands of Zacynthus 
and Cephallenia to the Peloponnesian confede- 
racy, and they hoped also to take Naupactus. 
Thus the Athenians would be deprived of what 
principally inabled them to carry expeditions 
around Peloponnesus, and keep a fleet in the 
western seas. The project was alluring: the 
Corinthians instantly and zealously ingaged in it ; 
incited by their enmity to Athens, their connection 
with Ambracia, the desire of revenge against 
Corcyra, and the hope of recovering their power 
in that iland, to which any success in the proposed 
measures would be at least a step; and they 
induced the Lacedaemonians to concur. 

The Athenian administration, receiving intelli¬ 
gence qf these motions and preparations, and 
judging Phormion, apparently on account of his 
experience of the western people and western seas, 
most proper for the command there, recalled him 

from 
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XV • 7 

*—* with twenty . triremes to Naupactus. In the 
following summer, in pursuance of the measures 
concerted with the Peloponnesians, the naval 
force of the Leucadians, Anactorians, and Am- 
braciots, M as assembled at Leucas; and the 
Spartan admiral Cnemus had the good fortune to 
join them from Cyllene, with a small squadron and 
a thousand heavy-armed Peloponnesian infantry, 
undiscovered in his passage by the Athenians. 
The Corinthians and Sicyonians were preparing 
their naval force, but could not so reddily escape 
out of their own gulph. Cnemus therefore, without 
waiting for them, determined to begin operations, 
by marching directly for Stratus, the largest town 
of Acarnania, in the hope that he might carry it 
by assault; by which he expected so to break the 
force of the province that it would become an 
easy conquest. 

Thocvd. The Acarnanians, meanwhile, informed that be- 

i. a. c. «i. side the formidable army alreddy in their country, 
a fleet was expected, which might chuse its points 
of attack upon their coast, resolved to remain 
within their respective towns, and attempt the 
protection of their fields only so far as, with their 
strength, and opportunities offering, might be 
prudent. The Athenian admiral at Naupactus, 
to whom they sent a request for assistance, gave 
them to understand that he could spare no part 
of his scanty force from attendance upon the 
Peloponnesian fleet, in the Corinthian gulph, 
which was reddy to. sail. The allied army there¬ 
fore inarched unopposed from Leucas, through 
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the Argian territory into Acarnania. it was 
disposed in three columns; the Peloponnesians 
and Ambraciots forming the left, the Leucadians, 
Anactorians, and some other Greeks the right, 
and the barbarian Epirots the center. The Greeks 
kept their columns regularly formed, and chose 
their camps carefully; which, according to their 
usual practice, in an enemy’s country, they con¬ 
stantly fortified. But the Epirots, and particularly 
the Chaonians, vain of their reputation for superior 
prowess among the clans of that part of the con¬ 
tinent, disdained the trouble and delay of nice 
choice of ground: and pressed forward in confi¬ 
dence that the town would yield to their first 
assault, and the glory would be all their own. 
Intelligence of these circumstances being carried 
to the Stratians by their scouts, they planted an 
ambush, into which the imprudent Epirots fell. 
The forces from the town sallied; the Epirots, 
partly through surprize, partly through the vigor 
of the attack, were instantly put to flight, a great 
number were killed, and the rest were pursued till 
they, reached the Grecian camps. The Stratians 
would neither make any attempt upon these, nor 
risk any Close ingagement against the superior 
disciplinqlof the Peloponnesians; but they gave 
unceasing annoyance from a distance with their 
slings; in, the U3e of which the Acarnanians 
universally excelled. 

Infoptyffction of the important success obtained 
by the.^tcafians, was rapidly forwarded through 
all the Acarnaniau towns, accompanied with ex¬ 
hortation to assemble the force of the country, 
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and drive out a half-conquered enemy. Cnemu3 
meanwhile found his measures so broken by the 
defeat qf the Epirots, that in the insuing night 
he retreated to the river Anapus, ten miles from 
Stratus. Thence he sent a herald to desire a 
truce for the burial of the slain; and, soon after, 
falling back to CEniadte, he dismissed the allies, 
and imbarked himself for Peloponnesus. Acarna- 
nia thus was completely freed from so alarming 
an invasion. 

During these transactions by land, the allied 
fleet, consisting of forty-seven trireme gallies, 
under the Corinthian admirals Machon, Isocrates, 
and Agatharchidas, sailed out of the gulph. It 
was the purpose of Phormion, who, with only 
twenty, watched them from Chalcis and the river 
Evenus, on the iEtolian coast, to let them pass 
the straits, and attack them in the more open 
sea. The Corinthians, strong in men as well as 
in ships, but less confident in naval skill, hugged, 
according to the sea phrase, the southern shore as 
far as Patrae; and thence, in the night, pushed 
across for the Acamanian coast: their object 
being less to ingage the Athenians, than to join 
their allies in the prosecution of the preconcerted 
purposes of the campain. The daring vigilance of 
Phormion surprized them in the middle of the 
passage. Tho it was night, yet being 'erfectly 
clear and calm, they perceived his approach at 
some distance. Immediately they formed their 
fleet in a circle, the largest they could, so as not to 
give opportunity for that evolution of piercing the 
line, called the diecplus, in which the Athenians 

excelled, 
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excelled, and which their enemies dreaded, sect 
The prows of course were on all sides outward; * 
the transports 1 , with a reserve of five of the 
swiftest triremes, were stationed in the center; 
and thus in posture of defence, as if to oppose 
an enemy who outnumbered them, forty-seven 
triremes remained to receive the attack of the 
twenty under Phormion, if, which they could not 
reddily believe, he should be bold enough to attack 
them. 


But the Athenian admiral, confident in his own Thucjd. 
abilities and experience, and in the practised skill c ’ 
of his people, and observing the order of the 
enemy to be very reddily susceptible of confusion, 
bore immediately upon them with his line of 
battle formed a-head, and rowed around them; 
having first directed his captains to threaten as 
near as possible so as to avoid ingaging, till they 
should have the signal from him. He well knew 
that when the breeze from the gulph sprung up, 
which seldom failed about daybreak, the enemy’s 


circle could not long remain perfect; and his 
purpose was. by alarming, to hasten and inhance 
the confr ‘ i. It happened precisely as he fore¬ 
saw : the * st of the breeze drove the windward 


ships aga| st the transports in the center: con¬ 
fusion immediately arose; clamor, with expostu¬ 
lation frota ship to ship, insued; orders were* no 
longer heard; signals remained unobserved; the 
attention of the crews was wholly ingaged in 


obviating 
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obviating tho\ continually threatened shock of one 
, shin/against another, or of many against one; 
and the swell, that quickly arose, sufficed to 
prevent any effectual use of oars by rowers *so 
little skilful. Phormion seized the critical moment 
for giving the signal of attack. In the first onset 
one of the Corinthian admirals was sunk ; several 
other ships were quickly disabled; and such was 
the confusion that resistance was scarcely at¬ 
tempted, but the first effort of the Peloponnesians 
was to fly toward the friendly ports of Patrse and 
Dyme. The Athenians took twelve triremes, the 
greater part of whose crews they put to the sword. 
Having pursued as far as was judged convenient, 
they returned with thfeir prizes to the dEtolian 
coast; according to the usual practice, which 
landlocked and stormy seas, the want of the 
compass,’and the deficiency of accommodation 
in the antient ships of war, made necessary. On 
the headland of Rhium they raised a trophy, and 
dedicated to Neptune one of the captive triremes, 
after which ceremonies they returned to their 
station at Naupactus. Then the defeated Pelo¬ 
ponnesians moved, from the places of their first 
refuge, to the Eleian port of Cyllene, where 
Cnemus, with the forces from Acarninia, soon 
aft^r joined them. 

This action of Phormion, tho the forces em¬ 
ployed on either side were too small for the 
consequences to be very important, yet for the 
boldness of the attempt, the ability displayed in 
the execution, and the completeness of the success, 

has 
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has been deservedly reckoned by Plutarch ajnong s*ect. 
the most brilliant atchievements of the war*. It . 
appears to have disturbed, not a little, the Pelo- Thocyd. 
ponnesians, and particularly the Lacedeemonians. 1 ‘“’ c ' 85 ’ 
Those who directed the administration of their 
government, unversed in naval affairs, could not 
reddily conceive a superiority of science among 
the Athenian commanders, and of skill among 
their seamen, that should give the advantage 
against more than double their numbers, without 
great misbehavior on the part of their own people; 
especially as in land-war the superiority of the 
Peloponnesians, to all the world besides, was held 
incontestable. The unwise practice of dividing 
military command, ordinary with most of the other 
Greeks, was little usual with the Lacedaemonians ; 
but now, in some indignation that the Pelopon¬ 
nesian navy should, by a squadron of only twenty 
ships, be excluded from the western seas, which 
were esteemed more peculiarly their own, three 
Spartan officers, 1'imocrates, Brasidas, and Lyco- 
pbron, were sent to be of council with Cnemus 
in his command. The ships damaged in the late e. &c. 
action were diligently repaired; a reinforcement 
was required from the maritime states of Pelopon¬ 
nesus; and a fleet of seventy-seven triremes was 
thus collected, which proceeded from Cyllene to 
Panormus on the Achaian coast; where a land- 
army, in the antient manner of naval war jgenerally 

capable 

» We find a cornplimevt.to Phormion, which seems to mark 
the popularity of his character, in the comedy of Aristophanes. 

'Called 'Phe Knights, v. 551. 
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capable of advantageous cooperation with a fleet, 
was also assembled. 

Phormion, informed of these preparations, had 
sent intelligence of them to Athens, and desired 
a reinforcement. Twenty triremes were in con¬ 
sequence ordered to join him. It is upon this 
occasion that we first discover in history the 
importance of the loss of Pericles, and the want 
of those superior abilities for the direction of 
public affairs, which had hitherto, in so great 
a degree, obviated misfortune and commanded 
success. Nicias, a Cretan of Gortynium, having 
in view to advance his own power, proposed to the 
Athenian government the reduction of Cydonia 
in Crete, a member of the Peloponnesian confede¬ 
racy. It would be an easy conquest, he said, for 
the fleet which was reddy to sail for Naupactus, 
and, with the assistance to be reddiiy procured 
within the iland, could occasion little delay. The 
Athenian people were ill-advised enough to decree 
as he desired. The armament went to Crete, and 
ravaged without opposition the Cydonian lands; 
but the town was found so strong, and its people 
so determined, that there appeared no probability 
of taking it without the tedious process of a siege, 
or perhaps a blockade. The commanders would 
have then hastened their voyage to Naupactus, 
but contrary winds detained them long in Crete. 

Meantime Phormion was left to exert his 
abilities and his vigilance against an enemy who 
too much outnumbered him. Yet tho they hdd 
nearly four times his strength, so confident was he 
in* superior skill, that-not only he did not refiise, 


c. 86. 
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but. he appears to have been desirous to meet sect. 
them wherever he could have sea-room. Moving — 
therefore from Naupactus, he took a- station just 
without the gulph, near the headland of the 
Molycrian or northern Rhium; and a small army, 
composed chiefly of Naupactian Messenians, 
joined his naval camp on the shore, to assist in 
case of any attempt from a superior force upon 
the fleet in its station. This movement was not 


without danger, as the event proved ; but the 
apprehension that the squadron expected from 
Attica might be intercepted and overpowered by 
the Peloponnesian fleet, appears to have been his 
motive for quitting the security of his station at 
Naupactus, before that assistance arrived. 

The Peloponnesians however, with all their 
advantage of numbers, with all the pride of re¬ 
puted preeminence in arms, and all the zeal of 
the Lacedaemonian commanders to incite them, 
so felt their inferiority in naval action, from the 
event of the late ingageinent, that they perse- 
veringly avoided the open, and directed their 
endevors to draw the Athenians into the narrow 


sea. From Panormus, which is a little within the 
gulph, and nearly opposite Naupactus, they moved 
to the Achaian or southern Rhium, overagainst 
the station of the Athenians. The two headlands, 
forming the mouth of the gulph, are less than a 
mile asunder: the stations of the two fleets would 


be something more. 

During six or seven days they watched one- c -‘ 8ft 
another without moving. The Peloponnesians then 
practised a stratagem, apparently well imagined, 
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chap- for forcing the Athenian admiral to action- within 

l xv - . the gulph. The town of NaupactaS, while its 
yotith were in the army attending the Athenian 
fleet, was left almost without defence. At day¬ 
break the Peloponnesians moved eastward, along 
the Achaian coast, in a column with four triremes 
abreast; twenty of the swiftest forming an advanced 
guard. Phormion was immediately in alarm for 
Naupactus. With all haste he got his people 
aboard from his naval camp, and proceeded east¬ 
ward by the northern coast of the gulph, with his 
line of battle formed a-head; the Messenians at 
the same time pressing their march along the 
shore toward their town. This was precisely what 
the Peloponnesians wished. They no sooner saw 
the Athenian fleet irrecoverably ingaged within the 
straits, than, trusting to the advanced guard for 
preventing its escape into the harbour of Naupac¬ 
tus, they formed for action in line of battle abreast, 
and pushed across the gulph. The eleven' head¬ 
most ships of the Athenian line, through superior 
sw iftness, outstretching the right wing of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians, escaped attack : the nine others were 
intercepted, overpowered, and forced ashore. One 
was taken with its whole crew: all fell into the 


hands of the Peloponnesians; but, of their people, 


many escaped by swimming; the rest were mostly 
put to the sword. What followed, reported by 
the authoritative pen of Thucydides, proves how 
important, in the antient system of naval war, the 


cooperation of an army might be to a fleet. The 
brave Messenians, zealous in hereditary eiuSfty 
to Lacedaemon, arriving on the beach, dasfted 


completely 
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completely armed through the surf, boarded the 
stranded gallies, and driving out the conquerors, 
recovered all: tho some were already taken in tow. 

Meanwhile the twenty gallies of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian advanced guard were pursuing the eleven 
Athenian which had overstretched the main body. 
Ten of these reached the harbour of Naupactus 
and forming against the shore, prepared to resist 
any attack that might be attempted against them. 
A Leucadian trireme, the swiftest of the allied 
fleet, in which was Timocrates, the first of the 
Lacedaemonian commissioners appointed to be of 
council with the admiral, pursued the eleventh, 
mid gained upon her so fast, that to escape into 
the harbour of Naupactus seemed impossible. 
It happened that a large merchant-ship was lying 
at anchor oft' the harbour's mouth. The Athenian 
captain having passed this vessel, turned close 
round it, and judged his time so well, and managed 
the evolution with such combined rapidity and 
exactness, that with his beak he struck the galley 
of the amazed Leucadians amidship, and with such 
force that she presently sunk. Timocrates, in a fit 
of passionate despair, stabbed himself; and *his 
gored body, floating into the harbour of Naupactus, 
was afterward taken up there. The rest of the 
advanced squadron was at this time following in 
a disorderly manner, the crews singing the song 
of triumph, as if alreddy completely conquerors*. 

* The 

, 4 , * The song of battle and the song of victory, both hymns 
wilhe gods, one a prayer before battle, and at the same time 
a signal fov iugaging, the other a thanksgiving for success, 
■were equally called Paean ; but Thucydides distinguishes that 

l 4 11 
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The catastrophe of their comrades, happening 
within sight of all, astonished and alarmed them. 
Some rested on their oars to await the main body 
of their fleet, but the main body of their fleet was 
far off, and the enemy near. Some, through 
ignorance of the coast, struck upon shoals. Their 
hesitation and distress were as a signal to the 
Athenians in the harbour. The Athenians, quickly 
aware of all circumstances, advanced in good order 
against the enemy yet in confusion. The contest 
was not long: the Peloponnesians fled for their 
port of Panormus, on the opposite coast of the 
gulph, distant about seven miles, losing six triremes 
taken by the Athenians. The main body of their 
fleet, too distant to give any considerable support, 
and apparently fearful of passing the night on a 
hostile coast with which they were imperfectly 
acquainted, also sought the security of the port *. 
The success of the Athenians was altogether 
extraordinary: they took six of the enemy’s 
triremes; they sunk one: they recovered all their 
own which had been taken or forced ashore, 
excepting only that which had fallen into the 
enemy's hands with its crew aboard; they collected 
the wreck and their own slain; they restored the 
slain of the enemy only through the customary 
ceremony of a truce solicited for the purpose; 

and 

it was the song of triumph which was sung upon this occasion; 
— Zirawnfyr ti £fuz nm«tiTi<. 

1 Thucydides does not, with his usual accuracy, account, 
for the inefficiency of the main body of the Peloponnesian 
fleet in the latter part of the day. Perhaps there was among 
them something of that mismanagement frequently incident 
to confederate armaments, of which he was not himself 
perfectly informed. 
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and erecting their trophy, which was the easiest sect. 
part of the business, they vindicated to themselves, . TL 
against a force so superior, every ordinary mark 
of decided victory. The Peloponnesians also 
erected a trophy at the Achaian lithium, on pre¬ 
tence of their success in the early part of the day, 
and placed by it the single captured ship which 
had not been retaken, as an offering to the god 
of the sea. 

If the event of the former action against Phor- 


mion had excited indignation at Lacedaemori, that 
of the recent battle would give Cnemus, and his 
two surviving coadjutors, to apprehend no very 
favorable reception on their return thither. A pro¬ 
ject therefore occurring, while the fleet remained 
yet assembled on the Corinthian coast, for attempt¬ 
ing an important stroke against the enemy before 
they dispersed for the winter, was received, parti¬ 
cularly by the enterprizing Brasidas, with eager 
joy. It was known to the Megarians that the Th ucy d. 
Athenian government, secure in rtaval superiority, c ‘ 93 ‘ 
left their harbour of Peirmus without an adequate 
guard. That most important place therefore it was 
proposed to surprize. A select body of seamen 
were marched by land to Megara, each carrying 
his oar, his cushion, and his thong 6 . Arriving in 

the 


* Tvr kvtw x»» to vorijfoVtor, xod too rporurnpu. —Cum singulis 
remis, et singulis pulvinis, quos sibi remigantibus substemerent, 
et cum singulis scalmis. The thong, or loop, to fasten the oar 
to the rowlock, is not unknown with us, and I have seen the 
cushion used by Thames wherrymen; yet that the cushion 
should have been so indispensable an implement as the account 
in the text would make it appear, we do not reddily conceive. 
Tho therefore the scholiast gives the explanation, which the 
Latin translator has followed, vmpivnt «r* tJ xof«; S iw»x* 9 s»T*t 
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the evening, they with all haste launched forty 
triremes which had been laid up in the port of 
Nisaea, and putting immediately to sea, made for 
the Attic coast. A contrary wind presently 
arising, gave them to apprehend that they should 
not be able to reach Peiraeus in time to accomplish 
a surprize. Doubtful therefore of the possibility 
of executing their original plan, they determined 
upon a smaller enterprize, which was clearly within 
their power. Instead of pushing for Peiraeus, 
they debarked on Salamis. Notice communicated 
to Athens by fire-beacons, raised an alarm there, 
says Thucydides, equal to anything experienced 
in the course of the war. The immediate ap¬ 
prehension was, that the enemy were alreddy in 
Peiraeus: the inhabitants of that place supposed 
that the Peloponnesians were at least masters of 
the town of Salamis, and that the attack would 
reach them without delay. At daybreak the whole 
strength of Athens moved down to the port; and 
the galiies were hastily launched and manned, 
while a strong garrison was appointed to Peiraeus. 
The danger however was over almost as soon as 
known. The Peloponnesians, after collecting sonic 

booty, 

ii ifiaertilit, Stm to p* ovtlfiCiriat airui ravya<, I cannot 
help having some suspicion that it meant another thing. A 
marble fragment, which, before the spoliations of the French, 
was in the Vatican museum at Rome, has been mentioned in 
a former note, (54. s. 4. ch. 8.) as the most satisfactory repre¬ 
sentation known of an antient ship of war. In that curious 
monument, the oars project from the eideof the vessel through 
apertures, like the rowports of our small ships of war; but at 
the aperture every oar has a bag about it, whose purpose ap¬ 
parently has been to prevent the waves from flowing in. 

1 leave it for those w ho have leisure for the inquiry to decide 
whether the «/*wpi«o» of Thucydides may have been such 
a case-or bag, rather than a cushion to sit upon. 
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booty, making some defenceless people prisoners, 
and seizing three triremes from winch the crews 
had fled, hastened back 'to Nisaea, not without 
apprehension that their leaky vessels might founder 
before they reached that port. Had the Pelopon¬ 
nesians persevered, says Thucydides, in their first 
design, supposing no hindrance from the wind, 
they might easily have succeeded. The event 
therefore was salutary to Athens, by the admoni¬ 
tion it gave. A proper guard was thenceforward 
kept'in Peirasus, the^ mouth of the harbour was 
shut with a chain, and all due precaution was 
observed against surprizes. 

As soon as the Peloponnesian seamen returned 
to their fleet, the ships were sent to their several 
homes, and laid up for the winter. But tl^ active 
Phormion did not let the severe season pass 
unemployed. A party adverse to that which 
favored the Athenian alliance was strong in some 
of the Acarnanian towns. As soon as certain 
intelligence arrived that the Peloponnesian fleet 
was dispersed, nothing remaining to be feared for 
Naupactus, he sailed to Astacus. Debarking there 
four hundred heavy-armed Athenians and as many 
Messenians, he marched through Acarnania, and 
concerting measures with the friendly at Stratus, 
Coronta, and other principal towns, he banished 
the obnoxious. (Eneiadas, strongly situated among 
marshes near the mouth of the Acheloiis, alone of 
all the Acarnanian cities, maintained its alliance 
with the Peloponnesians. Reimbarking then with 
his escort, he returned to Naupactus. In spring 
he proceeded to Athens, taking with him the 

captured 
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captured ships, and the prisoners : of whom the 
freemen were shortly exchanged for so many 
Athenians, prisoners with the Peloponnesians. 

During these transactions in the western part 
of Greece, while, in Lacedaemon and Athens, w ar 
seemed to sleep for the winter, far more alarming 
movements occurred on the northern borders. 
Philip, brother of Perdiccas king of Macedonia, 
dying, his son Amyntas claimed the succession to 
the principality which he had held in Upper 
Macedonia. Perdiccas, wjio had proposed to 
deprive his brother of that little subordinate 
sovereintv, seized it on his death. What the 
Macedonian law on the subject may have been, 
we have no information, and perhaps it w'as not 
very ^ell defined. Amyntas however resorted 
to the neighboring powerful soverein of Thrace, 
Sitalces. This prince, by his recent alliance with 
Athens, for what advantages in return, is not said, 
had ingaged to compel the revolted dependencies 
of Athens in Chalcidice to return to their obe¬ 
dience. Reddy therefore with his army, he took 
Amyntas under his patronage; and, Perdiccas 
refusing to reinstate that prince in the* principality 
which had been held by his father, he resolved to 
dethrone Perdiccas, and make Amyntas king of 
Macedonia. 

Winter was approaching, but w inter warfare, 
we find, was more common with the-Thracians, 
than with the Greeks. The forces of Sitalces, 
unlike the little armies of the Grecian republics, 
almost rivalled in numbers the hosts of Asia: but, 
far alien from Asiatic effeminacy, Thrace was held 

l, y 
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by the Greeks themselves to be the favorite sect. 

residence of Ares and Enyo, or, as the Romans i_ . . 

named them, Mars and Bellona, the deities of 
■war. Sitalces put himself at the head of a hundred 
thousand foot and fifty thousand horse; and, 
taking with him the Macedonian prince, marched 
toward that inland district of the Macedonian 
kingdom, which had been his father’s appanage. 

Here Amyntas had still friends, and the towns of Thucyd. 
Gortynia and Atalanta reddily opened their gates ' c ' >0 °‘ 
to his protector. Perdiccas, tho of no mean talents, 
and commanding a considerable dominion, yet 
weakened by civil war with the princes of his 
family, was utterly unequal to meet the Thracian 
army in battle. With his cavalry only he attended 
upon its motions, while his people sought refuge, 
some in the fortified towns; but as these in 
Macedonia, a country yet little improved, were 
few and small, the greater part fled to the moun¬ 
tains, woods, and marshes. *■ 

The first opposition that Sitalces met was from 
the town of Eidomene, which he took by assault. 

He next attacked Europus ; but unskilled in sieges, 
and unprovided for them, he there failed. Mean¬ 
while the Macedonian horse, armed for defence in 
the Grecian manner, did not fear to meet superior 
numbers; and it was found that against the most 
numerous body of Thracians, wherever they made 
a charge, they made an impression. Being never¬ 
theless constantly in the end overpowered, and 
continually liable to be surrounded, they soon 
Resisted from efforts which were found unavailing. 

All the open country therefore was at the mercy 

of 
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of the Thracian prince: the provinces of Mygdonia, 
Grestonia, Anthemous, and JEmathia, were wasted. 
It had been concerted with the Athenian govern¬ 
ment, that an Athenian fleet should cooperate with 
the Thracian army; but it was so little expected 
that Sitalces would perform his ingagement at that 
season, that the fleet was never sent. As soon as 
it was known that he had actually entered Mace¬ 
donia, an embassy was dispatched to apologize for 
the omission, carrying presents, as the Thracian 
custom required. Sitalces, in some degree gratified, 
sent a part of his army into Chalcidice ; and the 
ravage of that country was added to the destruc¬ 
tion made through so many other provinces. The 
people however found security in their towns: for 
against a Grecian town, moderately fortified, unless 
by surprize or by the slow operation of a blockade, 
all the force of Thrace was little efficacious. 

The apprehensions excited by the fame of the 
vast army of Sital^fe, were not confined to Mace¬ 
donia. AH the Greeks as far .as Thermopylae 
were in alarm, and took measures for resisting the 
storm, should it reach them. The various clans 
of free Thracians, north of the Strymon, were not 
less apprehensive and not less in motion. But 
want and the rigor of the season began soon to 
press severely upon such a multitude, so unpro¬ 
vided as the army of Sitalces 7 . The able Perdiccas 
used the opportunity for negotiation. He found 

means, 

1 There is a remarkable resemblance between this expedi¬ 
tion <of the king of Thrace, as compendiously related by 
Thucydides, and that of the Kham of Crim Tartary, described 
at'large by baron Tott, who accompanied the Tartar prince 
in his winter campain, in war between Russia and Turkey. 
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means, through confidential persons, to co mmani - sect. 
cate with Seuthes, nephew and principal favorite . n ~ . 
of the Thracian monarch. Stratonice, sister of 
Perdiccas, was offered him in marriage, with a 
large portion. The intrigue succeeded: the resto¬ 
ration of Amyntas to his father’s principality was 
of course allowed; and, after a month spent in 
wasting Macedonia and Chalcidice, but no farther 
purpose of the expedition accomplished, Sitalces 
led his forces home. A treaty of amity followed 
between the two monarchs, and the Macedonian 
princess gave her hand to Seuthes. 

SECTION III. 

Fourth Campain: Third Invasion of Attica. Revolt of 
Mitylene. Flight of Part of the Garrison of Platcea. 

Siege of Mitylene by Puchcs. Distress and Exertions of 
Athens. Transactions under the Lacedemonian Alcidas, 
and the Athenian Paches on the Iot$an Coast. 

In tlie former summer, as we have seen, invasion sect. 
of Attica was intermitted by the Peloponnesians ; <— 
but in the year to whose transactions we now j*^ uc c y ^ 
proceed, the fourth of the war, they entered that B.c.423. 
country for the third time, still under the command 
of the Spartan king Archidamus. They chose as 
usual, the season just before harvest, and extensive 
waste followed: but the Athenian cavalry was 
successful in desultory attacks, and repressed the 
excursions of the Peloponnesian light troops be¬ 
yond the protection Of their heavy-armed, so that 
the lands immediately around Athens were little 
infested. After no long stay, the Peloponnesian 

army* 
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chap, army, having consumed the small stores brought 
. xv - . with it, and what could be collected in Attica, 
returned home and was disbanded. 

But new troubles were preparing for Athens, 
the more dangerous as they had their source in 
the defective constitution of the empire. Among 
its most valuable and most powerful dependencies 
was the iland of Lesbos, about forty miles long 
only, and ten wide, yet divided between six repub¬ 
lics, which claimed their separate and equal inde¬ 
pendency. In population and power, however, 
Mitylene and Methymne were far superior to the 
Thucyd. others. The consideration of their iEolian cxtrac- 
l 3. e. a. tion tended to dispose all the people of Lesbos to 
the Lacedaemonian alliance; but more especially 
to the Boeotian, rather than to the Athenian, to 
which the course of events, the naval superiority 
of Athens, and their own situation as ilanders, had 
led them. But the momentary interest of faction, 
too commonly among the Greeks, overwhelmed 
all other considerations; deadened all feeling for 
the ties of blood, and blinded to all views of 
inlarged policy. In Methymne the democratical 
party was decidedly superior, and its people held 
close alliance with those of the neighboring iland 
of Tenedos, who were influenced by the same 
political principles. The Methymnasans and Tene- 
dians were therefore warmly attached to Athens. 
Butin Mitylene thearistocratical party was power¬ 
ful ; and an aristocratical party, if not oppressed, 
must be always insecure, where Athenian influence 
prevailed. Nor could men of observation and 
foresight consider, without great apprehension, 

what 
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what had alreddy befallen other states of the sect. 
Athenian confederacy; all of which, except those » ^ - 
of Lesbos and Chios, were deprived of their marine, 
forbidden even fortifications for their defence, and 
reduced to complete subjection under the despotic 
will of the Athenian multitude. 

Accordingly, before the war broke out between 
Athens and Lacedaemon, the principal Mityle- 
naeans had sent offers to the Lacedaemonian 


administration to renounce the Athenian, and 
reunite themselves with the Peloponnesian confe¬ 
deracy. Their views indeed extended farther than 
the meer change of their domestic constitution 


and forein connections : they proposed to reduce Thucyd. 
the rival republic of Methymne, or at least to ' 3 ‘ 6 ‘ 


repress the democracy there; they had alreddy 


a secure influence in the four inferior common¬ 


wealths ; and thus the whole iland would be 
brought under one dominion, in which they would 
have the principal if not the sole authority. The 
Lacedaemonians, however, seem to have judged 
far better on the occasion than the Mitylenaeans: 
aware that they were utterly incapable of protect¬ 
ing an ally, across the iEgean, against the Athenian 
navy, they declined the proposal. The same 
sentiments nevertheless continuing to animate the 
Mitylenaeans, when they saw the Athenians, be¬ 
tween invasion and pestilence, in deep distress, 
they thought the season favorable for the execu¬ 
tion of their project: they built ships of war; they 
strengthened the walls of their town; they took 
measures for giving security.to their harbor; they 
imported corn from the. Euxine to form magazines; 
vol. hi. m ' aad 
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and they increased their .military force by hiring 
archers from the same parts. 

In the dejection of the public mind at Athens, 
under severe and complicated calamity, there was 
great unwillingness to credit the information of 
these transactions at Mitylene, and of the pre¬ 
vailing political sentiments there; which was re¬ 
peatedly given by the Methymnaeans, by the 
Tenedians, and by the democratical party in 
Mitylene itself. At length commissioners of 
inquiry and inspection were sent, with a requisition 
for the Mitylenasans to desist from measures which 
gave alarm to the neighboring commonwealth 
of Methymne, and umbrage to Athens. The 
Mitylenasans nevertheless continued active in pre¬ 
paration. On the return of the commissioners 
therefore it was determined to use every exertion 
for checking in its beginning, an evil which, in 
its progress* might involve the ruin of the com¬ 
monwealth. 

The Peloponnesian army had now quitted 
Attica; and the news of the extraordinary sue - 
cesses of Phormion, manifesting a decided supe¬ 
riority in the Athenian marine, had somewhat 
reanimated administration and people. A squadron 
of forty triremes* under the command of Clei'p- 
pides, was reddy to sail on an expedition against 
the Peloponnesian coast. It was recollected, by 
the Athenian administration, that the festival of 
the Maloeian Apollo was approaching, in ■ 4he 
celebration of which the whole Mitylenasan people 
would go in procession out of the city. Cleippi#s 
was ordered with his squadron to surprize them in 

the 
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the performance of this ceremony; but apparently 
a vote of the general assembly was deemed ne¬ 
cessary to authorize the measure. To prevent 
the communication of intelligence therefore, ten 
Lesbian triremes, then in the ports of Attica as 
auxiliaries to the Athenian fleet, were stopped, 
and their crews put into safe custody. A private 
Lesbian nevertheless carrlfed the intelligence: 
hastening to Geraestus in Euboea, and procuring 
a small vessel, he reached Mitylene on the third 
day from his leaving Athens. The Mitylenaeans 
in consequence kept within their walls, and pre¬ 
pared for defence. Cleippides arriving shortly 
after, and finding the intended surprize frustrated, Thucyd. 
demanded the surrender of all ships of war, and L 3 ‘ c ‘ 4 ‘ 
the demolition of the fortifications of the city; 
informing the Mitylenaeans that his' instructions 
required him, in case of refusal, to denounce war 
against them, and immediately to begin operations. 

The Mitylenaeans, yet incompletely prepared, 
endevored to gain time by negotiation; and 
Cleippides, thinking his force insufficient for the 
reduction of the place, permitted them to send a 
deputation to Athens. The deputies were directed 
to assure the Athenian people that no defection 
from their political ingagements had been intended 
by the Mitylenaeans; and, to give some color to 
• the assertion, one of the persons who had sent 
intelligence to Athens, but who' had been gained 
otter to the ruling party in Mityteh£, was appointed 
Looking however only for the 



of delay from this measure, the Mitylenaeans 
dt the same time privately dispatched a trireme with 

M 2 ministers 
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chap, ministers to Lacedaemon, to report the state of 
. xv - . things, and again urge solicitation for 1 assistance. 
Thncyd. The Mitylentean deputies returning from Athens, 

as was expected, without procuring any relaxation 
of the term's required, both parties prepared for 
hostilities. All Lesbos declared for the Mityle- 
neeans, except Methymne, whose whole force 
joined the Athenian armament, which was. farther 
strengthened from Imbrus, Lemnos, and Other 
places. The Mitylenseans at first endevored to 
gain credit to their cause, by making a parade 
of their strength in taking the field against the 
Athenians; but after an action in which, tho not 
defeated, no advantage was obtained, they retired 
within their fortifications. Then the Athenian 
general sent with more confidence to require 
assistance from the other allies: who came in with 
reddier zeal as they began to conceive a worse 
opinion of the Mitylentean affairs; and the siege 
of Mitylene was regularly formed. 
l-T&b. The Mitylentean ministers arriving at Sparta, 
C 8 ^ oun< ^ no ver y earnes * : disposition to ingage in their 
‘ cause. The Lacedaemonian government would 
neither of itself undertake it, nor call a congress 
of the confederacy. The Mitylenseans were coldly 
told, that the season of the Olympian festival was 
at hand: they might go to Olympia, where they 
would find some principal, persons of every state 
of the Lacedaemonian alliance, and so they might, 
have opportunity to learn how each was disposed; 

, Going accordingly, they found reddier favor amcftfg 
the subordinate than in‘the imperial government. 
u“T^s. ^frer conclusion of the festival, a meeting of 

deputies 
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deputies of the several states was held, in which sect. 
it was determined to receive the Lesbians into . , 

alliance, and to make immediately a diversion in 
their favor by a fresh invasion of Attica. Sum¬ 
mons were issued for two-thirds of the force of 
the confederacy to repair without delay to Corinth; 
and to give new efficacy to the invasion, frames 
were prepared, on which to drag the triremes, 
which lay in the Corinthian gulph, across the 
isthmus, that a fleet might cooperate with the 
army: for weakened as the Athenians were by the 
pestilence, by the repeated waste of their territory* 
and by the distraction of their forces, it was 
supposed impossible that they could make any 
considerable opposition by sea, without withdraw¬ 
ing their squadrons employed in the siege of 
Lesbos and on the coast of Thrace, and exposing 
their maritime dependencies. 

This new crisis roused the spirit of. the Athenian nmcyd. 
administration and people. It was indeed become & % Q ,‘ 1 ' 
of the utmost importance to show that they had 
still resolution to dare, and still strength to execute. 

The formidable state of their navy at this time, 
which inabled so small a commonwealth to com¬ 
mand such extensive dominion, and to resist such 
a powerful confederacy, is indeed truly wonderful, 
and does the highest honor to the foresight and 
exertions of Themistocles, by whom it was first 
raised, and of Pericles, by whom principally it 
Was maintained and improved. Forty triremes 
were employed at Lesbos, ten on the Thracian 
coast; thirty under Asopius son of Phormion were 
circumnavigating and ravaging Peloponnesus;. and 
there were guardships stationed in various parts of 

m 3 the 
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chap, the coasts of Attica and Euboea. None were 
* xv ‘ . called in. A hundred reddy for sendee remained 
in the harbor of Peirteus, and these it was 
determined immediately to use. Every Athenian 
was in some degree a seaman. Excepting only 
those of the highest orders, distinguished by the 
titles of knights and penta-cosiomedimnians, to 
Whom, with the superannuated and the minors, 
the charge of the city was left, all within the age 
for forein service, resident foreiners as well as 
August. Athenians, went aboard. The fleet moved imme¬ 
diately for the isthmus, and displayed its strength 
in sight of the Peloponnesians; who remained in 
their ports motionless. Debarkations were made 
at pleasure, on various parts of the Peloponnesian 
coast, and a watch was kept on the movements of 
the Peloponnesian army. 

The Lacedaemonian leaders were astonished 
and distressed by this well-judged and successful 
Thucyd.^ bravado. They had confided in the report of the 
3 c 1 Weakness of Athens, which the Lesbians were 

c.«6- led by their interest to exaggerate. They had 

depended upon the compliance of their allies with 
the summons for their proportions of troops for 
the invasion of Attica; and there too they were 
not less disappointed. Where the people are at 
the same time cultivators and soldiers, they cannot 
be always reddy to go on distant expeditions, and 
leave the care of their domestic affairs to women 
and slaves. The Peloponnesians were now busy 
with their harvest; they werealreddy wearied with 
fruitless invasions of Attica, and they delayed to 
obey the call to arms. Meanwhile intelligence 
arrived that the armament under Asopius was 

ravaging 
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ravaging Laconia; upon which, without more 
delay, the projected invasion of Attica was aban¬ 
doned, and the Lacedaemonian forces matched 
home. Then the Athenian fleet also retired within 
its ports. 


SECT. 

m. 


Hie purpose of preventing the immediate pres- Thncyd. 
sure of the siege of Mitylene had nevertheless been 1 ' 3 ' c ' l8 ‘ 
in some degree fulfilled. The Athenian force in 
Lesbos was so little equal to its object, that the 
Mitylenseans, holding intelligence with the aristo- 
cratical faction in Methymne, marched to that 
place, in hope of having* it betrayed to them. They 
were disappointed; but in their return they re¬ 
gulated, at leisure, the affairs of the subordinate 
republics of Antissa, Pyra, and Eresus, and, 
without any effectual opposition from Cleippides, 
returned into Mitylene. Upon receiving intelli 
gence of this, the Athenian government sent Paches Beginn. 
son of Epicurus, with a reinforcement of a thousand 0ctob ‘ 
heavy-armed Athenians, to take the command in 
Lesbos. This sufficed to insure superiority; and, 
by the beginning of winter, a contravallation was 
completed, and Mitylene was blockaded by land 
and sea. 

The expences of the war however had been so xhucyd. 
great to Athens, that its treasury, wealthy as it had *' 3 ‘ c- ,7 ' 
been at the beginning, was now exhausted. The 
daily pay of every Athenian foot-soldier on distant 
.service (Thucydides mentions particularly those 
employed in the siege of Potidaea) was no less 
than two Attic drachmas, about twenty pence 
English ; one drachma for his own subsistence, 
the other for a slave-servant. The pay of the 
* m 4 fleet 
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Chap, fleet was the same. Thucydides does hot indeed 
. x v ~ . specify that the seamen had their servants aboard; 
but, what may imply the contrary, the thousand 
soldiers, who went with Paches to Lesbos, them¬ 
selves rowed the vessels which carried them. 
Upon otHbr occasions also we find Athenian 
soldiers doing duties that would seem to be rather 
the business of servants, if any were attending; 
and as none are mentioned by the historian, we 
must suppose the indulgence was not always 
allowed. Sieges were the most expensive military 
operations of the age, and‘generally lasting. Ex¬ 
traordinary measures were therefore necessary to 
provide means for prosecuting the siege of Mity- 
lene; and accordingly now, for the first time, a 
ThncjA contribution, apparently in the way of a free-gift, 
3 * c - lfl- waa collected from the Athenian citizens, to the 
amount of two hundred talents. This manner of 
taxation became afterward, as was likely in a 
government where the multitude was despotic, a 
source of intolerable oppression upon the higher 
ranks. A reduction of pay to the soldiers and 
seamen seems to have taken place, as a cor¬ 
respondent tax upon the lower; for we learn from 
Thucydides, that the pay was afterwards consider¬ 
ably below what he states it to have been till this 
time. Exactions from the subject cities supplied 
the farther wants of the commonwealth, 
c. so. While the vengeance of Athens was thus directed 

' against the seceders from its confederacy, its faithful 
allies of the little republic of Platsea seem to have 
been forgotten. Closely blockaded now for above 
a year mid a half, distress was coming fast upon 

them. 
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them. It was alreddy winter: they had nearly 
consumed their stores, relief was despaired of, to 
hold out much longer was impossible, and from 
their besiegers not mercy was expected. In this 
situation of their affairs the commander of the 
garrison, Enpolpidas, incouraged by his friend 
Theasnetus, who was, either by reputation or by 
office, a prophet, proposed to attempt escape, by 
forcing their passage across the enemy’s lines. The 
proposal was at first joyfully accepted by the whole 
garrison, and preparation was zealously commenced 
for the execution: but on the nearer view of so 
hazardous an undertaking, full half retracted. 
About two hundred and twenty however persevered 
with the commander. Ladders were prepared, 
equal to the height of the enemy’s wall, which was 
calculated by counting the rows of bricks. The 
interval between the walls of circumvallation and 
contravallation, to use terms the nearest to the 
purpose that our language possesses, was sixteen 
feet. This space, being roofed, formed barracks 
for the besieging army, the appearance being that 
of one thick wall, with a parapet and battlements 
on each side. At the interval of every ten battle¬ 
ments were towers, of equal width with the space 
inclosed by the walls: in these towers the guards 
were kept, and, in bad weather, the sentries 
sheltered. 

■ It was midwinter when all was reddy for the 
Undertaking. A dark stormy night was chosen, 
with rain and sleet falling. The adventurers were 
all Compactly armed; and, that they might tread 
more surely on the slippeiy soil, with the right 

foot 
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foot bare. Observing distance, to avoid the dash¬ 
ing of arms, they directed their way to the middle 
of the interval between two towers. Having 
passed the ditch unperceived, lgdders were placed, 
and twelve light-armed, with only a short sword 
and a breastplate, mounted under the command of 
Ammeas son of Coroebus, who himself led. On 
reaching the top they divided, six toward each 
tower, and waited. Others, meanwhile, hastened 
to support them, light-armed with small spears ; 
their shields, that they might climb more nimbly, 
being borne by those who followed. Many were 
alreddy mounted, while the din of the storm and 
the extreme darkness of the night prevented dis¬ 
covery, when a tile, accidentally thrown from 
a battlement, fell with so much noise as to alarm 
the guard in the neighboring tower. The call to 
arms was immediate, and the whole besieging army 
was presently in motion. The remaining garrison, 
according to the plan concerted with them, atten¬ 
tive to this, sallied from the opposite part of the 
town, and made a feigned attack upon the con- 
travallation. The besieging army being thus dis¬ 
tracted, and in darkness and tempest unable to 
discover what were the real circumstances, none 
dared quit his post: a body of three hundred only, 
appointed as a picket-guard to move whithersoever 
emergency might require, went without the wall 
of circumvallation, directing their march by the 
clamor. Fire-signals were raised to give notice 
to Thebes; but, to render these unintelligible, the 
garrison formed similar signals in various parts of 
the town. ‘ 


Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile those Flatceans, who first mounted s 
the wall, had forced the towers on each side, put _ 
the guards to the sword, and proceeding by their 
ladders on the tops of the towers, from that height 
discharged missile weapons, with advantage, against 
those who approached to disturb the passage of 
their comrades. The parapet between the towers, 
to make the passing easier, was then thrown down: 
ladders were placed on the outside, and every one, 
as soon as over the outer ditch, formed on the 
counterscarp; whence, with arrows and darts, he 
cooperated with those on the towers in protecting 
the rest. To cross the ditch, however, was not 
easy; for there was much water in it, frozen, but not 
so as to bear ; and before those from the tower- 
tops, who were the last to descend, could effect 
it, the enemy’s picket-guard approached. But 
the torches which these carried, of little use to 
themselves, inabled the Platseans to direct missile 
weapons against them, so efficaciously as to give 
opportunity for the last of their own people to get 
over the ditch ; which was no sooner done than 
they hastened off, and, leaving the temple of the 
hero Androcrates on the right, so Thucydides 
describes their march, struck directly into the 
Theban road, as that which they would least be 
expected to take. The stratagem was completely 
successful: they could plainly perceive the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians, with their torches pursuing along the 
Athenian road, by Dryocephal® toward mount 
Ckhaeron. Having themselves followed the Theban 
road about three quarters of a mile, they turned 
short to the right, and passing by Eiythraj and 

Hysiac, 


E w 
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Hysiffi, soon gained die mountains, whence they 
proceededisecurely to Athens. 

Of those who ingaged in this hazardous but 
wed-planned and ably-executed enterprize, two 
hundred and twelve thus profited from its success: 
none were killed; one only was taken on the 
counterscarp of the circumvallation; five or six 
returned into the town without attempting to scale 
the wall. These told the garrison that their com¬ 
rades, who persevered, were all cut off. Next 
morning therefore a herald was sent to solicit the 
dead for burial, and by his return the success of 
the undertaking was first known in the town. 

The relief of Mitylene meanwhile was not for¬ 
gotten at Lacedaemon. Requisitions were sent to 
the several maritime states of the confederacy to 
furnish their proportion of a fleet of forty ships of 
war; and toward spring, while these were pre¬ 
paring, Salaethus was forwarded with a single 
trireme to inspect the state of things, and direct 
what might be necessary. Salaethus, landing at 
Pyrrha, found means, through some defect in the 
contravallation, where it crossed a deep water¬ 
course, to enter Mitylene. The people, pressed by 
the able mid vigorous conduct of Paches in the 
command of the besieging armament, w'ere alreddy 
talking of capitulation: but the exhortations of 
Salaethus, with assurance of speedy succour, in- 
B.c.437. couraged them to persevere in defence. Early in 
Thuya summer the fleet, which the zeal of the confederacy 

i. 3. c. #6. had increased to forty-two ships of war, sailed for, 
Mitylene under the command of Alcidas; and, 
shortly after, the Peloponnesian army, commanded 

hy 


c. 95. 
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by Cleomenes, as regent for his minor, nephew 
Pausanias, -son of the banished king Pieistoanax, 
invaded Attica. Not only the produce of the 
earth was destroyed, wherever cultivation had 
been attempted in the tract formerly ravaged, but 
parts of the country before untouched were now 
laid waste; so that, excepting that of the second 
year of the war, this was the most destructive 
inroad that Attica had experienced. 

Meanwhile, Alcidas loitering long on the coast Thncjd. 
of Peloponnesus, and then not pressing his voyage 3 ' c ‘ * a ' 
across the Aegean, the Mitylenceans, distressed by 
scarcity of provisions, began to despair of timely 
succour. Salas thus himself at length grew hope- c. 97. 
less of that assistance of which he had brought 
the promise; but he thought he saw a resource 
in the yet unexerted strength of the garrison. The 
oligarchal party in Mitylene, according to a policy 
common in the Grecian commonwealths, reserved 
to themselves exclusively the complete armour 
and efficacious weapons of the heavy-armed, and 
allowed the lower people the use of the inferior 
arms, and the practice of the inferior discipline, 
of the light-armed only. Salaethus, who, in an 
oligarchy supported by the extraordinaiy institu¬ 
tions of Lycurgus, was accustomed to see all the 
citizens, without inconvenience, equally intrusted 
with the completest armour, and trained in the 
completest discipline, thought nothing was wanting 
to inable the Mitylenaeans, instead of starving 
within their walls, to meet Paches in the field, but 
to distribute among the lower people the arms 

lying 
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lying in their stores. The experiment was made 
under his authority, but the event was very wide 
of his hope. The lower people were no sooner 
vested with this new military importance, than 
they assumed civil control: they held their own 
assemblies ; they would no longer obey the magi¬ 
strates ; but they required that the remaining stock 
of provisions should be open to public inspection, 
and distributed equally to the people of all ranks; 
and they threatened, in case of refusal, to make 
immediately their own terms with the Athenians. 
In this state of things, the leading men thought 
no time was to be lost: they proposed at once to 
the people to treat for a capitulation, in which all 
should be included. This was approved: a herald 
was sent to the Athenian general, and the following 
hard terms were accepted: That the Mitylenaeans 
should surrender themselves to the pleasure of the 
Athenian people: That the Athenian army should 
be immediately admitted into the city: That the 
Mitylenaeans should send deputies to Athens to 
plead their cause: That, before the return of these, 
the Athenian general should neither put to death, 
reduce to slavery, nor imprison any Mitylenaean. 
The concluding stipulation was intended particu¬ 
larly for the security of those of the aristocratical 
party, who had been active in the negotiation 
with Lacedaemon. Many of them, nevertheless, 
whether doubtful of Athenian faith, or apprehend 
sive of vengeance from their fellowcitizens, who v 
through their means chiefly had been led to their 
present disasterous situation, took refuge at the 

altars. 
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altars. Paches removed them under a guard to sect. 

the iland ofTenedos, there to await the judgment -_^_ > 

of the Athenian people. 

Alcidas, with the fleet w hich should have re- Thucyd. 

1 . 3. C. 39. 

lieved Mitylene, was no farther advanced than the 
ilands of Icarus and Myconus, when report of its 
surrender met him. Desirous of more authentic 
information, he proceeded to Embatus, a port of 
the Erythraean territory on the Ionian coast; and 
there receiving assurance that the Athenian forces 
had been seven days in possession of Mitylene, he 
summoned a council of war to concert measures. 

In the fleet were some Ionian refugees, who pro- c. 3«- 
posed to excite a defection of Ionia, the richest 
dependency of Athens, the great source of that 
revenue which supported the war. The people 
they affirmed would be found not averse: it would 
only be necessary, by a sudden and vigorous 
exertion, to get possession of some one Ionian 
city, or of Cuma in JEolis, for which the strength 
of the armament was more than sufficient, and 
the business would be done; and beside that 
a greater blow could scarcely be given to the 
Athenian power, it would lead of course to com¬ 
munication with the Persian satraps of the western 
provinces, who might probably be induced to 
form alliance with the Peloponnesians. The 
assertions of the Ionians were corroborated, and 
the project recommended, by the Mitylensean 
ministers, who returned with the fleet from Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. But Alcidas was not enterprizing: all c. 30. 
proposals for vigorous exertion were rejected, and 
he was most inclined to return immediately home. 

Weakness 
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chap. Weakness indeed seems to mark equally what 
. xv - . was blameable and what was praiseworthy in his 
conduct. He proceeded at length eastward along 
Tbucyd. the coast, as far as appears, without any decided 
‘ 3 ‘ c ’ 3 *' object, unless to make prize of merchant-ships, of 
which he took numbers; for since he had been in 
those seas none had avoided him, some rather 
making toward his fleet, supposing it Athenian ; 
being without suspicion that a Peloponnesian fleet 
could show itself on the Asiatic coast. At Myon- 
nesus, in the Teian territory, he put to death the 
greater part of the prisoners thus made. Alarm 
spred in consequence, and, as he proceeded toward 
Ephesus, deputies from Samos came to him, de¬ 
precating such barbarities. Convinced by their 
representations, at least of the impolicy of his 
proceeding, he dismissed many of his surviving 
prisoners, particularly the Chians, and he made 
no more such executions. 

c. 33. Meanwhile intelligence brought to Paches that 

the Peloponnesian fleet was on the Ionian coast, 
occasioned no small uneasiness; for there was 
little or no Athenian force in Asia Minor, and 
most of the towns were unfortified; having been 
rendered purposely incapable of defence, that 
they might be the less capable of revolt. Paches 
therefore hastened thither with his fleet; but the 
cautious Alcidas had put himself beyond his reach 
in the way to Peloponnesus, before he could arrive. 

*• 34- Paches followed as far as Latmos, when, finding 
pursuit vain, he turned toward Ionia, where op¬ 
portunity offered to do a service to his country; 
but by an act of united treachery and cruelty, which, 

through 
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through the impartial justice of the admirable sect. 
historian his cotemporary and fellowcountryman, , ***• J 
has marred with a blot of eternal infamy a character 
otherwise of some glory, not without extending 
a stain to that of the Athenian government and 
people, who approved and profited from the deed. 

Colophon, once famous for the wealth of its Arwtot. 
citizens, being torn by contending factions, about ) P ° ht ‘ c 4 
three years before the time we are treating of, 
one party, obtaining assistance from Itamanes, a 
Persian officer, expelled all their opponents. Thus 
far we have only an ordinary occurrence among 
the Grecian republics. What followed is marked 
by more singularity. The fugitives possessed them¬ 
selves of Notium, the seaport of Colophon, and 
became there a separate commonwealth. But 
faction shortly arose among them also, to such 
a point, that one party applied to the satrap 
Pissuthnes, under whose authority Itamanes had 
acted in expelling them from their antient city. 
Pissuthnes ordered some Arcadian mercenaries in 
his service, together with some barbarian troops, 
to their assistance. Their opponents were in con¬ 
sequence expelled; but they were themselves 
forced to submit to the government of their most 
inveterate enemies, their fellowcitizens in posses¬ 
sion of Colophon, who had preoccupied the satrap’s 
favor. Such was the state of things when Paches 
came with his fleet into the neighborhood. To 
him then the new fugitives from Notium applied; 
claiming his protection, and that of the Athenian 
commonwealth, to which, they asserted, they had 
been faithful against barbarians and rebels, by 
vol. ur. ®r whom 
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chap, whom they were oppressed. Paches, going accord- 
. xv ~ . ingly to Notium, and landing his forces, desired 
! a conference with Hippias, the commander of 

f the Arcadian troops. Hippias, trusting in a safe- 

| conduct, went into his camp, but was immediately 

' arrested; and Paches advancing with his forces 

to Notium, where no such attempt was appre¬ 
hended, took it, and put all the Arcadian and 
Persian troops to the sword. Not satisfied with 
this efficacious treachery, as if in mockeiy of good 
faith, conducting Hippias unhurt into the town, 
and claiming so to have complied with the terms 
i of his ingagement, he ordered that deluded officer 

to execution. The Colophonians of the party 
adverse to the Persian interest were then put in 
possession of Notium, and Paches returned to 
Mitylene. Notium was soon after strengthened 
by a colony of Athenians; the antient constitution 
was superseded by the Athenian law, and the town 
was made an immediate appendage of Attica. 

The measure which followed, on the return of 
Paches to Mitylene, seems to have been as little 
consistent with his plighted faith as his treatment 
of the unfortunate Hippias. All those Mityle. 
naans remaining in the city who had been active 
in the revolt, that is, all the aristocratical party, 
were apprehended; and, together with those who 
had been lodged in Tenedos, were sent to Athens. 
The Lacedaemonian Salsethus, who had been dis¬ 
covered in concealment during the absence of 
Paches, was sent prisoner with them. This mea¬ 
sure seems to have been hastened that another 
might safely follow, which was probably required 

by 
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by the Athenian government, and which the state sect. 
of its finances would make necessary ; the greater . rtr ‘ 
part of the forces were sent home: with the rest 
the general remained to administer the affairs of 
the iland. 


SECTION IV. 

State of the Athenian Government after the Death of Pericles . 

Nicias: Cleon. Inhuman Decree against the Mitylenceans t 

Death of Paches. Platcea taken. 

The supreme direction of the Athenian affairs sect. 

had now passed into very different hands from v _ 

those whose extraordinary abilities had raised the 
commonwealth to its present power. After the 
abolition of royalty, and even after the establish¬ 
ment of the constitution of Solon, which reduced 
the aristocracy, while democratical sway was gra¬ 
dually advancing, illustrious birth had still been 
greatly considered among the Athenian people, 
and was almost necessary for rising to high politi¬ 
cal situations. For, little as the Athenians were 
willing to allow superiority of rank, superiority of 
political situation was indispensably to be given 
to some; and they submitted to it less impatiently 
in families which they had been accustomed for 
ages to respect, than in new men, yesterday their 
equals or inferiors. Themistocles and Aristeides 
seem to have been the first whom the most 
extraordinary advantages of ability and character 
could raise, from even middle rank, to that emi¬ 
nence which inabled them to take a decisive lead 

n 2 in 
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in public affairs. After them, in Cimon, and again 
in Pericles, superior talents met with illustrious 
birth. But even the constitution of Solon had 
contributed to transfer to riches, that respect which 
was formerly paid to high ancestry. Other cir¬ 
cumstances afterward assisted to give immoderate 
influence to the possession of wealth. The great 
Cimon set the injurious example, though probably 
not the first example, of bribing the people from 
his private purse. The great Pericles set the still 
more ruinous example of bribing the people from 
the public treasure. After his death no man was 
found capable of wielding a democracy as he had 
wielded it; commanding, with little interruption, 
for fifteen years, a people, every individual of 
whom claimed equality with himself, as if he had, 
by the most undisputed claim, been their legal 
soverein. But a constant succession of men 
possessing superior abilities, with disposition and 
constitution to exert them in public business, is 
not to be expected among the small numbers who 
compose the highest rank in any state. Nicias 
son of Niceratus, to whom the principal families, 
and sober men in general, now looked as the fittest 
person to lead the councils of the commonwealth, 
was a man of high merit, but unfortunately not, 
like the great men wlio had preceded him, born 
for the peculiar circumstances of the situation 
for which he w as wanted. His abilities, .political 
and military, were considerable. Integrity, piety, 
generosity, a pleasant complying temper, and an 
elegant taste, were conspicuous in him. Decidedly 
adverse to deraocratical power, he was nevertheless 
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so clear a friend to public welfare, soreddyand so 
judicious in the employment of his large fortune 
in gratifications for the multitude, so humane and 
liberal in relieving the distressed and promoting 
the advantages of individuals, that he was in no 
small degree a favorite of the people. But be was 
bashful and diffident: of clear courage in the field, 
in the assembly of the people he was a coward; 
while a reserve, the effect of bashfulness, injured 
him as if it had been the effect of pride. It was 
said of him, that his generosity was a revenue to 
the deserving, and his fearfulness to the undeserv¬ 
ing. Under a better government, his character 
might have been splendid ; but his diffidence and 
want of firmness, amid the civil turbulence in 
which it was his fate to live, gave it sometimes 
the appearance even of weakness 8 . 

In opposition to Nicias stood a man such as 
never before was known to sway the Athenian 
assembly. Cleon seems to have been as remark¬ 
ably bom for the depression of Athens as Mil- 
tiades, Themistocles, Aristeides, Cimon, and 
Pericles for its exaltation. Bred among the lowest 
of the people, the son of a tanner, and said himself 
to have exercised that trade, he was the opposite 
of Nicias in character as in political interest. Of 
extraordinary impudence and little courage, slack 
in the field but forward and noisy in the assembly, 
corrupt in practice as in principle, but boastful of 

integrity. 


8 Plato certainly esteemed Nicias an able statesman and 
general. See the dialogue Laches, throughout, u par i 
cularly p. 198. v. 2. ed. Serran. Plutarch is large upon 
defects. 
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chap, integrity, and supported by a coarse but reddy 
. i eloquence, he had gained such considerati on, by 
flattering the lower people, and railing at the 
higher, that he stood in the situation of head of 
a party 9 . 

B.C. 427. Such was the state of things, when the unhappy 
r‘vr'£ Mitylenaeans surrendered their lives and fortunes 
)! 3^36. to the pleasure of the Athenian people. On the 
arrival of the prisoners, the Lacedaemonian Sa- 
leethus was ordered, by the assembled people, 
for immediate execution. To obtain a respite he 
made large offers, and, among other things, under¬ 
took to procure the raising of the siege of Platoea; 
but he was not heard. The assembly then deli¬ 
berated concerning the punishment to be inflicted 
upon the Mitylenteans; and sentiments of anger, 
inflamed by the boisterous eloquence of Cleon, 
prevailing, the inhuman decree passed for putting 
every man to death, and reducing the women 
and children of all ranks to slavery. Such was 
the right which the Athenian people claimed over 
Greeks whom they called allies, and who had 
every pretension so to consider themselves; and 
such the punishment for renouncing that alliance, 
to connect themselves with other Greeks. The 
assembly was no sooner dismissed than a trireme 
was dispatched, with orders for Paches to carry 
the decree into immediate execution. 

But the Athenians were not universally of a 
temper to sleep upon such a deed without remorse. 
The very next morning extensive repentance 

became 

* * Xerxes himself did not suffer more by the flattery of 
' his courtiers than the Athenians by that of their orators.* 
Lord Littleton’s dialogue of Pericles and Cosmo de’ Medici. 
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became evident; and maty of the principal men sect. 
joined the Mitylenaean deputies, in pressing the ... Iv ~ 
summoning of a second assembly, for the purpose 
of reconsidering the decree; and they prevailed. 

The people were hastily called together, and 
various opinions were delivered. The mild Nicias 
was a weak opponent to die insolent Cleon, who 
harangued with vehemence in support of the 
measure alreddy taken. ‘ What folly,’ he said, Thucyd. 

‘ to rescind, on one day, what had been, on due 38? 39,40! 

* deliberation, resolved but on the preceding! 

‘ Without more stability in measures, there was 
‘ an end of government. With regard to the 
‘ purport of the decree complained of, example 

* was become absolutely necessary; and a more 

* just example than the Mitylenmans never could 
‘ be found. They had always been treated by 
‘ Athens, not only with justice but with kindness, 

‘ not only without offence but with cautious re- 
‘ spect. And as nothing could be more unprovoked 

* than the revolt, so nothing could be less defended 

* upon any plea of necessity. The Mitylenaeans 
‘ could not be compelled to the part they had 
‘ taken: being ilanders, attack could hardly reach 

* them; possessing ships and fortifications, they 
‘ could have repelled it. Injoying then these 

* advantages, they had before their eyes the.ex- 
‘ ample of others, who, having revolted against 

* Athens, had been punished by deprivation of 
‘ their marine, demolition of their fortifications, 

‘ and reduction under a strict subjection. Never- 
‘ theless, unsatisfied with possessed felicity, un- 

* deterred by obvious example, they not barely 

v a * renounced 
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chap. * renounced their political connection, but they 
^ xv ' ‘ united themselves with those whose professed 
‘ purpose was the destruction of Athens. Such 
1 being the case, it would be weakness to let 
‘ sentiments of mercy prevail; and it would be 
‘ folly even to delay that decision w'liich wisdom 

* required, but which, if the present anger of the 

* people cooled, they would want resolution to 
‘ make.’ These were the principal arguments in 
support of the inhuman sentence. But Cleon 
would inforce argument by menaces; and knowing 
that he could not use a more effectual weapon 
against the timid Nicias, impudently imputing 
corrupt motives to any who should dare to oppose 
him, he threatened criminal prosecution before 
that wild judicature the assembled people. 

The assertor of the cause of humanity, upon 

this occasion, was Diodotus son of Eucrates. He 

must have deserved to be better known, but upon 

this occasion only we find him mentioned in 

history ,0 . In the debate of the preceding day he 

Timcyd. had been the principal opponent of Cleon; and he 

i- 3 - c- 43 - now a g a j n came forward with firmness, with zeal, 

and at the same time with prudence, to plead a 

cause which, he insisted, was not more that of 

humanity than of political wisdom. Such was the 

ferment of men’s minds, and so much passion 

entered into the decision of political questions at 

0.43—48- Athens, that he would not venture to attribute 
* ’ 

injustice 

" A brother of Nicias was named Eucrates, (Lys. or. pro. 
fil.. Eucr.) and the manner in which family-names were 
usually distributed among the Greeks, would favor the suppo¬ 
sition that the father of Diodotus may have been brother of 
NiceratU3, the father of Nicias. 
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injustice to the decree; he would not venture to 
affirm that the Athenians might not, in strict right, 
condemn the whole Mitylenaean people to death; 
but he desired them to consider, ‘ that the lower 
‘ Mitylenaeans had no sooner had the power, in 
4 consequence of having arms put into their hands, 

* than they compelled the aristocratical party to 
‘ treat with the Athenian general. Setting aside 
4 however the question of right and justice, he 

* would consider the matter at issue upon the 
‘ point of expediency only. The terror of capital 
‘ punishment, it was notorious, did not preveftt 
‘ the commission of crimes : it was the business 
‘ therefore of a wise policy, by attentive precau- 
‘ tion, to prevent revolt and not to inhance evils, 

‘ to which negligence or misrule might give oc- 
‘ casion, by making the situation of those ingaged 
1 in revolt completely desperate: it w-as the busi- 
‘ ness of a wise policy to draw profit from conquest, 
‘ and not to convert a city, capable of paying large 
‘ tribute, into a heap of ruins, and a cultivated 

* country to a desert. The lower people he ob- 
‘ served, even in the subject-states, were in general 

* attached to Athens. Even were it just, therefore, 

* nothing could be more impolitic than, by an act 
‘ of extreme severity, to alienate, in every subject- 

* state, that party which alone was, or ever would 

* be, well-disposed to them.’ He concluded with 
recommending, ‘ that those who had been selected 
‘ “by Paches as most involved in the guilt of re- 
‘ volt, should be, not condemned in haste and in 
1 anger, but judged at leisure with dispassionate 

‘ deliberation, 
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‘ deliberation, and that the rest of the Mitylenaean 
‘ people should have a free pardon,’ 

The speeches being concluded, the question was 
put, and Diodotus prevailed; but the influence 
of Cleon was such that he prevailed but by a 
very small majority. It was, after all, very much 
feared that notice of the second decree could not 
be conveyed to Mitylene in time to prevent the 
execution of the first ; orders for which had been 
forwarded near twenty-four hours. A trireme 
was in all haste dispatched, with no small promises 
ter the crew for arriving in time. They rowed 
incessantly, refreshing themselves with a prepa¬ 
ration of meal, wine, and oil, which they could 
take without quitting their labor, and sleeping by 
reliefs. Fortunately no adverse wind impeded; 
and the trireme with the first decree, going on an 
odious errand, did not press its way. It arrived 
however first; the general had opened the dis¬ 
patches, and was taking measures for executing 
the horrid order, when the second trireme arrived 
with the happy countermand. 

The case of those whom Paches had sent to 
Athens, as principal actors in the revolt, seems to 
have been hopeless, since Diodotus himself had 
not ventured to offer a word in their favor, farther 
than to claim for them a dispassionate trial. They 
were more than a thousand, and all were put to 
death. Nor were those saved from the execu¬ 
tioner treated with the generosity which Diodotus 
recommended. All the ships of war of the Mity- 
lensean commonwealth were confiscated to the 
use of the Athenian people; the fortifications of 

the 
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the city were demolished, and the lands were 
disposed of in a manner which appears to have 
been new'. According to the genius of democracy, 
it was calculated rather for private emolument 
than public advantage, being either required by 
the soverein people, as an indulgence which they 
wished and could command, or proposed by some 
leading men as a bribe to obtain popular favor. 
The whole iland of Lesbos, except the territory 
of Methymne, was divided into three thousand 
portions. Three hundred of these were dedicated 
to the gods; for it was supposed the deity might 
be thus bribed, not only to pardon, but even to 
favor the most atrocious inhumanity. The re¬ 
mainder was divided by lot among the Athenian 
citizens, who were how'ever not to have possession 
of the lands: that was to remain with the Lesbians, 
who, for each portion, were to pay a yearly rent, 
in the nature of our quitrents, of two mines, nearly 
eight guineas. A territory belonging to the Les¬ 
bians, on the neighboring continent, was disposed 
of in the same manner. Both the insular and the 
continental territory were reduced under complete 
and immediate subjection to the sovereinty of the 
Athenian people. But the gratification of indi¬ 
viduals only was provided for, the public treasury 
derived nothing from the arrangement. 

A very remarkable fact, unnoticed by Thucy¬ 
dides, may, on the authority of Plutarch, require 
mention here. The conduct of Paches, throughout 
his command, appears to have been able, and his 
services were certainly important. On his return 
to his country he expected honor and respect, 

suitable 
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chap, suitable to those services; but he found himself 

. j called upon to answer a charge of peculation 
before the assembled people. The orators who 
conducted the accusation were virulent: their 
harangues had evident effect upon the multitude; 
and the indignation of Paches, perhaps less an 
orator than a soldier, was so raised that, in pre¬ 
sence of the assembly, he stabbed himself to the 
heart. 

After proceeding thus far in Grecian history, we 
become so familiarized with instances of slaughter 
committed in cold blood, generally not without at 
least a claim of sanction from lawful authority, 
and a pretence to the execution of justice, that 
the horror lessens, and we are prepared for the 
tragedy which closed the siege of Plataea. We 
find Thucydides so often giving due measure of 
censure to his fellowcountrymen, that it seems 
reasonable to suppose they would not have escaped 
his animadversion for neglecting all endevor to 
succour the brave little garrison of that place, 
had there been any prospect of success from any 
attempt within their power. We may conceive, 
indeed, that the pestilence first, and then the revolt 
of Lesbos, would greatl yweaken their means; not 
only reducing their ability for exertion, but making 
all risk doubly dangerous. The besieging army 
however alone would scarcely deter them ; but the 
force of Bceotia was at hand, equally to support 
the besieging army, or to take advantage of the 
absence of the Athenian forces from Attica, and 
to intercept their return; and the loss of a battle, 
in the critical circumstances of that time, might 

have 
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have indangered all the dependencies of Athens, 
and even Athens itself. 

Such being the inability of the Athenians to 
relieve Plataea, in the course of the summer, the 
third of the siege, the garrison began to be severely 
pressed by famine. The first proposal for a capi¬ 
tulation was nevertheless made by the Lacedae¬ 
monian general, in pursuance of instructions, the 
result of an illiberal and even treacherous policy, 
which we should deem more unworthy of Sparta, 
were there fewer instances of it upon record to her 
shame. The success of the Peloponnesians in the 
war, not having been so great and so rapid as they 
had promised themselves, it was foreseen that, to 
restore places taken on both sides, might probably 
become a necessary condition of any peace. But 
it was an object with the Lacedaemonian govern¬ 
ment, in compliment to Thebes, not to restore 
Plataea. As soon therefore as it was known that 
the garrison were in extremity of want, the general 
sent a herald with the proposal, ‘ that if they 
‘ would voluntarily submit themselves to the 

* Lacedaemonians, and take them for their judges, 
‘ the guilty only should be punished, and none 

* without trial.’ The Plataeans, utterly unable to 
struggle for better terms, acceded to these, and 
surrendered their town and themselves to the 
Lacedaemonians. 

Commissioners shortly arrived from Sparta, 
authorized to pronounce the doom of the unfor¬ 
tunate garrison, which seems to have been alreddy 
determined; for the mode of trial promised nothing 
equitable. No accusation was preferred, but the 

simple 
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simple question was put to the Plataeans, Whether, 
c in the existing war, they had done any service to 
‘ the Lacedasmonians or their allies ?’ Startled at 
such a proceeding, the Plataeans requested that 
they might be permitted to speak more largely 
for themselves than merely to answer that question. 
This being not denied, Astymachus and Lacon, 
the latter connected by hospitality with Sparta, 
were appointed to speak for the whole body. 
After urging their confidence in the justice of the 
Lacedaemonians, and the expectation of a different 
kind of trial, which had induced them to surrender 
themselves, they pleaded the acknowleged merit 
of their commonwealth with Lacedaemon and with 
all Greece in the Persian wars; and they mentioned 
their service to Sparta in particular in the Helot 
rebellion. They stated the refusal of the Lace¬ 
daemonians to undertake the protection of their 
commonwealth against the oppression of Thebes, 
which above ninety years before had given origin 
to their alliance with Athens: and they expatiated 
on the extreme hardship of their ca’se, if they were 
to be punished for fidelity to that alliance, which 
they could not have deserted without the basest 
ingratitude and the foulest dishonor. They ex¬ 
postulated on the proposed desolation of those 
temples, where thanksgiving had been offered to 
the gods, for blessing Greece with liberty, through 
the glorious success obtained against the Persians, 
and on the abolition, which, from the destruction 
of their commonwealth, would insue to those 
solemn rites then appointed, by the grateful voice 
of Greece united, to be performed by the Plata?an 

people. 
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people. Finally, adjuring the Lacedaemonians by sect. 
the sepulchers of their ancestors, to which the . ^ 
Plataeans paid annual honors, they deprecated, 
beyond all things, being delivered to their inveterate 
enemies the Thebans, whose insidious attempts 
against them, they said, after having successfully 
resisted, they had justly punished; and they re¬ 
quired rather to be restored to the possession of 
their town, to which, by the terms of the capitu¬ 
lation, they were equitably intitled, there to have 
the choice of their mode of perishing: but on the 
mercy of the Lacedaemonians they would willingly 
throw themselves. 

The Thebans, with exasperation, not abated by 
time, but rather increased by the difficulties they 
had undergone in obtaining means to revenge their 
friends and relations, murdered, according to their 
sentiment, by the Plataeans, undertook to reply. 

They began with asserting their claim to sove- Thucyd. 
reinty over Plataea, derived from their ancestors, '' 3 ‘ c ' 6, ‘ 
founders of all the municipal governments of 
Boeotia, when they conquered the eountiy. They 
would allow no merit to the Plataeans for their 
exertions in the Persian w'ar; to which they were 
led, it was insisted, not by an inlarged spirit of 
patriotism, not by any liberal regard for the com¬ 
mon cause of Grecian freedom, but merely by an 
attachment to Athens, founded on the separate 
interest, not even of their city, but only of a faction 
in their city. No connection with Athens how- c 63- 
ever could excuse their defection from the general 
confederacy of the Greek nation, under the pre¬ 
sidency of Lacedaemon, of which Athens itself 

had 
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had been a member. On. the contrary, if it was 
dishonorable to betray any ingagement, into which 
they had unguardedly entered with Athens, much 
more dishonorable and more criminal was it to 
betray the common cause of Greece, by supporting 
the Athenians in their endevors to subdue the 
whole nation, against the Lacedemonians and 
their allies, whose only purpose was to.protect its 
liberties. Thus, among others, the iEginetans, 
whose commonwealth had been a member of the 
general confederacy, were alreddy reduced to a 
state of subjection: and yet, notwithstanding these 
offences, liberal offers had been made to the 
Plataeans before the siege, and had been rejected. 

* With regard then," continued the Theban 
orator, ‘ to the attempt to surprize your city during 

* an existing truce, which is so vehemently ob- 
‘ jected to us, had it been a measure of our own, 

* or had we come hostilely against you, ravaged 
‘ your lands and attacked your persons, you might 
‘ indeed reasonably have accused us. But the 
1 leaders in that business were the best of your 
‘ own citizens: they invited us; they opened your 

* gates' to us; under their authority, who had the 

* best title to authority among you, we acted; 
‘ nothing hostile Was done, nothing intended; but 
‘ the sole purpose was the salutary one of with- 
‘ drawing you from a forein connection, and 
‘ reuniting you to the body of the Boeotian people. 

* Nevertheless the death of those of our fellow- 
« citizens who fell in arms, we are willing to pass 
‘ over; but for the assassination of those others, 
‘ who submitted themselves to your mercy, whom 

‘ in 
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* in the moment you spared, and forwhose safety sect. 

‘ you pledged yourselves to us, how can it be ,_£ v - 

* excused ? Shall then, Lacedaemonians, their Thucyd. 

* lamentations and prayers for mercy avail them? I,3-c-68 ' 

‘ The fathers of those gallant youths, who have 

‘ been thus murdered, were the very men who, 

* by their deeds in the field of Coroneia, rescued 
‘ Boeotia from the Attic yoke, and restored it to 
‘ the Grecian confederacy. Some of them fell 

there; some, now in old age, living to bewail 
‘ the treacherous massacre of their sons and the 
‘ orbitude of their families, are with far better 
‘ plea your suppliants for revenge. We therefore 
‘ demand of you, Lacedaemonians, in the punish- 

* ment of these men, that justice to which the 
‘ laws and customs of Greece, so nefariously 
‘ violated by them, intitle us.’ 

Thucydides, cautious almost to extreme of 
offending against that impartiality so valuable and 
so uncommon in a cotemporary historian, avoids 
declaring any sentiment as his own upon this ex¬ 
traordinary transaction; the more important to be 
related in some detail, because it was afterward 
but too much drawn into precedent, and because 
the circumstances, and the speeches commenting 
upon them, tend much to explain both the nature 
of the Grecian confederacy, and the ideas, pre¬ 
vailing at the time, concerning the laws of nature 
and of nations. It is not indeed likely that the 
speeches made upon the occasion would come 
very exactly reported even to Thucydides. In 
wjhat that historian therefore has given us for those 
speeches, as well;,as in what he attributes to the 
vol. hi. O Lacedaemonian 
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chap. Lacedemonian commissioners as the ground of 
. XV| their proceeding, he seems rather to have stated 
the arguments publicly circulated by the friends 
of the several parties. It appears to have been 
very generally held among the Greeks of that age, 
that men were bound by no duties to each other 
without some express compact. The property of 
foreiners might be anywhere seized, and them¬ 
selves reduced to slavery, or even put to death, 
without the breach of any human law ; and not 
only without the breach of any divine law,, but 
prayers were addressed to the gods for favor and 
assistance in the commission of such violences. 
Those connected with them by political or social 
compact the Greeks described by a term peculiar 
to themselves, enspondi; meaning, originally, 
persons with whom they had poured wine to the 
gods, or with whom they had made a compact, 
sanctified by the ceremony of pouring wine to the 
gods: those who were bound to them by no com¬ 
pact, or who had forfeited their claim to the 
benefit of a compact once existing, they called 
ecspondi, out of compact, or outlaws. The 
1 ''aY68 Lacedaemonian commissioners, upon the present 
occasion, determined that the Plataean people, in • 
consequence of their renuntiation of the Lacedae¬ 
monian confederacy, and of their refusal of equi¬ 
table terms offered them immediately before the 
siege, were ecspondi; and not only so, but they 
were ecspondi who had treated the Lacedasmoniaris 
and their allies injuriously. It was therefore re¬ 
solved that the sentence should rest upon the 
answer that could be given, and supported, to die 

simple 
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simple question first proposed. Accordingly the 
Plataeans were again called upon, one'by one, to say, 
‘ Whether in the present war they had done any 
‘ service to the Lacedaemonians or their allies 
All answering in the negative, they were severally 
led aside and immediately put to death, to the 
number of not fewer than two hundred Plataeans, 
and twenty-five Athenians; to whom probably this 
severity was extended with the less hesitation, in 
consequence of the late execution of the Spartan, 
Salas thus*, at Athens. The women were con¬ 
demned to slavery; the town and territory were 
given to thp Thebans. A few Plataean refugees 
of the aristocratical party, together with some 
Megarians, whom faction had also driven from 
their own city, were permitted to inhabit Platsea 
during one year. Afterward, the lands were con¬ 
fiscated to the public use of the Theban state, and 
let to Theban citizens on leases for ten years ; the 
town was levelled with the ground, the temples 
however being carefully preserved; and, adjoining 
to the temple of Juno, an inn two hundred feet 
square, something like the modern caravanserais 
of the East, was built with the materials. In the 
spirit of Grecian piety, with which revenge was 
congenial, and no vice absolutely inconsistent, 
furniture for the inn, made of the iron and brass 
found in the town, was dedicated to Juno; and a 
new temple, a hundred feet long, was erected lo 
the same goddess. Such was the fate of Platsea 
in the ninety-third year from its first alliance with 
Athens.' 
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Sedition of Corcyra: Operations of the-Athenian Fleets under 
Nicostratus and Eurymedon, and of the Peloponnesian under 
Alcidas. 


chap. From this scene of bloodshed and desolation, 
^ xv ~ . such is the tenor of Grecian history, we proceed 
to another still more shocking, whence we should 
willingly avert our eyes, but for the more than 
curious information, the valuable instruction which, 
as from a well-imagined tragic fable, may be 
derived from it. In the iland of Corcyra, since 
its connection with Athens, the democratical had 
been the prevailing interest. In the sea-fight with 
the Corinthians off Sybota, a number of Corcy- 
( f th' 3 H : t’ r8Bans ran k had, as we have seen, been made 
prisoners; and it became immediately the policy 
of the Corinthian government to conciliate these, 
in the hope, through them, to bring over Corcyra 
to the Peloponnesian confederacy, which would of 
course restore some portion at least of the antient 
influence and authority of Corinth in the iland. 


Tlrncyd. 

1. 3. c. 70. 


Hie Corcyraean nobles reddily acceded to the 
first idea; and possibly a less reward than the 
change from a dungeon, with daily fear of death, 
to liberty, affluence, and power, might have in¬ 
duced them to accede to the second ; for ’to be 


masters of their iland, under the soveremty of 
Corinth, was likely to be for them fifiL pre¬ 
ferable to living under the rod of democrdtical 
rule in the hands of their fellowbitizens. They 


were 
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were however set at liberty. It was given out sect. 
that they were bpund by sufficient pledges to pay i—j.— 
a large sum for their ransom, but the real ransom 
appeared in the sequel. Every Corcyrasan was 
canvassed separately for his support, in the general 
assembly, to a question for renouncing the Athenian 
alliance, and renewing the antient connection of 
Corcyra with Corinth its mother-city. Success 
in this intrigue was various; but party soon became 
warm, and the whole iland was in commotion. 

The democratical leaders, in alarm, sent infor¬ 
mation to Athens, and the Athenian government 
dispatched ministers to watch over the interests 
of the commonwealth in Corcyra. It happened 
that ministers from Corinth arrived nearly at the 
same time. An assembly of the Corcyrsean 
people was held in presence of both; the question 
concerning the alliance was discussed; and the 
Corinthians so far prevailed, that, tho it was re¬ 
solved to maintain the alliance with Athens, it 
was nevertheless resolved to maintain peace with 
Peloponnesus. 

How far it might have been possible for the 
aristocratical party to stop there, and preserve 
quiet, we have not means to judge; but that no 
discreet zeal directed their following measures 
amply appears. A prosecution was commenced 
against Peithias, chief of the democratical party, 
the most powerful individual of the iland, warm in 
the Athenian interest, and a public guest of the 
Athenian commonwealth. The vague accusation 
urged against him was, * that he had subjected, or 
‘ endevored to subject his country to Athens.’ 

0 3 The 
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The aristocratical party had so ill considered their 
strength, or so ill concerted their measures, that 
he was acquitted. It was then perhaps necessary 
for him to ruin those who would ruin him; and 
the interest which had inabled him to repel the 
attack, would be likely to give him means of re¬ 
venge. He accused five of the wealthiest of die 
aristocratical party of cutting stakes in the sacred 
groves of Jupiter and Alcinoiis. Superstition 
furnished the crime, and party-spirit would decide 
upon the fact. We have difficulty indeed to 
imagine an inducement for men of wealth and 
rank to risk the penalty, which was a stater, about 
a guinea, for every stake. The five were all 
condemned in fines, to an amount that would 
reduce them to indigence. Immediate payment 
or imprisonment were the alternative, to be 
avoided only by flight, if indeed that were now 
practicable, or by taking refuge at thej altars. 
They chose the latter expedient, hoping thlk their 
friends might yet obtain for them a mitigation of 
the penalty. The interest of Peithias however 
prevented; and, more master in the supreme 
council in consequence of the absence of the five, 
he procured a resolution for proposing to the 
people an alliance offensive as well as defensive 
with Athens. The suppliants, looking upon their 
ruin and that of their party as complete if this 
should be carried, in the rage of despair, quitted 
the altars, collected some of their adherents, armed 
themselves with daggers, and rushing into the 
council-hall, killed Peithias, with othefs, some 
counsellors, some private persons, to the number 

of 
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of sixty. Those counsellors of the democratical sect. 
party, who avoided the massacre, fled for refuge to , v - . 
the Athenian trireme, which lay in the harbor. 

The five were no sooner thus masters of the Tbucjd. 
council than they summoned an assembly of the 
people, acknowleged what they had # done, and 
claimed merit from it, as what alone could save 
the commonwealth from subjection to Athens; 
and then immediately proposed a decree for 
maintaining a strict neutrality, for refusing to 
admit more than one ship of war at a time be¬ 
longing to either of the belligerent powers, and 
for declaring any attempt to introduce more into 
any port of Corcyra an act of hostility. Their 
own influence was extensive, their opponents 
were intimidated and without a head, the decree, 
moderate in its purposes, was well calculated to 
gain in the instant the approbation of all who 
were not violent in party, and it was ferried. 

Ministers were then dispatched to Athens to 
apologize, as far as might be, to the Athenian 
government for what had passed, as a measure, 
without forethought, produced by the crisis of the 
moment, and to effect a reconciliation, if possible, 
with the Corcyraeans who had fled thither, in 
apprehension of the efficacy of their endevors 
otherwise to ingage the Athenians to interfere. 

Instead, however of being received, at Athens, as 
deputed by due authority, they were apprehended 
** rebels, and sent in custody to jEgina. 

Meanwhile the aristocratical party in Corcyra 
were % from being decidedly masters of the 
government. Incouraged by the arrival of a 
O 4 Corinthian 
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Corinthian ship, with ministers from Lacedaemon, 
they attacked, and in the moment overpowered 
their opponents; who however not only held the 
citadel, but maintained themselves in some of the 
higher parts of the town. Collecting then their 
strength, they took possession of one of the ports 
of the city, called the Hyllalc. The aristocratical 
party held the agora and the principal port. Next 
day both sent detachments into the country, to 
invite the peasant-slaves to their assistance, with 
promises of freedom. In this the democratical 
party had the greater success. The nobles on the 
other hand obtained eight hundred Epirot auxi¬ 
liaries from the continent. In the course of the day, 
light skirmishes passed with missile weapons. 

On the next day but one matters were brought 
to a crisis. System was now in some degree 
restoral in the conduct of the affairs of the demo- 
craticm party; and leaders were become settled 
in command and influence, in the room of those 
who had been assassinated: they were superior in 
numbers, and, within the city, they possessed the 
more commanding situations. * With these advan¬ 
tages, issuing from their quarters they attacked 
their opponents; and, such was the effect of 
party-spirit, the women took a zealous part in the 
action, throwing bricks and tiles from the house¬ 
tops, and supporting the tumult pf battle, says 
Thucydides, with a resolution beyond their nature. 
Late in the evening the aristocratical party ware 
compelled to yield; and fearing that their oppo¬ 
nents, pressing upon them in their retreat, might 
become masters of the naval arsenal and the port, 

their 
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their last refuge, they set fire to all the buildings sect. 
about the agora, sparing neither their own houses . y ^ 
(for there the principal men mostly had their 
residence) nor those of others; so that, beside 
dwellings, many warehouses full of valuable mer¬ 
chandize were consumed; and had any wind 
blown toward the city, the whole would have 
been destroyed. The conflagration effectually 
checked pursuit, and prevented that immediate 
destruction which the aristocratical party had ap¬ 
prehended ; but their affairs nevertheless suffered 
from the defection of their friends. In the night 
not only the greater part of the Epirot auxiliaries 
made their escape to the continent, but the com¬ 
mander of the Corinthian trireme consulted his 
safety by sailing away. 

At the beginning of this civil war, the demo- 
cratical party had sent intelligence to Naupactus, 
where Nicostratus son of De'itrephes commanded 
the Athenian squadron. On the next day after Tbncyd. 
the departure of the Epirot troops and the Corin- L 3 ' c 75 
thian ship, Nicostratus arrived in the harbor of 
Corcyra with twelve triremes and five hundred 
heavy-armed Messenians. His purpose of course 
was to support the democratical, which was the 
Athenian party; but in the present circumstances, 
his arrival perhaps gave greater joy to the defeated 
nobles, who dreaded nothing so much as the 
unrestrained revenge of their feUowcitizens. Nor 
did he deceive their expectation: proposing a 
treaty, he succeeded in mediating an 4 agreement, 
by which it was determined that ten only, who 
were named as the most guilty of the nobles, 

should 
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chap, should be brought to trial, and that the rest should 
. x y- . retain all their rights as citizens, under a demo- 
cratical government He provided then that even 
the selected ten should have opportunity to escape; 
and thus a sedition, begun with the most outrageous 
violence, was composed in a manner little heard 
of in Grecian annals, totally without bloodshed. 
The proposal for a league offensive and defensive 
with Athens was carried, as in the present circum¬ 
stances might be expected, without opposition. 

Nicostratus would then have returned with his 
whole squadron to Naupactus; but, the more com¬ 
pletely to insure the continuance of quiet so hap¬ 
pily restored, the democratical leaders requested 
that he would leave' five of his ships; undertaking 
to supply him with as many of their own, com¬ 
pletely. manned. The magistrates, whose office it 
was to appoint citizens for this service, thought to 
gain farther security against fresh commotion by 
selecting many of the aristoeratical party. Un¬ 
fortunately a suspicion arose among these, that 
the pretence of service was only a feint: that the 
purpose was to send them to Athens; where, from 
the soverein people, they expected no favorable 
measure. Under this persuasion they betook 
themselves, as suppliants, to the temple of Castor 
and Pollux, which no assurances from Nicostratus 
could persuade them to quit. This extreme, and 
apparently weak, mistrust excited suspicion among 
the democratical party. Ar ming themselves, they 
broke into the houses of the noblest seize their 
arms; and they would have proceeded to blood* 
shed, if Nicostratus had not prevented; The 

alarm 
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alarm of the aristocratical party then became 
universal, and four hundred took sanctuary in the 
temple of Juno. All the labors of Nicostratus 
to restore peace and harmony were thus frustrated; 
for mutual jealousy prevented the possibility of 
accommodation. While the suppliants of Juno 
feared assassination should they quit their sanc¬ 
tuary, and starving if they remained, their op¬ 
ponents were apprehensive of some sudden blow 
meditated by them. To prevent this, therefore, 
they proposed to remove them to a small iland 
not far from the shore, near which the temple 
stood, promising not only safety, but regular sup¬ 
plies of provisions. The utter inability of the 
suppliants in any way to help themselves, induced 
them to consent. The same confidence earlier 


SECT. 

V. 


given to the oaths of their adversaries, and to the 
faith of the generous Nicostratus, might have 
prevented the miseries that followed. 

In this state things had rested four or five days, Thucyd. 
when a Peloponnesian fleet of fifty-three ships of L 3 ' c ‘ 76 ‘ 
war appeared in sight. It was commanded by e. 69. 
Alcidas, who, on arriving at Cyllene, with the 
fleet intended for the relief of Lesbos, had found 
orders to go immediately to Corcyra, with thirteen 
additional ships, taking Brasidas for his collegue 
in command. Consternation and tumult imme- c. 77- 
diately spred through the town, the party now 
triumphant scarcely knowing whether most to 
dread- the Peloponnesian armament or their own 


fellowcitizens. They however obeyed Nicostratus, 
who, with his little squadron, quitting the port 
to meet the Peloponnesian fleet, directed the 

Corcyraans 
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chap. Corcyraeans to support him as they could get 
, xv ‘ . their triremes reddy. Sixty were immediately 
launched; but they were manned with so little se¬ 
lection, that as they advanced, scattered, toward 
the enemy, two deserted; and, in some others, 
.the crews went to blows among themselves. The 
Peloponnesians, observing their confusion, detached 
twenty triremes against them, retaining thirty-five, 
including the deserters, to oppose the Athenian 

Thucyd. squadron. Nicostratus shewed himself not less 
i. 3. c. 78. 

able in military, than prudent and humane in civil 
command. By superiority in evolution, avoiding 
the enemy’s center, he attacked one wing, and 
sunk a ship. The Peloponnesians then, as in the 
ingagement with Phormion off Rhium, formed 
in a circle. Nicostratus, as Phormion had done 
rowed round them. With twelve triremes he was 
thus acting with advantage against thirty-five, 
when the detached squadron, which had obtained 
more decisive advantage-against the Corcyrsean 
c. 79. fleet, returned to support their own. Nicostratus 
then retreated toward the port, in such order as to 
inable the distracted Corcyrasans also to reach it 
without farther loss; but thirteen of their ships 
had been alreddy taken. 

It was now evening, and nothing could exceed 
the alarm and confusion in Corcyra. An imme¬ 
diate attack was expected from the victorious fleet, 
while it was scarcely possible to be secure against 
the domestic foe. The suppliants of Juno were 
however removed from the ifemd' to their former 
situation in the temple, more out of reach of the 
Peloponnesians, and such measures for defence 

of 
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of the town were taken as, in the tumult of the sect. 
moment, were judged proper. But the inability , v - . 
of the Spartan commander-in-chief, and appa¬ 
rently his cowardice, uncommon as that defect was 
in a Spartan, were their best security. After his 
naval victory, instead of immediately pushing his 
success and profiting from the consternation of the 
enemy, he retired with his prizes to the harbor 
of Sybota. Even on the next day, the active zeal 
of Brasidas in vain exhorted attack upon the 
city; Alcidas would carry his exertion no farther 
than to debark some troops, on the headland of 
Leucimne, and ravage the adjacent fields. The 
democratical Corcyraeans nevertheless remained 
in the most anxious suspense. Their domestic 
opponents were indeed completely in their power, 
but a superior enemy might severely revenge any 
severity exercised against them. It was therefore 
resolved to try, in a conference, to make some 
arrangement for mutual benefit. The body of the 
aristocratical party still refused all confidence to 
their opponents: but some, both of those who had 
and of those who had not, taken refuge in the 
temples, less fearful, consented to serve in the fleet; 
and thirty triremes were manned with mixed crews, 
those of the aristocratical party being distributed, 
so as best to obviate danger from their disaffection. 

Alcidas however attempted no attack: about noon 
hd reimbarked his ravaging troops, and returned 
td his harbor of Sybota, where, in the evening, 
he received intelligence by fire-signals, that a fleet 
Of-sixty Athenian ships of war was approaching. 

Immediately 
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c ii at. Immediately he got under way; and hastening his 
. , course close under shore, as far as Leucadia, 

ThucyA would not double the cape of that peninsula, but 
3 ’ L *' dragged his gallies across the isthmus, arid so 
passed undiscovered to Peloponnesus. 

No sooner were the Corcyrsean people assured 
of the approach of the Athenian fleet and the 
flight of the Peloponnesian, than every dark passion, 
mixed itself with the joy which instantly superseded 
their fears; and measures were deliberately taken 
for perpetrating one of the most horrid massacres 
recorded in history. The Messenians, hitherto 
incamped without, to oppose the forein enemy, 
were now' introduced within the walls. The fleet 
was then directed to pass from the town port to 
the Hyllaic port. In the way, all of the ari&to- 
cratical party among the crews were thrown 
overboard, and in the same instant massacre began 
in the city. The suppliants only in the temple 
of Juno remained protected by that superstitious 
dread, which so generally possessed the Greeks, 
of temporal evil from the vengeance of the gods 
for affronts to themselves, while no apprehension 
was entertained for the grossest violation of every 
moral duty. The fear of starving nevertheless 
induced about fifty of them, on the persuasion of 
their opponents, to quit their situation and sribffiit 1 
to a trial. They were all summarily condemned 
and instantly executed. Their miserable friends 
in the sanctuary, informed of thei| fate, yielded to 
extreme despair: some killed on^notherwithin 
the temple; some hanged thes&selve# on thri trees 

of 
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of the adjoining sacred grove; all, in some* way, 
put a hasty end to their wretchedness. 

Iii .the city, and through the iland, the scene of 
murder was not so quickly closed. For seven 
days the democratical party continued hunting 
mat their opponents, and massacring wherever 
they could find them. Some had taken sanctuary 
ig the temple of* Bacchus. Superstitious fear 
prevented any direct violence there, but a wall 
was built around the temple, and they were starved 
to death.- Nor was difference of political principles 
and political connections the only criterion of 
capital offence. Opportunities for private revenge, 
or private avarice, were in many instances used. 
Debtors?*cancelled their debts by the murder of 
their creditors; the nearest relations fell by each 
other’s; hands ; audaciousness in crime went so 
far that some were forced from the temples to be 
murdered, and some even murdered in them ; 
and every enormity, says the historian, usual in 
seditions, was practised, and even more. »' 

The Athenian admiral, Eurymedon son of 
Thucles, lay in the harbor with his powerful fleet, 
the quiet and apparently approving spectator of 
these disgraceful transactions; and not till the 
democratical Corcyraeans had carried revenge to 
the utmost, sailed away. The impolicy of his 
conduct seems to have been equal to the inhu¬ 
manity. Nicostratus, interfering as a. generous 
mediator, had put Corcyra into a situation to be 
^ valuable ally fo Athens. The licence which 
Euryscfeddn ghve,* W massacre all who were sup¬ 
posed 'adverse to the <Athenian interest, had a 

very 
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verydifferent effect ,I . About live bundled had 
.escaped; some aboard the triremes which had 
deserted to the Peloponnesians, some on other 
occasions. They took possession of some forts 
and lands, which had belonged to the Corcyrsean 
people, on the continent opposite to their iland ; 
and thence, with all the activity that the spirit of 
revenge, the thirst of plunder* and the desire ^pf 
recovering their antient possessions, united could 
excite, they carried on hostilities against Corcyra; 
seizing ships, making descents on the coast, living' 
by depredation, and wasting whatever they could 
not| carry off. After this experience of the 
wetflaiess of their adversaries, they determined to 
attempt the recovery of the iland ; and having in 
vain solicited assistance from the Lacedaemonians 
and Corinthians, who would no more risk their 
fleet against the naval force of Athens, they, with 
a few auxiliaries, who made their whole number 
only six hundred, debarked on Corcyra. The con¬ 
duct of these undoubtedly brave, but apparently 

ill-judging 

Thucydides m his manner of marking the different 
characters and different merits of the two Athenian com- 
manders, offers an admirable model for writers of cotemporary 
history. Without any offensive remark, meerly stating facts 
in the simplest, manner, he gives the reader fully to discover 
which deserved the highest praise, and which disgraced him¬ 
self and his country. Nicostratus, arriving in thecrery Wight 
of the sedition, with only a small for<s|, with which ‘he had 
soon to cope with a very superior enemy, interfered'as a 
generous mediator, and so efficaciously as to ffoyeotoli out¬ 
rage. Eurymedon came .commanding a fleet, 9%pfaty ships 
of war, a force that deterred opposition r he stayed seven.days, 
during which all the enormities were committed, and he went 
away. This is absolutely all that the historian says of Eury¬ 
medon ; but that so short a tale, with so few circumstances 
marked,'might not escape the|*eader’s notice, with a slight 
variation of words, he repeats it. 
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ill-judging men, misled by passion, remarkably 

supports an observation which Strabo, who lived ». 

in an age to see and to advert at leisure to the 

consequences, has made upon the conduct and 

character of his fellow-countrymen. The warmth 

of temper, which perpetually ingaged their whole 

souls in party disputes and petty quarrels, disabled 

them for great objects: insomuch that they were 

continually employing, for mutual destruction, 

abilities and courage, which, with more political 

union, might have inabled them to defend their 

independency for ever, against Rome, and against 

the world. The aristocratical Corcyraeans, had 

thev directed their views to their establishment on 
•/ 

the soil where they had found refuge, might pro¬ 
bably have raised a powerful city there. But 
passion, to an extraordinary degree, still directed 
their measures. Immediately on landing in Cor- 
cyra, determined to maintain themselves or die, 
they burnt those vessels by which they had 
hitherto been successful and even powerful. They 
then occupied and fortified mount Istone, which 
was certainly a prudent step; and, from^that 
advantageous post, issuing as opportunity offered, 
they compelled their adversaries to confinement 
within their walls, and themselves commanded the 
country. The calamities which followed, being 
connected with Athenian history, will be for notice 
hereafter. 
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SECTION VI. 

An Athenian Squadron sent to Sicily under Laches. End of 
the Pestilence at Athens. Sixth Year of the War: Opera¬ 
tions of the Athenians, under Nicias on the Eastern Side of 
Greece, and under Demosthenes an the Western : State of 
JEtolia: Defeat of Demosthenes near Mgitium: A Pelo¬ 
ponnesian Army sent into the Western Provinces ; Otolian 
Locris acquired to the Peloponnesian Confederacy: Demos¬ 
thenes elected General of the Acamanians; Battle of Olpoe ; 
Battle of Idometie: Important Successes of Demosthenes: 
Peace between the Acamanians and Ambradots. 

chap. The Sicilian Greeks, mostly well-disposed to the 
^ - Peloponnesians, and ingaged in alliance with them, 

but distracted by a variety of political interests 
within their iland, had given no assistance in 
B. C. 427. operation. War had now broken out among 
p 1 w! 5 ?‘ themselves; and toward the end of summer, after 
? h 3 UC c d 8e ^e return of Eurymedon from Corcyra, the 
Athenians sent a squadron of twenty ships, under 
Laches son of Melanopus, to assist the Leontines, 
an Ionian people, against the Syracusans, who 
were of Porian race. The consequences did not 
become immediately very important; and it may 
be most convenient to defer all. farthei account of 
Sicilian affairs till the period when Sicily became 
the principal scene of military operation, 
c- 87. In the beginning of the insuing winter, the 

pestilence again broke out in Athene. It had 
never yet intirely ceased, tho after the two first 
years there had been a remission: but in the 
renewal of its fury it sterns to have worn itself 

out, 
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out, and we hear of it no more. In its whole sect. 
course it carried off not less than four thousand VL 
four hundred of those Athenians in the prime of 
life who were inrolled among the heavy-armed, 
and three hundred men of the higher rank who 
served in the cavalry. Of the multitude of other 
persons who perished by it, no means existed for 
ascertaining the number. 

Archidamus king of Sparta did not long outlive 
the friend of his youth, whom in old age he was 
destined to oppose in arms, the illustrious citizen, 
who with more than regal sway had directed the 
affairs of the Athenian democracy. Pericles died 
about the beginning of the third campain of the war. 
Archidamus commanded the Peloponnesian army 
which invaded Attica in the following spring; and it 
is the last occasion upon which the cotemporary his¬ 
torian mentions him. In the fifth year Cleomenes, 
regent for the minor king of the other reigning 
family, had the office of general of the confederacy; 
and now in the sixth spring, the command was B.C.486. 
given to Agis, son of Archidamus. The forces p'^ |; 
were assembled at the Corinthian isthmus for a 
proposed invasion of Attica, when the terrors of 
repeated earthquakes, which affected various parts 
of Greece with uncommon violence, checked the 
design, and the troops were dismissed. 

As the war drew out in length, every circum¬ 
stance .tended more and more to justify the 
counsels which led the Athenians to ingage in it. 
Notwithstanding that calamity, beyond human 
prudence to foresee, which had so reduced the 
strength of the commonwealth; notwithstanding 

p 2 the 
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the loss of those talents which had prepared its 
resources during peace, and directed them during 
the two first years of hostility; Athens was ad¬ 
vancing toward a superiority which promised, 
under able conduct in the administration, to he 
decisive. Indeed the energy of the Athenian 
government, directed for near a century by a 
succession of men of uncommon abilities, was so 
put into train, that notwithstanding the inferiority 
of the present leaders, it was scarcely perceived to 
slacken. Democracy, tho a wretched regulator, is 
a powerful spring. The highest offices in Athens 
.were now open to the lowest people. Great com¬ 
petition of course arose; and one consequence 
was, that men of rank and education, however 
unambitious, were forced to put themselves for¬ 
ward in public business, that they might avoid 
being trodden upon by their inferiors. Thus 
Nicias seems to have been rather compelled by 
circumstances, than induced by his own inclination, 
to accept the situation in which he was placed. 
He had succeeded Pericles in the office of com¬ 
mander-in-chief. Plutarch says, that his cautious 
temper led him always to chuse commands where 
success might be certain, though the glory would 
be small; not from any defect of personal, but of 
political courage; he was less afraid of the swords 
of enemies than of the voices of fellowcitizens. 
After the reduction of Lesbos he had conducted 
the Athenian forces against a fortified ilet, called 
Minoa, at the mouth of the harbor of Nisaea, 
the seaport of Megara. It was without much 
difficulty taken, and a garrison was left in it. The 

purpose 
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purpose was to prevent any future surprize, like 
that lately attempted upon Peiraeus, and to curb 
more effectually the Megarian privateers; which, 
notwithstanding the lookout from Salamis, an¬ 
noyed the Athenian trade. 

In the present summer it was determined to 
send out two expeditions. Having recovered the 
principal of those dependencies in Thrace, whose 
revolt had given rise to the war, having checked 
defection in Asia by the severe punishment of the 
Lesbians, having learnt to despise the ravage of 
Attica, and, safe within their walls, possessing a 
navy that commanded the seas, the Athenians had 
leisure and means to prosecute offensive operations. 
Nieias, with a fleet of sixty triremes, went to the Thucyd 
iland of Melos; whose people, a Lacedaemonian 
colony, tho through dread of the naval force of 
Athens they had avoided acting with the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians, yet rejected the Athenian alliance, 
and refused to pay tribute. It was expected that 
the waste of their lands would have brought 
them to submission; but the Melians shutting 
themselves within their walls, with a declared 
determination not to treat, the tedious business 
of a siege was postponed for another enterprize, 
which had been concerted. before the fleet left 
Attica. Passing to Oropus, on the confines of 
Boeotia, Nieias landed his forces by night, and 
matched immediately to Tanagra, where he was 
met by the *whole strength of Athens, under 
Hipponicus sen of Callias, and Eurymedon son of 
Thucles, whose conduct at Corcyra, it appears, 
had not displeased the people his soverein. The 

r 3 ^y 
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day was spent in ravaging the Tanagraean lands. 
On the following day the Tanagraeans, reinforced by 
a small body of Thebans, ventured an action, but 
were defeated. Erecting then their trophy, the 
forces under Iiipponicus and Eurymedon marched 
back' for Athens, and the others to their ships. 
Niqias proceeded with the fleet to the Locrian 
coast, plundered and wasted what was reddily 
within reach, and then he also returned home. 
The expedition indeed seems to have had no great 
object. Apparently the principal purpose was to 
acquire a little popularity to the leaders, and 
obviate clamor against them, by retaliating the evils 
of invasion on those of their enemies who were 
most within reach, and by holding out the recom¬ 
pense of pillage to gratify the vulgar mind. 

The purpose of the other expedition was to 
support the allies, and extend the influence of 
Athens, in the western parts of Greece; a service 
on which a squadron had been employed every 
summer from the beginning of the war. Phormion, 
during his command on that station, had so in- 
deared himself to the Acarnanians, that they par¬ 
ticularly requested his son, or at least some relation,, 
for his successor. A petition so honorable to so 
deserving an office; was not denied. In the fourth 
year of the war, Asopius son of Phormion was 
appointed to the command of a squadron of thirty 
ships. With these he successfully ifcvageckthe 
coast of Laconia, and then, according to his 
orders, sending home the greater part, proceeded 
with twelve to his station at NaupactuS. Anxious, 
on his arrival there, to show himself worthy of 

the 
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the preference given to a son of Phormion, he 
seems to have undertaken what his force was 
unequal to; and after an unsuccessful attempt 
against CEniadse, he lost his life in an attack upon 
Leucas. In the next year we find the command 
committed to Nicostratus, who, with only twelve 
triremes had distinguished himself so advantage¬ 
ously in the Corcyrasan sedition, and in action 
with the Peloponnesian fleet. Thirty were now 
sent to Naupactus, under Demosthenes son of 
Alcisthenes. 

Demosthenes began operations by the surprize 
of Ellomenus, a port of the Leucadian territory, 
whose garrison he put to the sword; and then, 
collecting the allies of those parts, Acarnanians, 
Zacynthians, and Cephallenians, in addition to 
the Naupactian Messenians, who were in effect 
Athenian subjects, and obtaining fifteen triremes 
from Corcyra, he proceeded against Leucas itself. 
The Leucadians, unable to resist such a force in 
the field, abandoned their territory to its ravages, 
and confined themselves within their walls. The 
Acarnanians were highly desirous to reduce a city 
perpetually hostile to them, and situate in a manner 
within their country. But, before the siege could 
be formed, Demosthenes was allured by a more 
splendid, tho far more hazardous project, suggested 
by the Naupactian Messenians. 

jEtolia was a much more formidable foe to 
Naupactus than Leucas to Acarnania. Always 
numbered among the members of the Greek nation, 
yet even in that Hge, when science and art were 
approaching meridian splendor in Attica, scarcely 

p 4 sixty 
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chap, sixty miles from their borders, the iEtolians were 
. xv - . a most rude people. Since the Trojan war, bar¬ 
barism rather than civilization seems to have 
gained among them. They lived scattered in un¬ 
fortified villages: they spoke a dialect scarcely 
intelligible to the other Greeks; and one clan of 
f-TT95 ^em at l east > the Eurytanian, was said to feed on 
raw flesh: they used only light arms ; yet their 
warlike character was high. The Messenians 
urged, that this hostile people might be subdued 
with the force now collected; and then nothing 
would remain, in that part of the continent, able 
to oppose the confederate arms. Not only these 
arguments ingaged the attention of Demosthenes, 
but the view which they opened led him to form 
a more extensive plan. Having reduced iEtolia, 
he thought he should be able, without other forces 
than those within his command, to penetrate 
through the Ozolian Locris, and, keeping the 
impassable summits of Parnassus on the right, 
traverse the high lands as far as Cytinion in 
Doris. Hence the descent would be easy into 
Phocis, whose people he t hoped, from of old 
friendly to Athens, would zealously join him with 
their forces; for they had been withheld from 
the Athenian confederacy only by their situation, 
surrounded by the allies of the Peloponnesians; 
and if a party adverse to the Athenian interest 
should now prevail among them, he could easily 
restore the superiority to its friends. Arrived in 
Phocis, he should be on the borders of Bceotia; 
and assisted by the Phocian forces, he could 
make such a diversion on the northern or western 

frontier 
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frontier of that powerful hostile province, that, with 
due cooperation from Athens, and some assistance v 
from a party favoring democracy, which was to be 
found in every Grecian state, there was no degree 
of success against the enemies of the common¬ 
wealth in the northern parts of Greece, to which 
it might not lead. 

In the opinion of Thucydides, if we may judge 
from the manner of a writer so cautious of declaring 
an opinion, the enterprize was ably projected; but 
obstacles occurred, against the projector’s hopes- 
The Acarnanians, disappointed in their own views, 
and offended at the preference apparently given to 
the Messenians, refused to join in it. The Corcy- 
rgeans, whose government, pressed by a domestic 
enemy, could ill spare any part of its strength, 
took the opportunity of example for returning 
home. The Cephallenians, Zacynthians, and Mes¬ 
senians remained; apparently all together no great 
force, and the Athenian infantry were only three 
hundred; but the Ozolian Locrians of (Eneon, 
inveterate enemies of the Aitolians, were reddy 
to join in any attempt against them; and their 
intimate knowlege of the country, and practice 
in war with the people, made their assistance 
particularly valuable. The Messenians moreover, 
who were best acquainted with the strength of 
iEtolia, and were likely to be the greatest suf¬ 
ferers from a miscarriage of the undertaking, 
persevered in recommending it; and Demosthenes 
was unwilling to give up a favorite project, with 
opportunities which might not recur. It was ac¬ 
cordingly determined that the siege of Leucas 

should 
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should .be postponed, and that the forces under the 
, Athenian general should enter jEtolia by the nearest 
way from (Eneon, while the (Eneonians took a 
circuit to meet him in the interior country. 

The army of Demosthenes was so little nume¬ 
rous, that the whole passed a night in the precinct 
of the temple of Nemeian Jupiter, on the borders 
of Locris, where, according to report current in the 
country, the poet Hesiod died. Nevertheless, no 
force appearing in the field capable of opposing 
him, the three towns of Potidanium, Crocylium, and 
Tichium, were taken in#s many days ; and plunder 
was collected to such an amount as to influence 
the decision of future measures. It was sent to 
Eupolium in Locris, while the army remained at 
Tichium. As soon as it was safely lodged, pur¬ 
suing still the advice of the Messenians, without 
waiting for the Locrians, who had not yet joined 
him, Demosthenes proceeded to iEgitium, which 
was abandoned on his approach, and he took 
possession of the empty town. 

He was now in a mountainous and woody 
country, full of defiles, with his little army con¬ 
sisting almost wholly of heavy-armed infantry. 
Meanwhile the iEtolians, who had early gathered 
his intention from his preparations, and who, 
by the time he passed their frontier, had alreddy 
collected their forces from the most distant parts, 
arrived in the neighborhood of JEgitium. Well 
knowing their advantage, they would come to no 
regular ingagement; but occupying the heights 
around, made desultory attacks upon the allied 
army in various parts, running down the hills, 

throwing 
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throwing their darts, retiring whenever the enemy 
advanced, pursuing when they retired, and, both 
in pursuit and in retreat, possessing, with their 
light armour, certain advantage. 

Demosthenes had now to regret that he had 
not waited the arrival of his Locrian allies, armed 
like the iEtolians, and accustomed to contend 
with them in their desultory mode of action. As 
long as the few bowmen of his army had a supply 
of arrows, wherever they could give their assist¬ 
ance, their weapons, of longer flight, kept off the 
enemy, ill armed for defence. But when, at 
length, all were worn with long exertion, and 
their arrov^p were nearly spent, their commander 
received a mortal wound, and presently they 
dispersed, each to seek safety as he might. The 
heavy-armed then, unable to stand the darts of 
the iEtolians, whom, with their weapons, they 
could not reach, had no resource but in hasty 
retreat. Pursued by active men, practised in 
running among rocks and mountains, many were 
killed. AMessenian, on whom they had principally 
depended as their guide in this wild and rough 
country, was among those who early fell. Some 
then strayed into impassable dells, and, a consider¬ 
able body entering a pathless wood, the iEtolians 
set fire to it, and all were destroyed. Order was 
now totally lost, and every form of flight and of 
destruction, says the cotemporary historian, was 
experienced by the Athenians and their allies. 
Procles, the second in command, was killed, with 
a hundred and twenty of the three hundred heavy¬ 
armed Athenians; and of all the youth of Athens 

who 
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chap, who fell in the whole war, continues the historian, 

. xv ' . those were the prime. Of the allies also a large 
proportion were slain. The survivors, with diffi¬ 
culty reaching the coast, at the distance of about 
ten miles from the place of action, proceeded to 
CEneon. The bodies of the dead being obtained 
for burial, through the usual ceremonies, those of 
the Athenians were carried to Athens by the re¬ 
turning fleet ; but the unfortunate commander, 
fearing to meet the anger of his soverein the 
Athenian people, remained at Naupactus. 
rj-^oo A circumstance which, in the eye of dispas¬ 
sionate reason, must .tend to justify the attempt 
of Demosthenes, would perhaps inhale, at least 
in the moment, the indignation of an ill-informed 
public. The JEtolians had sent three ambassadors, 
one from each of their principal clans, to Corinth 
and Lacedaemon, to request assistance against the 
common enemy ; proposing, as their particular 
object, to take Naupactus, which would deprive 
the Athenians of their best means for keeping a 
fleet in the western seas. The success obtained 
against Demosthenes appears to have obviated 
former scruples, and it was resolved to gratify the 
iEtolians ; but whether the jealousy of the kings 
or of the people was the obstacle, there seems to 
have been always a difficulty in sending out a 
Lacedaemonian force otherwise than under royal 
command. The business of JEtolia not being 
thought of importance enough to require one of 
the kings of Sparta, no Lacedaemonian troops were 
sent: a body of three thousand of the allies only 
were toward autumn assembled at Delphi; but 

these 
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these were placed under the orders of three Spar- SECT, 
tans, Eurylochus, Macarius, and Menedseus. . ^ 
The Ozolian Locrians, whose country lay Thucyd. 
between Delphi and iEtolia, were then in alliance ' 3 ' c ‘ l01 ' 
with Athens. But the people of Amphissa, one 
of the principal towns, alarmed at the prospect of 
attack from the Peloponnesian confederacy, and 
still more apprehensive of any interest which their 
neighbors and inveterate enemies, the Phocians, 
might acquire with the Lacedaemonian comman¬ 
ders, proposed to Eurylochus to ingage in alliance 
with Lacedaemon ; and assured him that he might 
make a reddier acquisition of all the Ozolian 
Locris, so little firm was it in the Athenian in¬ 
terest, by negotiation than by arms. The pro¬ 
posal perfectly suiting the views of the Spartan 
general, he sent ministers through all the Locrian 
towns. The narrow territory of the Ozolian 
Locris was at this time divided between no less 


than thirteen republics. Urged at the same time 
by the Peloponnesian arms, reddy to fall upon 
them, and by both the example and the persuasion 
of the Amphissians, eight of these acceded to the 
Peloponnesian confederacy. Of the remainder, 
the Ol paeans gave hostages as pledges that they 
would commit no hostility against the Pelopon¬ 
nesians, but refused to ingage in offensive alliance 
against the Athenians. The Hyaeans refused even 
to give hostages, till the Peloponnesian forces 
entered their territory and took one of their 
villages. The CEneonians and Eupolitans per¬ 
severing in fidelity to their ingagements with 
Athens and with their neighbors of Naupactus, 

their 
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CHAP, their towns were attacked and taken. The hos- 
. xv . tages being then sent to Cytinion in Doris, and 
Thucyd. the JEtolian forces having joined the Peloponne- 
i. 3- c. io*. 3^^ Eurylochus entered the Naupactian territory, 
ravaged the %hole, and took the suburbs of 
Naupactus, which were unfortified. Postponing 
then the siege of the town, he proceeded to the 
easier conquest of the neighboring town of Moly- 
creium, a Corinthian colony, but long since subject 
to Athens. 

Demosthenes, living as a private individual at 
Naupactus, saw with the utmost anxiety these 
consequences of his rash enterprize. Uncommis¬ 
sioned he went into Acarnania; and, tho at first 
ill received, he persevered in apology, remon¬ 
strance, and solicitation, till he obtained a thousand 
heavy-armed Acarnanians, with whom he passed 
by sea to Naupactus. The principal hope of 
taking the place having been founded on the 
extent of the fortifications, and the dispropor¬ 
tionate smallness of the garrison, this seasonable 
reinforcement gave it security: for blockade by 
land would be nugatory against a town open to 
the sea, of which the Athenians were masters. 

The disappointment - on this occasion was 
lessened to Eurylochus by greater views offering 
in another quarter. Ministers from Ambracia had 
solicited his assistance for the conquest of the 
A|aphilochian Argos. Success, they urged, would 
be attended with the immediate submission of all 
Amphilochia; Acarnania might then be attacked 
with advantage; and the consequence, reasonably 
to be hoped for, would be the acquisition of all 

that 
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that part of the continent to the Lacedtemonian sect. 

confederacy. Eurylochus acceded to the proposal, v _ V L . 

and, withdrawing his forces into Attolia, waited 
there, while the Ambraciots should prepare for the 
execution of their part of the undertaking. 

Autumn was alreddy advanced, when a body Thucyd. 
of three thousand Ambracian heavy-armed foot ' 3 ' c ‘ 105 ‘ 
entered Argeia (so the territory of the Amphilo- 
chian Argos was called) and seized Olpas, a strong 
fortress upon a hill close upon the gulph, belonging 
to the Acarnanians, but little more than three 
miles from Argos. Intelligence was immediately 
communicated through Acarnania, and the force 
of the country was assembled; part marched to 
the assistance of Argos, part was stationed at 
Crense in Amphilochia, to watch the approach of 
Eurylochus, which the motions on all sides had 
given reason to expect. At the same time dis¬ 
patches were sent to Aristoteles son of Timocrates, 
then commanding the Athenian squadron in the 
western seas, requesting succour; but, such was 
the opinion which the Acarnanians held of Demos¬ 
thenes, notwithstanding his defeat in J£tolia, not¬ 
withstanding the offence they had taken at him, 
and while he was yet afraid to meet , the judgment 
of the despotic multitude in his own country, in 
this critical moment they sent him an invitation 
to take the office of commander-in-chief of the 


forces of all die Acarnanian republics. This jre- 
markable fact, highly honorable to Demosthenes, 
proves more than that he was personally re¬ 
spected among the Acarnanians. Their country 
was nearly-.equal in extent to Attica, and perhaps 

proportionally 
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proportionally populous in free subjects, tho not 
in slaves; but being divided among a number of 
village republics, no man could have either the 
education of Athenians of rank, or that acquaint¬ 
ance with public business upon a great scale, 
which the Athenians in office acquired. Hence, 
in a great measure, the admitted superiority of 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, to the other 
Greeks ; and hence the Acarnanians felt the want 
of a man better educated, and better initiated in 
public business than any among themselves, to 
take, in the present moment of danger, the supreme 
direction of their affairs. 

Eurylochus, upon receiving information of the 
movement of the Ambraciots, crossed the Acheloiis, 
and hastened through Acarnania. Avoiding the 
towns, he passed unnoticed through the country, 
now deserted, the men being with the army, the 
women in the fortified places, till he reached 
Agra'is, a detached district, occupied by aniEtolian 
tribe. Thence proceeding over an uncultivated 
mountainous tract, and evading thus the body of 
Acarnanians appointed to watch his entrance into 
Amphilochia, he descended by night into Argeia, 
passed unperceived between the town of Argos 
and the Acamanian camp; and joined the Am¬ 
braciots in Olpae. Strong with this junction, he 
moved next morning, and chose a situation not 
far distant, where he incamped. 

Aristoteles meanwhile, with his squadron of 
twenty ships, arrived in the Ambracian gulph, 
accompanied by Demosthenes, who brought a 
small reinforcement to die land-force, two hundred 

heavy- 
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heavy-armed Messenians, and sixty Athenian sect. 
bowmen.. The whole strength of Acarnania was . VL . 
alreddy collected at Argos, with only a small body 
of Amphilochians, of whom the greater part, 
friendly to the Athenian interest, were withheld 
by the Ambraciots. Invited by the Acarnanians 
only, Demosthenes was now elected commander- 
in-chief of all the allied forces; and the resolution 
was taken, by common consent, to give the enemy 
battle. The army in consequence moved toward 
Olpse, and Demosthenes incamped on ground 
divided only by a deep valley from the camp of 
Eurylochus. 

Thus situated, both armies rested five days, Thucjd. 
and on the sixth both prepared for battle. De- ioi '° 7 ’ 
mosthenes had observed that the enemy out¬ 
numbered him, and, to prevent being surrounded, 
he placed four hundred heavy and as many light- 
armed Acarnanians in a hollow covered with 
bushes, whence they would have opportunity to 
attack, in the rear, that extreme of the enemy’s 
line which would overstretch his flank. Die 
Messenians were placed in the right, with a few 
Athenians, apparently from the fleets with whom 
he 'took post himself. The Amphilochians, whet 
were not regular heavy-armed, but used javelins, 
were mixed with the Acarnanians in the rest of 
the line; the Argians are not mentioned, few of 
them probably being to be spared from the garrison 
of their town. On the other side Eurylochus, 
with a chosen body, took the left of his line, 
against Demosthenes and the Messenians: the 
Mantineians were posted next to him ; the other 

vol. iii. o Peloponnesians 
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Peloponnesians were mixed with the Ambraciots; 
who, being a Corinthian colony, preserved the 
Peloponnesian arms and discipline, and were 
esteemed the best soldiers of that part of the 
continent. 

The armies meeting, the Peloponnesian left 
Outstretching the right of the enemy, was wheeling 
to attack their flank, when they were themselves 
attacked in the rear by the Acarnanians from the 
ambush. Eurylochus was killed; the Pelopon¬ 
nesians about him, panic-struck, fled; and this 
immediate defeat of what was reputed the firmest 
part of the army, spred dismay as far as the 
knowlege of it was communicated. Demosthenes 
profited from the opportunity, the Messenians in 
particular seconding him with a valor worthy of 
the fame of their antient heroes; and quickly the 
left and center of the enemy were completely 
routed, the Mantineians only retreating into Olpae 
ift some order. But in the meantime the Am- 
brarfots and Others, who held the right of the 
Peloponnesian army, had defeated the Acarnanians 
Opposed to theft, and pursued as far as Argos. 
Hefe however the flying troops found refuge, 
While/the conquerors, returning toward the field of 
battle, were attacked by superior numbers, and, 
not Without considerable loss, joined their defeated 
comrades in Olpse. The slaughter of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian army altogether was very great, and, 
of the three Spartan generals, Menedsens only 
survived. 

By the unforeseen train of Circumstances which 
led to this battle, tend much by the activity and 

able 
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able conduct of Demosthenes, both in previous 
measures and in the action itself, the face of 
things was now completely changed in the western 
countries ; the Athenian affairs were at once re¬ 
stored, as if the disaster in iEtolia had never 
happened; and instead of gaining Naupactus, 
lately considered as the last refuge of the Athenian 
interest in those parts, the Peloponnesian cause 
was in a far worse situation than before any force 
from Peloponnesus was sent into the country. 



Menedaeus, with whom the command of the defeated Tiracj-d. 

I 3 Ci 1OQ 

army remained, was at a loss for measures.. He 


had force indeed sufficient to defend the fortress 


he held, but means were wanting to subsist there. 
He had no stores, and by land a victorious army, 
by sea the Athenian fleet, excluded supplies. On 
the day after the battle therefore, when he applied 
for leave to bury the dead, he sent proposals for 
surrendering Olpae, upon condition of having safe 
passage for his troops to their several homes. 
Leave to bury the dead was reddily granted ; the 
rest was openly refused; but assurance was secretly 
given, that the Peloponnesians might depart in 
safety, if they would go quietly and quickly. In 
this Demosthenes and the Acarnanian chiefs had 


two objects; to have the Ambraciots, and the 
mercenary troops in their service, at mercy; 
and to weaken the Peloponnesian interest in those 
parts, by rendering the Peloponnesian name, and 
particularly the Lacedaemonian, odious for self- 
interestedpess mid treachery. Menedaeus did not 
scrapie to accept the conditions : die dead were 
hastily buried; and then the Peloponnesians, of 

q 2 whom 
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chap, whom the Mantineians were the largest surviving 
- XV - portion, went out in small forties, under pretence 
of gathering herbs and firewood. The Ambraciots 
and others, as soon as it was observed that«all the 
Peloponnesians had quitted the place, and were 
alreddy at a distance, in great alarm followed, in 
hope to overtake them. The Acamanians from 
their camp perceiving this, without waiting for 
orders, immediately pursued equally Peloponne¬ 
sians and Ambraciots; and when their commanders 
interfered, some went so far as to throw darts at 
them, supposing the public interest betrayed. The 
matter being however at length explained, the 
Peloponnesians, where they could be with certainty 
distinguished, were permitted to pass unmolested. 
But much doubt arose, and much contention, which 
were Peloponnesians; for the Ambraciots retained 
so nearly the armour, habit, and speech of their 
mother-country, that the discrimination was dif¬ 
ficult. About two hundred were billed; the rest 
readied Agrai's, whose prince, Salynthius, gave 
them a kind reception. 


Thucyd. 
I.3. c. lia 


e. 11a. 


The administration of Ambracia, on receiving 
intelligence that their troops were possessed of 
Olpe, had hastened to support them with their 
whole remaining strength. Ignorant of what had 
since passed, they had alreddy entered Amphi- 
lochia, when information of their march was 
brought to Demosthenes. Immediately that 
general sent a strong detachment of Acamanian 


troops to preoccupy the defiles of the highlands, 
which the encimy must cross to enter the plain of 
Argeia. A few mifes from Olpae were two lofty 


hills, 
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hills, called Idomene, at the highest of which the sect. 
detachment arrived by night, unperceived by the . v *' 
Ambraciots, who w$re incamped on the other hill. 
Demosthenes, after having made the remainder 
of his army take refreshment, marched in the 
evening, in two divisions; one of which he led 
himself by the plain, the other he sent over the 
Amphilochian mountains. About daybreak both 
arrived at the camp of the Ambraciots, who were 
still at their rest. Demosthenes had formed his 
advanced guard of Messenians; who, speaking 
the Doric dialect, deceived the Ambraciot out- 
guards, while it was yet too dark to see distinctly, 
so as to pass for their own people from Olpas. 

The surprize was in consequence complete, and 
the rout immediate. Great slaughter was made 
on the spot; the fugitives sought the highlands : 
but the roads were preoccupied by the Acarnanians 
of the advanced detachment; and the light-armed 
Amphilochians, among their own mountains, were 
terrible in pursuit of the Ambraciots, ignorant of 
the country, and incumbered with their panoply. 

Some who had made toward the gulph, seeing the 
Athenian triremes close in with the shore, swam 
to them ; in the urgency of the moment, says 
Thucydides, chusing to receive their death from 
Grecian foes, rather than from the barbarous, and 
most inveterately hostile Amphilochians. As if 
blushing to declare in express terms their catas¬ 
trophe, the historian adds no more than that a 
very small portion only of the defeated army 
escaped to Ambracia. 

Next day a herald arrived from the Ambraciots, 
o ci who 
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who had escaped with the Peloponnesians from 
Olpae into Agrais, for leave to bury those who had 
been killed on that occasion, ignorant of what had 
since passed, and astonished at the number of his 
slaughtered fellowcitizens, whom he saw lying scat¬ 
tered over the country, he was so overwhelmed 
with grief, on being informed of the extent of the 
calamity, that he returned without executing his 
commission. During the whole war, says Thucy¬ 
dides, no Grecian city suffered equally, within so 
short a time; and could Demosthenes have per¬ 
suaded the Acarnanians and Amphilochians to 
march immediately to Ambracia, it must have 
yielded to the first assault. But a just jealousy 
in their chiefs prevented. While there were cities, 
in those parts, connected with the Peloponnesians, 
the Acarnanians would be necessary allies to the 
Athenians, and would be treated with deference; 
but when nothing remained adverse to the Athenian 
interest, they would not long avoid the fate of so" 
many other states, once allies, but now subject to 
the despotic rule of the Athenian people. Winter 
was approaching, the season of rest from warfare; 
so, after dividing the spoil, of which a third was 
allotted to Athens, they dispersed to their several 
homes. Demosthenes, no longer fearing to meet 
his fellowcitizens, carried with him three hundred 
panoplies, selected from the spoil of the enemy, in 
pursuance of a vote of the army, as an honorable 
testimony to the merit of their general, which he 
dedicated in the temples of Athens. 

After the departure of Demosthenes and the 
Athenian fleet, the conduct of the Acarnanians was 

directed 
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directed by a wise and liberal policy, of which we sect. 
cannot but wish that Grecian history afforded . VL , 
more examples. They permitted the refugees in ' 

Agra'is to pass, under assurance of safety, to 
(Eneiadae, and thence to their several homes; 
and soon after they concluded a treaty of alliance 
offensive and defensive, for a hundred years, with 
the Ambraciots, including in it the Amphilochians; 

•with a condition, judiciously added, that neither 
the Ambraciots should be bound to act offensively 
with the Acarnanians against the Peloponnesians, 
nor the Acarnanians with the Ambraciots against 
the Athenians : and the only concessions required 
were, that whatever towns or lands the Ambraciots 
had taken from the Amphilochians should be 
restored, and that the Ambraciots should not 
assist Anactorium in the war in which it was 
ingaged with Acarnania. This wise moderation 
of the Acarnanians was not without its reward. 

.It established for a long time, in their part of die 
continent, not perfect peace, but more quiet than 
was usual among the Grecian republics; and it 
tended to fix upon them that character of bene¬ 
volence and uprightness, by which we find they poijb. 
were long honorably distinguished, and for which *’ 4 ' p ' 599 
they were respected throughout the Greek nation. 
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SECTION VII. 

Seventh Campain: Fifth Invasion of Attica. Conquest in 
Sicily projected by the Athenian Administration. Pylus 
occupied by Demosthenes: Blockade of Sphactcria : Nego¬ 
tiation of the Lacedaemonians at Athens. Cleon appointed 
General of the Athenian Forces: SphacUria taken : Appli¬ 
cation for Peace from Lacedaemon to Athens. 


CHAP. 

XV. 


B.C. 425 . 
Ol. 88. i. 
P-W.7. 
Thucyd. 
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Thucyd. 

1. 3. c, 115. 


The Athenians were now so familiarized to the 
invasion and waste of Attica, and to the incon¬ 
venience of confinement within their fortifications, 
which experience would teach to alleviate, that 
the eloquence and authority of Pericles had 
ceased to be necessary for persuading to bear 
them. The want of his wisdom, and the want of 
his authority, were however felt in the general 
conduct of affairs; an authority capable of con¬ 
trolling every part of the administration, and of 
preserving concert and consistency throughout. 
While Attica was, in the seventh year of the war, 
a fifth time the prey of the Peloponnesian forces, 
now commanded by Agis king of Lacedaemon, 
the Athenians, contrary to the admonition of 
Pericles, were looking after forein conquest. In¬ 
stead of meerly inabling their Sicilian allies to 
support themselves, and preventing naval assist¬ 
ance to Peloponnesus from their Sicilian enemies, 
the experience of their naval power led them to 
covet acquisition in that rich iland, and to imagine 
that they might reduce the whole under subjec¬ 
tion. In the winter a fleet of forty triremes had 
been preparing for that service. Pythodorus was 

hastened 
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hastened off, with those first reddy, to supersede sect. 
Laches in the command in Sicily; and in spring v_ZJL_ 
the larger number followed, under Eurymedon 
son of Thucles and Sophocles son of Sostratidas. 
Intelligence having been received that the city of 
Corcyra was reduced to extreme famine by the 
expelled Cotcyraeans, now masters of all the rest 
of the iland, Eurymedon and Sophocles had orders 
to relieve it, in their way to Sicily. Those officers, 
and Pythodorus also, were apparently of the ten 
generals of the establishment. Demosthenes 
was in no office, military or civil; for under the 
Athenian government no military rank seems to 
have been held beyond the term for which the 
people specifically granted it. But he was now 
become a favorite of the people; and irregularities 
of all kinds seem to have been growing familiar 
in the Athenian government. Without any public 
character, and without any military rank 11 , he 
was authorized to imbark in the fleet with Eury¬ 
medon and Sophocles, and, during the circum¬ 
navigation of Peloponnesus, to employ its force, 
tho those officers were present, as he should think 
proper 

No opportunity for any service, within the plan 
of Demosthenes, had occurred, when, off the 
Laconian shore, under which description Thucy¬ 
dides commonly includes the Messenian, intelli¬ 
gence 

11 "Om ifiurii. 

ta We are not accurately informed of the nature of the 
joint commands, so usual in the Athenian and other Grecian 
services. Thucydides sufficiently marks that there was a gra¬ 
dation, tho the inferiors appear to have had some controling 
power. The commission given to Demosthenes was of a 
different kind. 
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c h a p. gence was met that a Peloponnesian fleet of sixty 
, x v . triremes had sailed from Cyllene, and was alreddy 
at Corcyra. Eurymedon and Sophocles, probably 
never well pleased with the unusual interference 
in their command, thought themselves now jus¬ 
tified in refusing to delay their voyage for 
any operations on the coast of Peloponnesus. 
Demosthenes on the contrary, claiming the au¬ 
thority committed to him by the Athenian people; 
insisted that they should stop at Pylus on the 
Messenian coast; and when that service for which 
he was commissioned, and which the interest of 
the commonwealth required, was performed there, 
it would be time enough to proceed for Corcyra. 
The admirals persisted in refusal ; but it happened 
that a storm compelled them to seek refuge in 
the very port which Demosthenes desired to 
make. 

j 1 '^- The harbor of Pylus, one of the best of Greece, 
et ai. was at this time deserted: the ruins only of an 
Oescr. de old castle remained, and the bordering country, 
parBeiiin. to a considerable extent, was uninhabited; for the 
Lacedaemonians, in conquering IVfessenia, had 
acquired what, according to their institutions, they 
could little use. Here it was the purpose of 
Demosthenes to fortify some advantageous post, 
and place in it a garrison of Messenians from 
Naupactus; whose zeal in vindicating a posses¬ 
sion, which they esteemed of right their own, 
would second his views, and whose Doric speech 
would give them great advantage for incursion 
upon the Lacedaemonian lands. Unable however 
to persuade the generals at all to cooperate with 

him, 
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him, he had recourse to a very dangerous ex- sect. 
pedient, for which democracy gave licence; he . VI1 ~ 
applied first to the soldiers and then to the officers, 
but still in vain. A regular system of military 
command, under a democratical government, was 
hardly possible; and indeed due subordination 
appears to have been, in this age, nowhere esta¬ 
blished by law among the Greeks, excepting only 
the Lacedaemonians. But the military spirit of 
the Greek nation must have been great, when, 
with subordination so deficiently inforced, and in 
some cases so ill understood, a regularity of con¬ 
duct so generaUy prevailed, that would do credit 
to troops under the severest discipline. It hap¬ 
pened that foul weather, continuing, prevented 
the departure of the fleet from Pylus; and at 
length the soldiers, tired of inaction, took the 
inclination, for amusement, to construct the pro¬ 
posed fort. No preparation had been made for 
the work, no tools were brought for it. Loose 
stones, found about the spot, were carried by hand, 
and laid in the most advantageous manner that 
their accidental form and size permitted: and the 
interstices were filled with mud, which, for want 
of better means, the soldiers bore on their backs; 
bending, and locking their hands behind them. 

The fancy, thus taken, grew into zeal; all diligence 
was used to render the place defensible before it 
should be attacked, and the greater part of the 
circuit was strong by nature. In six days the rest 
was fortified, so far that, with the crews of five 
triremes, which the generals now consented to 

leave 
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leave at Pylus, Demosthenes resolved to remain, 
while the fleet proceeded on its destination. 

When the first intelligence of these transactions 
arrived at Lacedaemon, the people were celebrating 
one of those religious festivals which so much 
ingaged the Greeks. The news gave little alarm, 
but rather excited ridicule: for, confident in the 
superiority of their landforce, yearly experienced 
in the unopposed invasion of Attica, the Laced®- 
monians could not immediately believe that the 
Athenians, through any management, could be¬ 
come formidable by land in Peloponnesus; and 
a fort raised in six days, they thought, could not 
cost the strength of Lacedaemon much time to 
take and destroy. The same intelligence, however, 
carried to the army in Attica, made a different 
impression. The invasion there, moreover, having 
been made earlier than ever before, the com of 
the country, commonly a considerable resource 
for subsistence, was yet green; provisions began 
to fail, and the weather, unusually stormy for the 
season, pressed them. After a stay therefore of 
only fifteen days in Attica, Agis hastened back into 
Peloponnesus. 

. It was not long before the business of Pylus 
began to be more seriously considered also at 
Laced®mon. A fortress on their coast, occupied 
by an enemy commanding the sea, and garrisoned 
by men connected by blood with their slaves, 
of whom they were, not without cause, ever 
apprehensive, might indeed give very reasonable 
alarm; and the measures immediately taken in 

consequence, 
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consequence, would alone go far to justify what sect. 
had been deemed at first, both by friends and t VIL , 
foes, the improvident and extravagant project of 
Demosthenes. Beside promotin'! the evacuation 
of Attica, Corcyra was instantly relieved, the 
Peloponnesian fleet being in all haste recalled 
thence; and, to avoid observation and consequent 
attack from the Athenian fleet, it was again hauled 
across the Leucadian isthmus. Requisitions for 
auxiliary troops were at the same time dispatched 
to all the allies within Peloponnesus; and the 
Spartans of the city marched for Pylus, while the 
Lacedaemonians of the provincial towns, just re¬ 
turned from one expedition, required some time 
for preparation to proceed on another. 

The situation of Demosthenes however was 
highly critical. Alreddy part of the enemy’s 
forces were arrived, to form the siege of his little 
garrison, when he descried their fleet also ap¬ 
proaching. He just saved opportunity for sending 
two of his triremes with dispatches to Eurymedon 
at Zacynthus, and presently he was blockaded by 
land and sea. 

It became immediately the object of the 
Lacedaemonians to push their assaults, so as to 
complete their business before the Athenian fleet 
could arrive j and this they hoped would not be 
difficult, against a fort so hastily constructed, and 
a garrison so small. At any rate, however, they 
wished to avoid a naval action, and yet to keep 
the command of the harbor; and then the fort, 
scantily provided, and cut off from supplies, 
could not hold long. The harbor of Pylus, now 

Navarino, 
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Navarino, is a spacious bason with two entrances, 
one at each end of an iland, then called Sphacteria, 
near two miles long, uncultivated and woody. 
The northern entrance, near which stood the 
Athenian fort, barely admitted two triremes 
abreast; the southern not more than eight or 
nine. This iland the Lacedaemonians occupied 
with a body of troops; other troops they disposed 
along the shore; and both entrances of the harbor 
they proposed to defend with triremes, moored 
with their prows toward the sea. Beyond the 
harbor’s mouth, the coast was rocky and without 
landing-place’ 4 . 

Meanwhile Demosthenes, to make the most of 
the small force under his command, hauled ashore 
the three triremes which remained to him, and 
formed of them a kind of outwork against the 


sea, under his fort. Two small Messenian priva¬ 
teers*; had accidentally put into Pylus; and with 
some shields, mostly of wicker, and other sorry 
armour which he found aboard them, he armed 
the sailors from his triremes’*. Forty heavy- 
armed Messenians, who had formed part of the 
complement of the privateers, were a more valuable 
addition to his garrison. In the hasty construc¬ 
tion of his fort, he had been most careful to 
strengthen it toward the land, as the side on which 
the Lacedaemonians were generally most to be 
apprehended. Toward the sea it was far weaker, 
but then on that side It eotdd be approached only 

from 


* 'jUifUNk 

NThose who constructed the fort were soldiers, 
svcmwrai, but the historian does not mention what proportion 
there was of each. 
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from the sea. To resist an army and a fleet sect 
moving in concert to attack him, he selected, from '—^- 1 — 
his whole force, sixty heavy-armed and a few 
bowmen, whom he posted upon the beach to 
oppose debarkation, and of whom he took himself 
the* immediate command. The remainder he 
appointed to the defence of the walls. 

Where soldiers are members of that assembly 
in which soverein power legally resides, and where 
persuasion may with impunity be attempted to 
induce them to disobey their officers, incouraging 
speeches previous to action may be often neces¬ 
sary ; and to such a little band as that with which 
Demosthenes had ingaged in a very arduous 
undertaking, they would be easily addressed. 

£ My fellow-soldiers, and companions in the £ l “ ,c * d 10 
‘ chance of war,* said that able officer, ‘ let no 
‘ man now think to show his wisdom, by com- 
‘ puting the exact magnitude of the danger which 

* threatens us, but rather let every one cheerfully 
‘ resolve to exert himself to the utmost, as the 
‘ one thing necessary to the safety of us all. 

‘ Nevertheless, I think, notwithstanding the dis- 

* proportion of numbers, the circumstances are in 

* our favor, if we make the most of advantages 

* in our possession. We Athenians, practised in 
« naval war, well know that debarkation in the 

* face of an enemy is no easy business, if opposed 
‘ with firmness. Let the Peloponnesians then, 

‘ who have not the same experience, now try it; 

* for, adding the difficulties of this rocky shore, 

‘ which will fight for us, I have no doubt of 
‘ success, if we are only true to ourselves.’ This 

^ ’ simple 
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chap, simple oratory, adapted to excite, not the boiling 
>- * v ‘ ^ spirit of enterprize, which in the circumstances 
might have been even injurious, but the deliberate 
valor which defence requires, had the desired 
effect, and the Athenians waited in due preparation 
to receive the attack. 

JP4T11 The Peloponnesian fleet consisted of forty- 
three triremes, mostly of the allies, but commanded 
in chief by Thrasymclidas, a Spartan 16 . While 
the fort was threatened on all sides, by sea and 
land, the principal attack was made from the fleet, 
precisely where Demosthenes expected. But a 
few triremes only could approach at a time, and 
those not without risk from the rocks and the 
surf. The attack was therefore carried on by 
reliefs, and no exhortation was omitted to promote 
exertion. Some of the captains and masters ,7 , 
nevertheless, hesitating at the view of the dangers 
of the shore, the Spartan Brasidas, who com¬ 
manded a trireme, became presently distinguished 
by the Athenians, loud in expostulation: ‘ Ill it 
‘ became them,’ he said, ‘ to spare their timbers, 
‘ when the enemy .possessed a post in the country: 
‘ the Lacedaemonians deserved better things of 

* their allies. Striking, splitting, landing anyhow, 

* they should make themselves masters of the 

* place, and of the men who held it.’ Brasidas 
was not of a disposition thus to exhort others 

«.«. without setting the example himself. Having 
compelled his master to lay his galley close to the 

shore, 

Njvauxof. 

” Tfu KvCipjm, answering.precisely to our terms 
captain ana master. 
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shore, he was stepping upon the gangboard 18 , to 
lead the landing, when a number of the enemy’s 
missile weapons at once struck him ; insomuch 
that he fainted, and fell backward, fortunately 
into the ship, while his shield, which among the 
antients it was highly disgraceful and even criminal 
to lose, dropped into the sea. Notwithstanding 
this ill success of Brasidas, the attempt to force 
a landing was repeated through the whole of that 
day, and part,of the next, but was resisted so 
efficaciously that at length the fleet drew off. 
Demosthenes then, for the incouragement of his 
people, and not without just claim of victory, 
erected his trophy, of which the shield of Brasidas, 
taken up by the Athenians, became the honorable 
ornament. No stain, however, could insue to the 
reputation of the owner; but on the contrary, the 
story being related through Greece, it was every¬ 
where remarked, as a singular result of the inci¬ 
dent, that what disgraced others brought glory to 
Brasidas. 

The Lacedaemonian commanders, hopeless now 
of succeeding by assault, prepared immediately to 
proceed to a regular siege, and with that view sent 
some ships for timber to make battering-engines. 
Before these could return, Eurymedon arrived 
with the Athenian fleet; which, with the junction 
of four Chian ships, and a reinforcement taken 
from the station of Naupactus, consisted of forty 
triremes. Approaching enough to observe that 
the harbor of Pylus was occupied by the enemy’s 

fleet, 
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fleet,' and the iland before it and the shore on 
each side by their army, Eurymedon withdrew, 
and incamped for the night on the small iland of 
Prote, at no great distance. On the morrow he 
prepared for action, determined to attack the 
enemy in the harbor, if they would not meet 
him in the open sea. 

The Peloponnesian fleet seems to have been ill 
commanded: the proposed blockade of the months 
of the harbor had been omitted, and the reso¬ 
lution was taken to ingage within the bason; 
where the confined space, and the army surround¬ 
ing, it was thought, would give advantage. But 
the Athenian fleet was entering unopposed by 
both the mouths, while the greater part of the 
Peloponnesian crews were but quitting their camp 
to go aboard. Others had gotten their ships 
alreddy under way; but these, seeing they should 
not be supported, instantly fled to the shore. 
Five triremes were taken; the crews however 
escaping from all except one. The Athenians 
then proceeded to attack the ships upon the 
beach, and to h^ul away those from which the 
crews had fled. The Lacedaemonian landforces, 
mortified by the disaster of their fleet, but far 
more alarmed for their troops in the iland, pressed 
down to the shore. A fierce ingagement insued, 
between die Athenians from their gallies, and the 
Lacedaemonians dashing into the water to defend 
theirs. After much bloodshed on both sides, the 
Lacedaemonians secured all their ships except the 
five, first taken. With these the Athenians drew 
off, masters also of the enemy’s dead, which they 

restored 
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restored on the usual application from the defeated, sect. 
Eurymedon erected his trophy, and then directed - vri ‘ . 
his care to keep a strict watch upon Sphacteria, 
looking upon the Lacedaemonians there as alreddy 
his prisoners. They were four hundred and Thucyd. 
twenty, drafted by lot from the several lochi of ' 4 ' c ‘ 
the army, with attending Helots, whose number 
the historian does not mention; These indeed 
were little thought of; but among the others were 
some connected with most of the principal families 
of Lacedaemon. 

The transactions, which followed, furnish very 
remarkable proof of the importance of a very few 
citizens to the most powerful of the little republics 
of Greece. Those republics were all so constituted 
that' they could bear neither diminution, nor any 
considerable increase of their citizens, without 
inconvenience. It was not the loss of inhabitants 
to the country that would be felt, tho of a small 
republic, when four hundred men were killed or 
taken; but it was the loss of those intimately 
connected with the ruling powers, by ties of blood, 
by religious prejudices, by political prejudices, 
and most of all if by party prejudices. Those 
who formed the strength of every Grecian state 
for every other purpose, the slaves, could not be 
trusted with arms. But the military establishment 
was composed of all the freemen capable of 
bearing arms. Losses in war 'therefore could be 
recruited only by time, which would bring boys 
to manhood, and by fresh births; unless the 
invidious and hazardous resource were admitted, 
of associating foreiners, or of raising slaves to be 

B 2 citizens. 
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citizens. Of die small proportion then of the 
inhabitants who filled the military function, fou 
hundred lost would affect a great number of fami¬ 
lies ; and hence private passion had such influence 
on public measures. 

Intelligence of the transactions at Pylus filled 
Sparta with consternation. The men in Sphacteria 
had not, like the Romans, whom, we are told, 
their country refused to ransom, disgraced them¬ 
selves by flight or by the surrender of their arms; 
but placed in their present situation in the acci¬ 
dental turn of duty, with their honor clear, they 
were likely to become a sacrifice to the misma¬ 
nagement, or deficient exertion of those who, by 
more effectually opposing the Athenian fleet, 
ought to have preserved them from such calamitous 
circumstances. The principal magistrates there¬ 
fore of Lacedaemon, the leaders of the administra¬ 
tion came to the camp at Pylus to assure 
themselves of the exact state of things; and when 
they were satisfied that to rescue those in the iland 
was impossible, it was immediately determined' to 
enter into negotiation with the enemy, with a view' 
to a treaty of peace. A truce was accordingly 
agreed upon, of which these were the conditions; 

‘ That, as a preliminary measure, all the Pelo- 
1 ponnesian ships of war which had been in the 
‘ late action, and all others then in any port of 
‘ the Lacedaemonian territory, should be delivered. 
* as pledges to the Athenian admiral at Pylus: 

‘ That Lacedaemonian ambassadors should be 
‘ conveyed to Athens in an Athenian trireme, to 

‘ treat 


n T* TA«. 
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‘ treat concerning a peace; and brought back sect. 

* again by the same conveyance: That the truce ■ V * L . 

* should hold during their absence, and that, on 
‘ their return, the ships delivered should be re- 
‘ stored: That, in the meantime, the Lacedte- 
‘ monians should be permitted to supply their 

* people in the iland with provisions in specified 
‘ quantities, under the inspection of Athenian 
£ officers: That the Athenians should still keep 
‘ their naval guard' over the iland, but not land 
1 upon it; and that the Lacedasmonians should 

* send no vessel thither, but in conformity to the 
‘ terms of the truce : That a breach of any one 

* article of the treaty, should be esteemed an 

£ annihilation of the whole.’ 

* 

The Lacedaemonian ambassadors 10 , arriving at 
Athens, had a business to manage, in itself dif¬ 
ficult, and rendered more so by the forms of 
democratical administration, and the reddy jealousy 
of a soverein multitude. The distress which oc¬ 
casioned the negotiation was peculiar to their own 
state, but in any treaty their allies must be in¬ 
cluded; the discussion of whose interest, before 
the assembled Athenian people, could scarcely be 
conducted so as to avoid offence. Before the 
assembled Athenian people, however, it was 
necessary that some declaration should be made 
of the purpose of their mission. In their speech, 
therefore, they simply proposed a treaty of peace, 
together with an alliance offensive and defensive 

between 

10 The name of the chief of the embassy, Arcbeptolemus, 
not mentioned by Thucydides, is given by Aristophanes, 

Equit. v. 794. 

* 3 
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chap, between Lacedaemon and Athens, each party 
. xv ~ , keeping what it possessed; and in return for the 
restoration of their fellowcountrymen, in a manner 
prisoners in Sphacteria, they offered simply the 
glory which would redound to Athens, from a 
peace solicited by those who were heretofore in 
a situation rather to grant conditions, together 
with gratitude for a generous deed, whence might 
arise that mutual goodwill between the two repub¬ 
lics, which alone could make a peace lasting. 
Thucjd^ It was not without probable ground for sup- 
Arisioph. posing the proposal would be welcome at Athens, 
Achani. that the Lacedaemonian administration had deter¬ 
mined thus to sue for peace. They knew that a 
large portion of the Athenian people had always 
been averse to the war; and that a majority of 
them, since they had experienced its evils, had 
more than once manifested great anxiety for a 
conclusion of it. But, at this time, the favor 
which Cleon had acquired with the lower people, 
proved an obstacle of which they could not be 
intirely aware. That turbulent orator reminded 
the assembly, that the Megarian ports of Nisaea 
and Peg® had once belonged to the Athenian 
people; that the Athenian people had commanded 
the city of Troezen; that all Achaia had been of 
their confederacy; and that these possessions had 
been wrested from them, not in war, but by a 
treaty; to the hard terms of which a calamity, 
similar to that which now pressed the Lacedae¬ 
monians, had compelled them to consent This 
therefore was the time for recovering those 
possessions. It should be insisted that the Lace¬ 
daemonians 
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tiEemonians in Sphacteria should be brought pri- sect. 
soners to Athens; to be released as soon as ■- V | L - 
Nisssa and Peg® were surrendered to the Athe¬ 
nians, and the administrations of Achaia and 
Troezen restored to the footing upon which they 
stood before the thirty years truce., Accordingly 
such were the terms which the soverein assembly 
of Athens required. 

To debate before a whole people concerning Thucyd. 

_ . , 1. 4 . C. 22. 

propositions affecting to such a degree the interests 
of die allies of Laced®mon, the Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors judged utterly imprudent. Instead 
therefore of giving any answer, they desired that 
commissioners might be appointed to discuss the 
several points at more leisure than the nature of 
a general assembly admitted. This proposal 
suited the views of Cleon, only as it afforded 
opportunity to infuse into the people a jealousy erf. 
the ambassadors, and of those who were disposed 
to favor their purpose, and an opinion of hia own 
political sagacity. He exclaimed against it, ac¬ 
cordingly, in a style of indecent passion: * Well 
‘ he knew before,’ he said, ‘ that the Lacedse- 
‘ monian ambassadors came with injurious views, 

‘ and for clandestine purposes; but now their 

* refusal to declare themselves before the people, 

‘ and their requisition to treat with a small number 

* of commissioners, must make it manifest to all. 

‘ If they had anything just and honorable to 
*. propose, they need not hesitate to speak; it 

* publicly.’ The ambassadors, highly desirous of 
an accommodation upon any moderate terms, yet 
seeing the Athenian people impracticable through 

a 4 
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the sway which Cleon held among them, and 
considering the probable ill consequences of pub¬ 
licly proposing conditions disagreeable to their 
allies, which might after all be rejected, imme¬ 
diately took their leave. 

They arrived at Pylus about the twentieth day 
after their departure thence, and with their return 
the truce of course expired. The Lacedaemonians 
then demanded the restoration of their ships ac¬ 
cording to the treaty : but the Athenians refused; 
ailedging some hostility committed against the 
garrison of the fort, and some other matters of 
little importance, contrary to the strict letter of 
the convention, but altogether, in the opinion 
evidently of the impartial but cautious Thucydides, 
not warranting a procedure so contrary to the 
spirit of it. Whether Demosthenes or Eurymedon 
was the principal actor in this business, we are 
not informed; but in favor of either it may be 
observed, that to exercise any discretionary power 
was extremely hazardous, when responsibility was 
immediate to that despotic and wayward soverein 
the Athenian people, under ^he influence of Cleon. 
If Cleon, or any other turbulent orator, could 
persuade the people that their generals ought not 
to give up, of their own authority, any advantage 
that the letter of the treaty warranted, their utter 
ruin, even capital condemnation, might have been 
.the consequence of a contrary conduct. 

Both parties now prepared to prosecute hosti¬ 
lities with vigor. The Athenians directed their 
attention particularly to the guard of Sphacteria: 
two triremes were constantly circumnavigating it 

during 
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during day, and at night the whole fleet kept sect. 
watch; in moderate weather all around the iland; ■ VIX . 
but fresher winds induced the necessity of leaving 
the side toward the sea unguarded. A reinforce¬ 
ment of twenty triremes from Attica made the 
number of the fleet seventy. 

The Peloponnesians meanwhile pushed the siege 
of the fort. But the object for which the Lace¬ 
daemonians were most anxious was to relieve their 


people in Sphaeteria; and what they chiefly ap¬ 
prehended for them was famine. Large rewards Tbucyd. 
were therefore offered, freedom to Helots, and 4 ‘ c a ' 
money to any freemen, who would introduce 
provisions. Many were thus allured to the at¬ 
tempt ; and tho some were taken, some suc¬ 
ceeded ; especially in blowing nights, when the 
Athenian triremes could not hold their station 


at the back of the iland. Some supply was hfso 
carried by divers, who swam under water across 
the port, rising occasionally only for air, and 
dragging after them skins filled with bruised 
Unseed, or with poppyseed mixed with honey. 

The blockade of the iland being thus protracted, 
the Athenians began to suffer those very wants 
through which they had hoped to compel the 
Lacedaemonians to surrender. In their fort was 


one small spring, ample for the garrison, but very 
inadequate to the supply of the whole armament ; 
the greater part of which was reduced to the use 
of brackish water, obtained by digging in the sand 
under the fort. All the rest of the coast was 
possessed by the superior landforce of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians : and the triremes, far from capable of 

carrying 
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carrying supplies for any length of time, had not 
convenient room even for their crews to sleep or to 
eat aboard ; insomuch that Thucydides mentions 
it, among their hardships upon this occasion, that 
they went ashore by reliefs for their meals, living 
otherwise aboard their triremes at anchor. 

The uneasiness hence arising in the fleet and 
army was ere long communicated to Athens, and 
reasonable apprehension arose that approaching 
winter would increase the difficulties; that it would 
become impossible to supply the armament with, 
provisions by the navigation round the capes of 
Peloponnesus, which in summer they found could 
not be done in the requisite extent; and that, even 
if supplies could be obtained, the fleet could not 
remain, during the stormy season, on* a coast 
where they possessed no port. It was then farther 
considered, that, if the Lacedaemonians should 
recover their people from Sphacteria, not only an 
opportunity for making an advantageous peace was 
lost, but future opportunities were precluded: at 
least the first proposal must hereafter come from 
fhemselves; for the Lacedaemonians would scarcely 
risk the disgrace of a second refusal. 

Public indignation was rising fast against Cleon, 
as the evil counsellor of the commonwealth,' and 
author of the evils felt o^^jgfehended. He found 
it necessary, for obviating popular clamor and 
disgust, to exert himself in the assembly; and in 
a very extraordinary train of«^:jpumstances that 
followed, his impudence and hie fortune (if, in die 
want of another, we may use, that tgpR) wonder¬ 
fully favored him* He began with boldly insisting 

‘ that 
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‘ that the circumstances of the fleet and army sect. 
£ were not so adverse as they were reported’ . V1L 
This assertion called forward tfye officers who 
brought the intelligence: they desired ‘ that, if 
4 they were thought unworthy of belief, proper 

* persons might be sent to examine into the state 
£ of things.’ The assembly assented to this re¬ 
quest, and Cleon himself was named among those 
to be commissioned for the purpose. Pressed by 
this proposal, which he was aware would not 
answer his end, and anxious anyhow to throw the 
weight of the business upon others, he seems in 
the moment to have lost his guard. * It were idle 
£ waste of time,’ he said, ‘ to send commissioners 
‘ to inquire, when they should rather send generals 
‘ to execute. If those who directed the military 
‘ affairs of the commonwealth were men, it would be 
‘ easy, with the force which they could at all times 
‘ command, to subdue the little band inSphacteria: 

‘ were he in that station, he would ingage to 

* effect it.’ The unenterprizing Nicias, at this time 
commander-in-chief, being thus called upon, in 
his anxiety to obviate crimination, miserably be¬ 
trayed the dignity of his high office. ‘ As far as 
£ depended upon him,’ he said, ‘ Cleon might take 
‘ what force he pleased, and make the attempt.’ 

Cleon immediately ac&pted the offer, thinking 
it not seriously made; hut Nicias persisting, Cleon 
would have retracted, saying, ‘ Nicias, not he, 

‘ was general of fjtjae republic.’ Nicias however, 
observing that tiis proposal had not displeased 
the peopld^j|c|clared solemnly before the assembly, 
that for m business of Pylus he waved his right 

to 
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to command. The more then Cleon appeared 
- still anxious to withdraw, the more the people, 
as the historian,observes, in the usual temper of 
mobs*', insisted that he should make his words 
gpod; with clamor, requiring that Nicias should 
Yesign the command, and that Cleon should take 
it. Thus appointed general, Cleon, tho alarmed 
with the danger, was elated with the extravagant 
honor; and in the next assembly held on the 
business 1 *, he resumed his arrogant manner: ‘ He 
1 did not fear the Lacedaemonians,’ he said; ‘ and 
‘ for the expedition to Pylus, he would desire lop 
‘ Athenian forces: he would only take the Lemnian 
‘ and Imbrian heavy-armed, at that time in Attica, 

‘ with the middle-armed of Ainus, and four hun- 
‘ dred bowmen of the allies ; and with that small 
‘ addition to the armament then at Pylus, he 
‘ would, within twenty days, either bring the Lace- 
‘ daemonians in Sphacteria prisoners to Athens, 

‘ or put them to the sword upon the spot/ Amid 
the many very serious considerations involved with 
the business, this pompous boast excited a general 
laugh in the assembly : yet even the graver men, 
says the historian, were upon the whole pleased 
with the event, upon considering that of two good 
things one must result; either an important ad¬ 
vantage must be gained over the Lacedaemonians, 
or, what they rather expected, they should be 
finally, delivered from the importunity of Cleon. 

It however soon appeared, that|ho, for a man, 

like 

11 *Oiw o^Xej (piAi? vuiii. Thucyd. 1 .4. c. 98. 

M Thucydides does not specify that it was in .a second 
assembly; but from the circumstances, and from the tenor 
of his narrative, it should seem that it must have been so. 
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like Cleon, unversed in military command, the 
undertaking was rash and the bragging promise 
abundantly ridiculous, yet the business was not 
so desperate as it was in the moment generally 
imagined; and in fact the folly of the Athenian 
people, in committing such a trust to such a man, 
far exceeded that of the man himself, whose 
impudence seldom carried him beyond the con¬ 
trol of his cunning. He had received intelligence Thucyd. 
that Demosthenes had alreddy formed the plan, 4 ‘ *” 29 ' 
and was preparing for the attempt, with the forces 
upon the spot or in the neighborhood. Hence his 
apparent moderation in his demand for troops; 
which he judiciously accommodated to the grati¬ 
fication of the Athenian people, by avoiding to 
require any Athenians. He further showed his 
judgement, when the decree was to be passed 
which was finally to direct the expedition, by a re¬ 
quest, which was reddily granted, that Demosthenes 
might lie joined with him in the command. 

The natural strength of Sphacteria, uneven, 
rocky, woody, together with ignorance of the 
enemy’s force there, had long deterred Demos¬ 
thenes from attempting any attack; and the more, 
because his misfortune in Aitolia had arisen from 
incautiously ingaging himself in a rough and 
wooded country, against unknown numbers. But 
it had happened that a fire, made by the Lace- 
dsemonians for dressing their proyisions, had acci¬ 
dentally caught the woods, and, the wind favoring, 
hkd burnt almost the whole. Their best defence 
being thus destroyed, Deihosthenes, now inabled 
to see his enemy and his ground, no longer 

hesitated 
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chap, hesitated concerning measures. He had sent for 
xv * . such reinforcements as might be obtained from 
the nearest allies, but before they could join him 
Cleon arrived. 

Demosthenes himself had been appointed to an 
anomalous command, interfering with the autho¬ 
rity of the regular generals of the commonwealth; 
and it does not appear that he made any difficulty 
of yielding to the wayward will of his soverein, 
and taking the second rank in the command with 
Cleon. When the new general arrived at Pyluft 
with his reinforcement, it was determined first to 
try if their business could not be managed t>y 
negotiation; and a message was accordingly sent 
to the commander-in-chief of the Lacedsemonian 
army, proposing that the men in Sphacteria should 
surrender themselves prisoners, with the condition, 
that they should be liberally treated in confine¬ 
ment, till the two republics might come to some 
accommodation. 


Tliucyd. 
i. 4. c. 31. 


c. 31—3s. 


This being refused, Cleon and Demosthenes 
prepared to use the force under their command. 
Giving one intire day of rest to their troops, on 
the next, at night, they imbarked all their heavy¬ 
armed, who were only eight hundred, and, a little 
before dawn, landed at the s$me time on both sides 
of Sphacteria, from the harbor and from the open j 
sea. An advanced post of the La^edsertfonians 
was surprized, and the guard put to the sword. 
As soon as day broke, the rest of the forces wefre 
landed, consisting of eight hundred bowmen, about 
as many middle-armed, a few Messenians and 
others from the garrison of the fort, and, except 

s the 
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the rowers of the lowest bench, distinguished sect. 
by the name of thalamians, all the seamen of . vn ~ . 
the fleet ; who, as the triremes were more than 
seventy, would be a large body. The force all 
together was not of the most regular kind, but it 
was ample against those who held Sphaeteria; of 
whom the Lacedaemonians, the only regular troops, 
had been originally but four hundred and twenty, 
and thirty of those were killed in the outpost. Of 
the number of attendant slaves, and of those who, 
landing provisions, may have remained in 
th&Jland, we are not informed. Epitadas, the 
commander, had posted himself, with his main 
body, in the central and plainest part, near the 
only spring the iland afforded. A small reserve 
he placed in an antient fort, of rude construction, 
but strong by situation, at the extremity next 
Pylus. 

The Lacedaemonians, and indeed all the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians, seems to have been absurdly attached, 
through a point of honor, to the exclusive use of 
weapons for close fight. Among the early Greeks, 
the first purpose of arms, after self-defence, was 
to defend their cattle: the second, when civiliza¬ 
tion advanced, to protect their harvest, and cul¬ 
tivated fruits: the third, and not least important, 
to hold a secure superiority over their numerous 
slaves/ Hence, as well as because of the more 
determined courage requisite for the use of them, 
and of their greater efficacy in the hands of brave 
and able men, wherever they can be used, arms 
for stationary fight in plains were deemed more 
honorable than missile weapons. But as, under 

many 
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chap, many circumstances, especially in mountainous 

. xv ‘ . countries, like the greatest part of Peloponnesus 
and of all Greece, it was easy to evade the force 
of the heavy-armed, and yet to give them annoy¬ 
ance, we find the Lacedaemonians often suffering 
for want of light troops and missile weapons. 
Epitadhs chose, with his little band, to meet an 
enemy who so outnumbered him, in the levellest 
part of the iland; not only because the fountain 
there was necessary to him, but because there the 
weapons and the discipline of his people would be 
most efficacious. But among the Athenians, tho 
the first honor was given to the panoply, yet tile* 
use of the bow was cultivated; and we fifid the 
Athenian archers frequently mentioned as superior 
troops of their .kind. Demosthenes had been 
taught by misfortune both how to value light 
troops, and how to use the^jand^Cleon’s pru¬ 
dence left him the direction of operations. He 
placed his light-armed in detached bodies of about 
two hundred each, on the heights around the 
Lacedemonian station, and then, advancing with 
his heavy-armed within a certain distance of the 
frbnf of it, he halted. ; 

Timcjd. Epitadas did not .refU9flg.to meet superior num¬ 
bers ; but, as he advanced to attack DeffiQSjhenes, 
he was assailed on each flank and in lifis rear with 
darts, arrows, and stones. If he turJedyg those 
who thus annoyed him instantly fled from his 
attack, and his heavy-armed would in vain pursue 
them; but the moment he resumed his march 
toward Demosthenes, they renewed their annoy¬ 
ance. Such was the character of the Lacedaemonian 

heavy 
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heavy infantry at this time in Greece, that with 
all the advantage of numbers on their side, the 
light-armed of the Athenian army had not ap¬ 
proached them without awe, and, as Thucydides 
expresses it, a kind of servile apprehension. But, 
incouraged by the effect which their first wary 
exertions derived from the able disposition of 
Demosthenes, and by the evident inability of the 
Lacedaemonians for efficacious pursuit, the light¬ 
armed pressed their attacks. This desultory 
manner of action astonished the Lacedaemonians 
with its novelty: the ashes and dust, formed by 
the late conflagration, rising and mingling their 
darkness with that of the constant flight of missile 
weapons, disabled them from seeing their enemy, 
whom with their arms they could not reach, if 
they could see; while the clamorous noise of the 
irregular assailants drowned the voice of command. 
Utterly at a loss for means of effectual opposition, 
when many were alreddy severely wounded, they 
retreated in a compact body toward their reserve 
in the castle, which was not far distant. The 
light-armed then pressed their assault with in¬ 
creased ardor: the Lacedaemonians gained the 
fort, but not without los%; 

The efficacy of thff light troops being now 
obviated 1 , Demosthenes led his heavy-armed to 
the attack; but the Lacedaemonians having great 
advantage of ground, as well as some defence 
from the old walls, maintained an equal conflict 
against superior numbers. It was alreddy late in 
the day; both, parties were suffering from heat, 
and neither had any prospect 


thirst and 
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of decisive advantage, when the commander of 
the MesSenian troops coming to Cleon and De¬ 
mosthenes, told them he had discovered a way by 
which, with a party of light-armed and bowmen, 
he thought he could scale the fort. The party he 
desired being accordingly put under his orders, 
he led them, so as to avoid being seen by the 
enemy, to a precipitous part of the rock, where, 
through confidence in the natural strength of the 
piece, no guard was kept. Climbing with great 
difficulty, he made pis way good, and appeared 
suddenly on the summit. Effectual resistance was 
now no longer possible for the Lacedaemonians, 
worn with incessant action through a sultiy day, 
and surrounded by superior numbers. Cleon and 
Demosthenes therefore, desirous of carrying them 
prisoners to Athens, checked their troops, who 
would shortly have put them to the sword; and 
sent a herald to offer quarter, upon condition that 
they should surrender themselves to the mercy of 
the Athenian people. It was doubted whether, 
even in their hopeless situation, Lacedaemonians 
would submit to become prisoners; but as soon 
as they saw the heralds approaching, they grounded 
their shields and waved their hands, intimating 
that they were disposed to hear proposals. Epi- 
tadas was no more; Hippagretes, his second in 
command, had been so severely wounded that he 
lay for lifeless among the slain; Styphon, on whom 
the command had thus devolved, desired permis¬ 
sion to send a herald to the Lacedaemonian army 
on the continent for orders. This was refused, 
but the Athenian generals sent for a herald from 

the 
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the Lacedaemonjan army; and after th|e $ PP T - 

of two or three messages, a fiqal answer cams fo . vn ~ 
the garrison of the iland fn these terms: ‘Jfie 
* Lacedaemonians permit you to consult youf own 
‘ safety, admitting nothing disgraceful”.’ After 
a short consultation, they then surrendered, Re¬ 
cording to the Greek expression, their arrns anil 
themselves. 


On the morrow the commanders of the ^Rce- 
daemoqian army on the continent sent a hprajd 
for their slain, and the Athenians erected tfjeir 
trophy. The killed were a hundred and twenty- 
eight Lacedaemonians, and the prisoners two 
hundred and ninety-two. Of the fate of the 
Helots and others, who were with the Lacedae¬ 
monians in Sphacteria, we have no information. 


The blockade, from the action in the harbor ximcyd. 
to that in the iland, had continued seventy-two 14 c ' 30 


days, including the truce of twenty days, during 
which the garrison was regularly served with pro¬ 
visions. For the rest of the time they had only 


had such casual supplies as could be introduced 
by stealth; yet, such had been the economy of 
Epitadas, provisions remained when the iland 
was taken. The Athenian commanders, leaving 
a sufficient garrison in Pylus, sailed away with 
the fleet; Eurymedon with his division for Cprcyra 
and Sicily, and Cleon and Demosthenes for Attica: 
and the ingagement of Cleon was completely Toward the 
fulfilled; for they entered die port of Peiraeus with a^um. 
their prisoners within twenty days after he had 


quitted it. 
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Nothing during the whole war, says Thucydides, 
happened so contrary to the general opinion and 
expectation of the Greeks as this event; for it 
was supposed that neither hunger, nor the pres¬ 
sure of any other the severest necessity, would 
induce Lacedasmonians to surrender their arms; 
insomuch that among some it was doubted whether 
the prisoners were of the same race, or at least if 
they were of equal rank with their comrades who 
bad been killed. Hence an Athenian auxiliary, 
with more ill manners than wit, asked one of the 
prisoners, ‘ Whether those who fell in the iland 

* were the men of superior rank and merit**?’ 
To which the Spartan coldly replied, ‘ An arrow 
‘ would indeed be a valuable weapon, if it could 

* distinguish rank and merit.’ 

The prisoners, being many of them connected 
with the first families of Sparta, were considered 
by the Athenians as most valuable pledges. It 
was determined by a decree of the people, that 
they should be kept in chains* 5 till the two re¬ 
publics should come to some accommodation, 
unless any invasion ©f Attica should be attempted 
by the Peloponnesians. In that case the decree 
declared, in terror to the Lacedaemonian public, 
that they should be put to death. Such were at 
that time the maxims of warfare among those 
who boasted to be the most civilized, and indeed 
the only civilized people upon earth; and t such 
the motives for preferring death in the field to the 

condition 

£ 

“ Katoi ttcpyaAoi :' a phrase which cannot be exactly trans¬ 
lated. 

M AtcrfiiTf. 
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condition so mild, in modern Europe, except in sect. 
France since the revolution, of a prisoner of war. . vn - J 
By the event of the business of Pylus the Lace¬ 
daemonians were in a state of distress totally new 
to them. From the first establishment of their 
ancestors in Peloponnesus, it was not known by 
tradition that such a number of their citizens had 
fallen into the hands of an enemy; and it was 
as little remembered that .an enemy had ever 
possessed a post within their country. Pylus was 
now so fortified that, as long as it was open to 
supplies by sea, no mode of attack by land, with 
which the Lacedaemonians were acquainted, would 
be effectual against it: a garrison of Messenians 
from Naupactus infested the neighboring country, 
with continual incursions; and the Helots, desert¬ 
ing in numbers, found sure protection. In this 
situation of things, the Lacedaemonian government 
anxiously desirous of peace, expected- only insult 
from the haughty temper of their enemy, should 
they send ministers publicly to propose terms. 

They made, however, repeated trials by secret ne¬ 
gotiation. The wiser and more moderate Athenians, 
and those of higher rank in general, would gladly 
have profited from present prosperity, to make an 
advantageous accommodation. But the arrogance 
of the people, fed by success, and inflamed by the 
boisterous eloquence of Cleon, now the popular 
favorite, made all endevors for the salutary purpose 
fruitless. 


* 3 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Of the Peloponnesian War, from the Appli¬ 
cation for Peace from Laceda:mon in the 
seventh Year, to the Conclusion of Peace 
between Lac&dJemon and Athens In the. 
tenth Year. 


SECTION I. 

» < 

Expedition under Nicias to the Corinthian Coast. - Conclusion 
of the Corcyrccan Sedition. Embassy from Persia to Lace- 
dtemon. Lacedemonian Hand of Cythera, and Mgfnetan 
Settlement at Thyrea, taken by the Athenians. Inhumanity 
of the Athenians. 

Chap. YF, stopping for a moment at this point of 
XVL . Grecian history, we turn our view back to 
p&st transactions, as reported by the impartial 
pen of the cotemporary historian, we cannot but 
admire the able policy, the clear foresight, and 
the bold firmness of him who has by some writers, 
ahtient and modern, been traduced as the wanton 
author of this, in the end, unfortunate war, the all- 
accomplished Pericles; and if we hike any interest 
in the fate of Athens, or of Greece, we cannot but 
regret that he was not yet liviqg to conduct to 
a conclusion the scene of bloodshed, through the 
opportunity which now offered, and to exert his 
capacious mind toward the establishment of a 
political union, which might have given stability 

to 
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to peace through the country. What might have sect. 
been done, had Pericles and his virtuous and . ^ . 

venerable friend the Spartan king Archidamus 
met in such a crisis, we might amuse ourselves, 
perhaps not unprofitably, with imagining, were we 
to take into the consideration all the circumstances 
of the times, as they remain reported by Thu¬ 
cydides, and illumined with no inconsiderable 
collateral light, by other cotemporary and nearly 
cotemporary writers. After the general abolition 
of kingly power, so fair an opportunity certainly 
never occurred for carrying into effect the noble 
project, said to have’been conceived, and even piut. vit. 
attempted by Pericles, of a federal union of the Per,c ' 
Greek nation, which might prevent hostility within 
itself, and afford means of united exertion against 
forein enemies. But the desire simply of keeping 
peace at home, perhaps never led to such a union 
among any people : some pressure of a forein 
power is wanting; some overbearing neighbor, or 
a general superiority of force in surrounding states. 

No such pressure at this time bore upon Greece. 

Persia had ceased to give alarm : Macedonia was 
not yet formidable: Carthage had small induce¬ 
ment to turn her views to a country, where war 
was so well understood, and riches so little 
abounded: the name of Rome was scarcely 
known. The little republics therefore of Lace¬ 
daemon and Athens, judging from experience of 
the past, for they were not always led by the 
capacious mind of a Pericles, vainly supposed 
themselves equal to resist any power ever likely 
to arise upon earth; an opinion indeed generally 
s 4 entertained, 
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chap, entertained, as the writings of Plato and Aristotle 
» x y r - . prove, even among the ablest politicians of the 
time; and tho Xenophon was aware of their error, 
yet he was not aware of any good remedy for the 
weakness of the antient republics, and the defects 
of the political system of Greece. 

Under the control of Cleon, the Athenian 
government was not likely to be distinguished for 
moderation; and the fortunate event of that ad¬ 
venturer’s late presumptuous undertaking, increas¬ 
ing his favor with the people, would not lessen-his 
own arrogance. The conduct of the war more¬ 
over, on the part of the .Athenians, was so far 
rendered easy, by the decided superiority which 
their fleet possessed, and by the pledges in their 
hands, which secured them from invasion, that 
they might chuse their measures. Any very con¬ 
sistent plan,-as in the present circumstances of 
their administration it was not very likely to be 
formed, so it was not absolutely necessary to 
success. Passion seems to have dictated their 
Thucyd. next undertaking: they would take revenge on 
1 4. c- 49. ^ Corinthians, the first instigators of the war, 
and, upon all occasions, the most zealous actors 
B.C.435. in it. A fleet of eighty triremes was equipped, 
P*‘ w. r an ^ a ^ndforce imbarked, consisting of two thou- 

September. sand Athenian heavy-armed foot and two hundred 
horse, with the auxiliary troops of Miletus, Andrus, 
and Carystus. Nicias commanded. The arma¬ 
ment, proceeding up the Saronic gulph, made the 
shore between Chersonesus and Rheitus, scarcely 
eight miles from Corinth. The Corinthians, ap¬ 
prized of its destination by. intelligence from Argos, 

had 
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{lad alreddy assembled the whole force of their sect. 
Peloponnesian territory, except five hundred men > ]' . 

absent on garrison duty in AmbraciaandLeucadia, 
and they marched to oppose the expected de¬ 
barkation. But Nicias, moving in the night unob¬ 
served, landed his troops near Chersonesus. The 
Corinthians, quickly informed by signals, hastened Thmyd. 
thither with half their forces, leaving the other 
half at Cenchreae, for the security of the neigh¬ 
boring coast and country. A very obstinate action 
insued, in which, after various efforts, and some c. 44- 
turns of fortune, the exertions of the Athenian 
horse decided the event of the day. The Corin¬ 
thian general being killed, with two hundred and 
twelve heavy-armed, the rest of the army, dis¬ 
tressed for want of cavalry to oppose the Athenian, 
retreated, but in good order, to some strong ground 
in its rear. The Athenians stripped the enemy’s 
dead, and erected their trophy. The honor of 
victory thus was clearly theirs, but the advantage 
gained was otherwise small: they dared not await 
the junction of the forces from Cenchreae with the 
defeated army; and the less, as all the elders and 
youths in Corinth were besides hastening to join 
it, and ere long the neighboring allies would come 
in. Nicias therefore reimbarked his forces jn 
such haste, that he left behind him two of his 
dead, who had not been immediately found. Ap- Thucyd. 
prehensive then of the clamor and popular ill-will p/ut. wt. 
to which this might give occasion, he sent a herald 
to the Corinthians to request the bodies: and 
thus, according to Grecian maxims, surrendered 

the 
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c*H a p, the honor Of the trophy, and all claim to the glory 
. xtI * of Victory. 

But the decided command of the sea, which the 
Athenians possessed, gave them means to distress 
their enemies greatly, with little risk to themselves. 
The antient ships of war were singularly com¬ 
modious for operations upon a coast; moving any 
way* in any wind, if not too fresh; and for debar¬ 
kation and reimbarkation, wanting no intervention 
Thucjd. of boats. W hile the Corinthians were assembling 
4 46 " all their forces in the neighborhood of Cherso- 
nesus, the Athenians moved to the coast beyond 
Cenchrese, now unguarded; and debarking near 
Crommyon, plundered the adjacent country, in- 
camped for die night, and reimbarking early in 
the morning, were thus at once secure from the 
revenge of the Corinthian arms. They then 
proceeded to the Epidaurian coast, and seizing 
Methone, a town on a small peninsula between 
Epidaurus and Troezen, they raised a fortification 
across the isthmus. The fleet then returned 
home; but a garrison, left in Methone, carried 
depredation, as opportunity offered, through the 
Troezenian, Epidaurian, and Halian lands. 

The close of this summer brought the tragedy 
of the Corcyrsean sedition to a conclusion. Eury- 
medon and Sophocles, according to their instruc¬ 
tions, making Corcyra in their way from Pylus 
to Sicily, debarked their forces, and, with the 
Corcyrseans of the city, stormed the fort on mount 
Istone, held by the aristocratical Corcyrseans; 
most of whom, nevertheless, escaped to a neigh¬ 
boring 
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boring eminence, so difficult of approach that it seCt. 
was inexpugnable. Being however without means * 1 
to subsist there, they were soon obliged to sur¬ 
render; their auxiliaries to the discretion of the 
besieging army, and themselves to that of the 
Athenian people. Eurymedon and Sophocles, 
unwilling to give to others the triumph of leading 
their prisoners into Athens, and to lose the popular 
favor which attaches strongly in the moment, but 
is presently diverted by new objects, plated them 
in Ae adjacent little iland of Ptychia, as on their • 
parole; with the condition, that if anyone should 
attempt escape, the benefit of the capitulation 
should be forfeited for all. The atrociousness of 
what followed would be beyond belief, if it came 
attested by less authority than that of Thucydides \ 

The chiefs of the democratical Corcyraeans feared 
that their fellowcitizens of superior rank, were the 
Athenian people to decree the doom, tho the 
Athenian people were not always remarkable for 
mercy, might yet escape death. They devised 
therefore a fraud to seduce them to their own 
destruction. Persons likely to find confidence 
were employed to infuse apprehension that the 
Athenian generals intended to deliver them to the 
Corcyraean people; offering at the same time to 
provide a vessel in which they might escape from 
what they so beyond all things abhorred. The 

prisoners 

* This was written before the transactions in France had 
beggared all ideas formerly conceived, among the modern 
European nations, on such subjects. The reader who has met 
with information of what passed at Lyons, after its surrender to 
the republican arms, will be struck with the similarity of some 
principal circumstances. 
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chap, prisoners gave into the snare, and were taken in 
. x y L . the ship. The capitulation was undeniably broken, 
Thueyd. and the Athenian generals surrendered the wretched 

'• 4- c - 47 ‘ remains of the Corcyraean nobility, if we may 
use the term, to the pleasure of their people. 
These then resolved that their revenge should be 
completed, and that as far as might be consistent 
with public order, the utmost indulgence for that 
passion should be allowed to every individual 
among the soverein multitude. The prisoners 
were placed all in one large building. .The people, 
in arms, formed a lane at the door. Twenty of 
their unfortunate adversaries, bound together, were 
brought out a time. Men with scourges drove 
on any that hesitated, while the armed citizens 
selected for revenge those to whom they bore any 
ill-will, cutting and stabbing as the passion of the 
c. moment excited. Sixty had been thus killed, when 

the rest received intimation of what had been 
passing. Calling then aloud to the Athenians to 
put them to death, if such was their pleasure, they 
declared they would neither go out of the building, 
nor permit any to come in. The people, not to 
encounter their despair, got upon the roof, and 
taking off the covering, thence in safety discharged 
missile weapons. The prisoners endevored at first 
to defend themselves; but when night came on, 
no symptom appearing of any relaxation in the 
animosity of their enemies, they determined to put 
the finishing stroke to their own misery : some 
strangled themselves with the cords of some beds 
which were in the place, some with strips of their 
own clothes, some used the weapons which had 

been 
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been discharged at them. When day broke, ail sect. 
were found dead. The corpses, heaped upon . *• . 

waggons, were carried out of the city, and disposed 
of without any of those funeral ceremonies which, 
among the Greeks, were held of such sacred im¬ 
portance. Eurymedon, after the completion of 
this abominable scene of treachery and cruelty, 
prosecuted his voyage for Sicily. 

The taking of Anactorium finished the successes Thucjrd. 

« 1,4, c. 49* 

of the Athenian arms, and the operations of the 
war for the summer. Being attacked by the 
Athenian force from Naupactus, in conjunction 
with the Acarnanians, it was betrayed into their 
hands. The inhabitants, a Corinthian colony, 
underwent no severer fate than expulsion from 
their settlement, and the loss of all their pro¬ 
perty. Their houses and lands were occupied 
by a new colony drawn from the several towns of 
Acarnania. 


From the beginning of the war, intrigue had c. 50. 
been carrying on by the Lacedaemonian govern¬ 
ment with the court of Persia; and that court, it 
appears, was not disposed to disdain negotiation 
with a little Grecian republic: but the distance, 
the difficulty and danger of communication, dif¬ 
ference of manners, and contrariety in maxims of 
government, pride on both sides, and some appre¬ 
hension, on that of Lacedaemon, of the superior 
weight of the Persian empire, had prevented any 
treaty from being brought to a conclusion. In the After 
autumn following the affairs of Pylus and Corcyra, p 4 w. P 7. 
while an Athenian squadron, sent under the com- 
mand of Aristeides, son of Archippus, to collect 

tribute. 
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chap, tribute, lay atEionupontheStrymon, Artapherpes, 
a Persian, was apprehended there; and, his writings 
being seized and translated, it appeared that he was 
commissioned by the king of Persia, Ajtaxerxes, 
as his minister to Lacedaemon; that the purpose, 
or at least the pretence of his mission, was to 
bring to effect a treaty of alliance with that state; 
and the reason was found alledged, that, of several 
ministers who had passed from Lacedaemon into 
Persia, no two had carried the same proposals. 
Apparently, however, the principal object of the 
Persian court was to examine into the state of 
things in Greece; for Artaphernes was not to 
conclude any treaty, but only to conduct into 
Persia ministers from Lacedaemon, sufficiently 
authorized to treat for their commonwealth. Aris- 
teides immediately forwarded this important pri¬ 
soner to Athens. The Athenians had not hitherto 
solicited any alliance with Persia; yet they were 
anxious not to embroil themselves with that power¬ 
ful empire, while they were ingaged in war with 
Peloponnesus. They would not however permit 
the minister to proceed to Lacedaemon. He 
was conveyed to Ephesus, and ambassadors from 
the Athenian people were appointed to attend 
him to the Persian court. But on their arrival 
in Ionia, news of the death of Artaxerxes met 
them, and such troubles followed in the empire, 
that without proceeding farther, they returned to 
Athens. 


B.C.434. Spring advancing, the Lacedaemonians, depressed 

by their misfortunes, remained inactive; but in 
Athens, while many were still desirous of peace, 

the 
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the more restless and ardent spirits prevailed, and sect. 
it was determined to push success, and press the ■ *• 

Peloponnesians on all sides. The iland of Cythera ■ rhnc y d - 
was a very important appendage of the Laced®- 4 ° 
monian dominion ; the possession of it was par¬ 
ticularly advantageous for securing the Laconian 
and Messenian coast against piratical depredation; 
and it was commodious for the purpose of such 
communication with the fertile regions of Africa, 
as the wants of Sparta might occasionally require, 
and its institutions would permit. The lands were 
all possessed by Lacedemonians; the government 
was administered by a magistracy sent annually 
from Sparta; and a Spartan garrison was con¬ 
stantly kept there. Against this iland an armament 
of sixty triremes, with two thousand heavy-armed 
Athenian foot, a small body of horse, and a con¬ 
siderable force of auxiliary troops, sailed under 
the command of Nicias and Autocles. The gar- «• 54. 
rison and inhabitants were quickly compelled to 
surrender, without any condition but for their lives 
only. 

The alarm which this event occasioned in Lace- c. 
daemon, and the measures taken in consequence, 
mark, not so much the want of force in the hands 
of the Lacedaemonian government, as the want of 
ability to direct it Descents upon the Lacedae¬ 
monian coast were expected, but where they would 
be attempted could not be foreseen. Their great 
legislator seems to have been well aware that a 
moving force may be more effectual for the pro¬ 
tection of a country than any fortifications, since 
he forbad that Sparta itself should be fortified. In 

opposition 
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chap, opposition to this maxim, they now divided their 
. XVL . strength in forts and strong posts, through tljie 
length of their winding coast. The consequence 
was, that the Athenians could land anywhere 
without risk; they wasted the lands at pleasure; 
and having defeated the only small body of troops 
that rashly ventured to oppose them, they erected 
their trophy, and returned to Cythera. An Ionian 
trophy in Laconia was a thing unknown before, 
since the establishment of the Dorians in the 
country; and tho the consequence of the defeat 
was otherwise trifling, the fame of the event made 
a strong impression through Greece, and the 
Lacedaemonians felt severely the injury to their 
Thucyd. reputation. The Athenians then sailing again from 
l 4 . c. 56. £ythera, after ravaging a part of the Epidaurian 
coast, proceeded to take their last revenge of the 
unfortunate Jfeginetans, now established atThyrea, 
within the territory and under the immediate pro¬ 
tection of Lacedaemon. Thyrea was situated, like 
most of the older maritime towns of Greece, not 
upon the shore, but about a mile from it, on 
rising ground, fitter for defence. But the iEgine- 
tans, accustomed to affluence, derived, not from 
their lands, but from their maritime commerce, 
still directed their views to the sea; and were at 
this time busied in constructing a fort on the 
shore, for the protection of their shipping. On 
discovering, the Athenian fleet they hastily retired 
into Thyrea; which was however itself so defi¬ 
ciently fortified, that a small band of Lacedaemo¬ 
nians . of the bordering country, ,who had been 
appointed by their government to assist in raising 

aqd 
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and protecting the works, refused to share in the 
danger of its defence. The iEginetans, never¬ 
theless, resolved to attempt the protection of the 
little property remaining to them. But Nicias, 
landing his whole force, quickly overpowered them; 
and all, who did not fall in the assault, became 
prisoners at discretion, together with their La¬ 
cedaemonian governor, Tantalus, who had been 
wounded. Thyrea, being stripped of everything 
valuable, was burnt, and the armament returned, 
with the booty and prisoners, to Athens. A de¬ 
spotic multitude was then to decide the fate of 
that miserable remnant of a Grecian people, once 
declared by an oracle, and confessed by all Greece, 
the most meritorious of the Greek nation, for their 
actions in its common defence against the most 
formidable enemy that ever assailed it. What 
few individual tyrants could have thought of with¬ 
out horror, the Athenian people directed by a 
deliberate decree. The law indeed established 
by the Lacedaemonians, and sealed with the blood 
of the unfortunate Plataeans, was but too closely 
followed, and the iEginetans were all executed. 
Tantalus was added to the number of living 
pledges, obtained at Sphacteria, for the security 
of Attica. 

Another decision then w’aited the pleasure of 
the Athenian people, the fate of their new con¬ 
quest of Cythera, and, particularly, that of some 
of the principal inhabitants, whom the generals 
had thought it unsafe to leave there. These were 
distributed among the ilands of the Athenian 
dominion. The rest of the Cytherians, to whom 

vol. in. t the 
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chap, the capitulation only assured their lives* wepa 
XVL . however left unmolested in their possessions; w$|| 
a reserve only, from the whole iland, of four talent! 
in yearly tribute to Athena 


SECTION II. 

Effects of the Superiority gained by Athens in the War: 
Sedition of Megara: Distress of Lacedaemon: Movements in 
Thrace and Macedonia. Atrocious Conduct of the Lacedae¬ 
monian Government toward the Helots. Brasidas appointed 
to lead a Peloponnesian Army inter Thrace: Lacedaemonian 
Interest secured at Megara. 

B.C.424. The superiority now acquired by the Athenians 
the war, began to appear decisive. Their fleets 
commanded the seas and the ilands, without a 
prospect of successful opposition from any quar¬ 
ter : their landforce was growing daily more for¬ 
midable ; while the Lacedaemonians, in a manner, 
imprisoned within Peloponnesus, and unable to 
defend even their own territory there, were yet 
more unable to extend protection to their still 
numerous allies beyond the peninsula. The ex¬ 
travagant views and wild presumption insuing 
among the Athenian people, which the vying flat¬ 
tery of interested orators contributed not a little 
to inflame, are marked by their own favorite poet, 
Arutoph. the admirable, satirist of the age. ‘ A . thousand 
^705. ‘ cities,’ says one, in bis comedy of The Wasps* 

< pay tribute to Athena. Nov were each ordered 

< to furoish subsistence for only twenty Athenians, 
* twenty thousand, of usjnightiivfldti a&oase and 


‘ luxury, 
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* %xury, in a manner worthy of the dignity of the s ECT. 
'’ republic, and of the trophy of Marathon.’ In . n ~ 
another comedy, The Birds, the extravagance of 
their petulant and presumptuous haughtiness is 
jeered: ‘ It is intolerable,’ says one of them, ‘that Amtoph. 

‘ we, an imperial people, commanding many cities, ▼. 1,335. 

‘ should be treated with an ak of superiority by 
* the gods, who ought to know how to respect us' 

‘ as their betters.’ And in the same piece, the v - 

t 1 1,050. 

inordinate craving of their restless ambition is 
ludicrously noted : report being spred of a new- 
city founded in the air by the birds, the Athenians 
are represented as immediately earnest to send 
thither their superintendants and their decrees \ 
Indignation, hatred, animated and obstinate en¬ 
mity, became of course mixed with the fear which 
the prevalence of their arms infused through a 
large portion of the Greek nation, and hence arose 
a fermentation which principally gave birth to the 
transactions now requiring attention. 

The circumstances of the little republic of Thucyd. 

1 It 4. C. W. 

Megara, the nearest neighbor to Athens, were 
peculiar. Tho the government was democratical, 
arid the chiefs of the aristocratical party, with a 
large portion of their adherents, in exile, yet the 
antient animosity between Megara and Athens did 
not cease. Fear of the tyranny of the Athenian 
people kept even the democratical party cos- 
nected with Lacedsmon. Meanwhile adversity 
inforcing moderation among the Lacedaemonians, 

against 

* The FVeneh,'in tlje Wtroxystn of their democmtical mania, 
seem to bara feerrowed from this antique joke their' ideii of 
sending commissioners to fraternize all nations. 
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Chap, against their usual practice, - they allowed the 

, xvt . Megarians to chuse their form of government 
tho a Peloponnesian garrison, under a Lacedaemo¬ 
nian governor, held their port of Nisasa, a mile only 
from the city, with which, as Athens with Peiraeus, 
it had a fortified communication. At the same 
time the ilet of Minoa, taken, as we have seen, by 
•Nicias, close upon the mouth of the harbor, wa 9 
occupied by an Athenian garrison; and twice in 
every year it had been as a rule for the Athenian 
forces to overrun and ravage the Megarian terri¬ 
tory. Yet the aristocratical exiles, having pos¬ 
sessed themselves of Peg®, the Megarian port on 
the Corinthian gulph, were enemies to those in 
the city, exceeding the Athenians in animosity 
almost as much as they were inferior in power: 
their watchfulness for every opportunity of plun¬ 
der, waste, and slaughter, was incessantly harass¬ 
ing. The distress which this complicated pressure 
brought upon Megara, rendering the lower people 
dissatisfied with their leaders, imboldened the re¬ 
maining friends of aristocracy. Depending upon 
countenance from Lacedaemon, they ventured to 
propose a composition with the exiles, and to urge 
it as of indispensable necessity, to prevent impend¬ 
ing ruin. The leaders of the democratical party, 
finding this proposal grow popular, and fearing 
that the fall of their power, and perhaps the 
necessity of seeking safety in exile,, might, follow, 
negotiated secretly with the Athenian generals, 
Hippocrates son of Ariphron, and Demosthenes 
son of Alcisthenes. Terms being settled, it was 
proposed to put the Athenians in possession of 

the 
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this walls connecting the city with its port; and sect, 
communication between the Peloponnesian party . 1 L 
in the former, and the Peloponnesian troops in 
the latter, being thus intercluded, both, it was 
hoped, must quickly fall. 

- Matters then being prepared, Hippocrates con- Thueyd. 
ducted a squadron by night to Minoa, while After c ‘ 6?# 
Demosthenes marched a sufficient landforce, and 18 Ju ' 7 ' 
the long walls were mastered with little opposition. 

The Megarian conspirators had taken measures 
for introducing the Athenian army into the city; 
but suspicion among the Peloponnesian party 
produced precautions that disappointed their pur¬ 
pose. Intelligence of this being communicated to Thueyd. 
the Athenian generals, they resolved to direct their l,4 ‘ c ' 6 ®' 
whole force immediately against Nisaea, which, they 
thought, might thus be taken before any assistance 
could arrive from Peloponnesus; and then Megara, 
a considerable party within its walls favoring them, 
would probably not hold long. The select force 
which they had first led from Athens was joined 
by all the troops that could be spared from the 
guard of the city, together with their usually 
attending slaves. A contravallation was imme¬ 
diately begun against Niseea: those houses of the 
suburbs which lay conveniently for the purpose, 
formed a part of it; the others furnished materials 
for the rest; and the work was prosecuted with 
such diligence, that in two days it was nearly 
completed from the long walls to the sea. The 
garrison of Nissea, totally without magazines, 
had received subsistence daily from Megara. Not 
only they^Were now deprived of this, but all 
x 3 communication, 
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C«ap. communication being precluded, they supposed the 

. XVL . city alreddy in the power of the opposite 

Despairing therefore of being able to make any 
effectual resistance, they capitulated. The A the* 
nian generals required all the Lacedaemonians as 
prisoners at discretion: the others they agreed 
to ransom at a specified price. 

Lacedaemon, from the beginning of the war, 
far from having any man capable of balancing the 
extraordinary abilities of a Pericles in the supreme 
direction of affairs, had produced none to equal 
the science and activity of a Phormion or a 
Demosthenes in the conduct of a campain. At 
this time, as Thucydides assures us, a general and 
very unusual dejection prevailed in Sparta. A 
series of misfortune and defeat was what the 
Lacedemonians had not for ages experienced. In 
the regular course of their singular government 
they were accustomed to overbear opposition; 
insomuch that it seemed as if great abilities in a 
leader were superfluous: wisdom, communicated 
by education and practice to every individual of 
the state, appeared as sufficient, as it was always 
reddy, for public purposes upon all occasions. 
But a new business was now undertaken, for which 
their great legislator not only had not provided, 
but which his institutions strongly forbad. They 
had ingaged in a naval war,- a complicated war, 
and unavoidably a protracted war. To conduct 
this, other abilities and other management were 
necessary, than had sufficed for theppple warfare 
of former ages. -But, in seven campaign, ogly one 
pan among them had yet distingaiihed hifn^lf ; 

he 
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Jte was still a young mao; and the Spartaminsti- sect 
lotions were singularly unfavorable to eminence ■ n ‘ 
in youth. The good fortune however of Brasidas, 
in his gallant opposition to the first descent of the 
Athenians on the Messenian coast, did not follow 
him in his succeeding attempts; he had been 
foiled in all. But Brasidas could learn from 
misfortune, without being dejected by it. Of a 
temper as persevering, and a genius as fruitful as 
his understanding was strong and his courage clear, 
he alone among the Lacedasmonians was looking 
around for opportunities of new enterprise, which 
might relieve his country from the evils which 
pressed it, from the humiliation into which it was 
fallen, and from the greater evils which threatened. 

Some circumstances appeared favorable to his 
views, and particularly the alarm arising, on all 
sides, at the progress of the Athenian power; 
long since irresistible by sea, and now growing 
more and more formidable by land. The terror 
of it had induced the Sicilian Greeks to repress Thucj-d. 
the animosities and accommodate the differences 68 ' 
which had long prevailed between the several 
cities of their iland. Those who had been friends 
to Athens would no farther promote its power; 
those who had been enemies would no farther 
irritate its vengeance: the determination was gene¬ 
ral to maintain peace within the iland, and a 
neutrality with regard to the differences of the 
mother*country. But the revolted cities in Thrace i. 4- c. 79. 
had not equally the means of chusing their party. 
Expecting that the vengeance which had cutoff 
the peaple of iEgina from the face of the earth, 

T 4 would 
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chap, would next fall upon them, there was' nothftj^ 
. x y L . which they were not reddy to undertake in opp#< 
sition to the power which gave them such appeal 
hensions. Nor was the king of Macedonia easy In 
any confidence that he could place in his present 
alliance with the Athenian commonwealth, with 
which he had been so often at enmity: and while 
he was not without apprehension for the safety of 
what he alreddy possessed, he was incited by 
views of ambition to which his connection with 
Athens was adverse; for he coveted the province 
of Lyncus, or Lyncestis, which the Athenian 
alliance in some degree guaranteed to its prince 
Arrhibteus. 

These circumstances bringing the Macedonian 
monarch and the chiefs of the Chalcidian towns 
to a communication of counsels, they had carried 
on in common a secret negotiation at Lacedcemon. 
J*** They desired a body of Peloponnesian troops, for 
which they offered to provide all supplies; and, 
with such assistance, they ingaged, not only to 
maintain the Peloponnesian interest in the revolted 
towns, but to extend the revolt. The Lacedemo¬ 
nian government gladly received a proposal to 
draw the war from their doors, where it now 
pressed them, and employ the Athenians in the 
defence of their distant possessions. But means 
to send the desired succour were not obvious; for 
by sea they could neither oppose, nor easily evade 
the Athenian fleets; and by land the march was 
long and difficult; through the territory, in part, 
of uncertain friends, if not of declared.'enemies. 
Brasidas, was the man to put himselfifet-ward for 

the 
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f%e conduct of an undertaking, which to timidity sect. 
and inertness appeared impossible, and to inju- . Ir ~ , 
boldness would have been really so. 

'•'iBut the Lacedaemonian administration was com¬ 
posed of men far different from Brasidas. Tho 
they anxiously desired to carry the war to a dis¬ 
tance they feared to diminish their force at home; 
where their own slaves, objects of jealousy now 
more than ever, since Pylus was held by Messe- 
nians, caused them greater apprehensions than 
their forein enemies. A more nefarious measure 
than that to which they resorted for obviating the 
danger, is not recorded in histoiy, nor easily to 
be imagined. Proclamation was made, that any Timcyd. 
Helots, who thought themselves capable of meriting &r>i C 0 ^ 0 ‘ 
freedom and the dignity of Lacedaemonian citizens, L I2 ' c ‘ 67- 
by their actions in arms, might present themselves 
to the magistracy, and a number should be selected, 
to be put upon the honorable trial. This was 
supposed a reddy and.a safe method for discover¬ 
ing which among them would be most forward to 
revolt: for the same high spirit would incite to seek 
freedom and the rank of citizens, by deeds of danger, 
if opportunity offered, equally against Lacedaemon, 
as against the enemies of Lacedaemon. About 
two thousand were accordingly chosen ; and, being 
crowned with chaplets, were marched in solemn 
procession around the temples. Thus, as they were 
given to expect, they were to receive freedom by 
being admitted to communicate in religious rites 
with the free. Soon after they disappeared, and the 
massacre was managed with such careful secresy, 
that in whsigtjianner any one of them perished was 
never kriown. 
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After this shocking and dastardly |iii 1 luUMp. 
the Spartan ministry less scrupled to send a pfe 
of their force on a forein expedition. Still hu#- 
ever they would allow no more than seven hundred 
Lacedasmonians 3 for the hazardous attempt to 
march by land as far as Thrace. But the reputa¬ 
tion of Brasidas for prudent and ingaging conduct 
among the allies of Lacedsemon, as well as for 
ability and activity in military command, had 
reached Chalcidice; and the leading men, in the 
revolted towns, had solicited his appointment to 
the command of the armament intended for their 
support. Their solicitation met the wishes of 
Brasidas ; and the Lacedasmonian ministry did 
not refuse him an honor for which there seems to 
have been no competitor. He was to increase 
the scanty force assigned him, as he could, by 
interest, or by hire, among the Peloponnesian 
states. 

It happened that he was preparing in Sicyon 
and Corinth for his march northward, when he 
received information of the measures of the 
Athenians against Megara. Brasidas thought no 

business 

* AvrS* —which Rollin and some of the commentators have 
understood to mean Helots. But Smith, with his usual cau¬ 
tion, translating' literally and explaining nothing, must be 
understood to mean Lacedaemonians; and I think Thucydides 
meant to be so understood. In the 34th chapter of his fifth 
book we learn that the Helots who fought under Brasidas 
were presented with their freedom, but they were removed 
from Laconia, and established as a colony in Lepreum. But 
in the 67th chapter of the same book we find the Brasidian 
soldiers, Bpawduoi rfarwrat, holding apparently a post 0 1 
honor in the line of the Lacedemonia»t«tan^y; and they are 
there distinguished from the Hiojisfulhic^ the nejriy. admitted 
citizens. : They are mentioned again in th$ 71#^ 72d, and 
74th chapters. 
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Hferiness not Ms, in which he could serve his sect. 
country. The allies of the immediate neighborhood . . 

faitas he did for the safety of Megara, and of the 
Peloponnesian garrison in Nisaea. In addition 
therefore to the troops collected for the Thracian 
expedition, two thousand seven hundred Corin¬ 
thians, and a thousand Sicyonians and Phliasians, 
put themselves under his command; and a requi¬ 
sition was dispatched into Boeotia for the force 
of that country to meet him at Tripodiscus, a 
village of Megans, situate under mount Geraneia. 

On his march, intelligence met him, that Nisea 
was alreddy taken; upon which, leaving his army 
at Tripodiscus, he hastened, in the night, with 
three hundred chosen men, to Megara, and ar¬ 
rived under its walls undiscovered by the Athe¬ 
nians. Meanwhile a singular kind of concord, Thucjd. 
between the factions in Megara, had been produced 14 ' ** 71 ' 
by mutual fear. The democratical chiefs appre¬ 
hended, that the admission of a Lacedaemonian 
general would be immediately followed by the 
restoration of the exiles, and their own banishment; 
the aristocratical party not less feared, that die 
consequence of any alarm to the popular mind 
would be a prevailing resolution to admit the 
Athenians, which would produce their own inevi¬ 
table ruin. A momentary compromise was there¬ 
fore followed by a unanimous resolution not to 
admit Brasidas. Both parties expected a battle 
between the Athenian and Peloponnesian armies; 
and, when the event of that was decided, they 
might cha*e their measures, they thought, more 
safely, Baas ids* therefore, after having in vain 

attempted 
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chap, attempted to remove the apprehensions of botb^ 
■ XVL . withdrew to Tripodiscus. 

M*? *78 Before the arrival of the messenger from Corini^ 

the Boeotians, in alarm for their allies of Megara, 
had been assembling their forces; and by daybreak 
Brasidas was joined at Tripodiscus by two thou¬ 
sand two hundred of their heavy-armed foot, with 
the very important addition of six hundred horse. 
The whole of his heavy-armed foot amounting thus 
to six thousand, a force superior to the regular troops 
of the Athenian army before Megara, he marched 
immediately for that place. The Boeotian horse 
presently put to flight the Athenian light troops, 
scattered over the plain. The Athenian cavalry 
advancing to protect them, a sharp action insued, 
in which the commander of the Boeotian horse was 
killed, with little advantage otherwise gained on 
either side. The measures of Brasidas mark the 
judicious commander, who knew when to refrain, 
as well as how to dare. It was notorious, that 
the Megarians watched the event to decide their 
measures. Brasidas therefore chose for his camp 
•- 73 - an advantageous situation, very near Megara, 
and waited there. The Athenian generals, having 
alreddy carried their purpose in a great degree, 
deemed it utterly unadvisable, for what remained, 
to risk the army they commanded, under disad¬ 
vantageous circumstances, against a superior force, 
e. 74 - As soon then as the Megarians of the oligarchal 

party were convinced that the Athenians would 
not venture a battle, they no longer hesitated to 
introduce Brasidas; upon which the Athenian 
generals, leaving a garrison in Nisaea, withdrew to 

Athens, 
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Athens. . Bfasidas, after a very essential service sect. 
tb his country, and its allies, thus effected without . n ' . 
hazard, except to his own person, returned to 
Corinth. 

What followed, in Megara, seems to have been 
among the instances of depravity in Grecian man¬ 
ners, to which Thucydides has in general terms Thacya; 
adverted, imputing it in some degree to the ex- *' 2 ' e ' 8a ' 
ample set in the Corcyrean sedition. Those Me- 1.4. c.74. 
garians of the democratical party, who had been 
most forward in the Athenian interest, fearing ap¬ 
parently the concurrence of the enmity of Lace¬ 
daemon with that of their fellowcitizens, avoided 
worse consequences by a voluntary exile. Those 
who had been less violent in party-measures, 
thought they might then make a composition with 
the aristocratical party. A conference was accord¬ 
ingly held for the purpose. What the democratical 
leaders most feared was the return of those aristo¬ 
cratical chiefs who were in exile at Peg®. Their 
restoration however was not to be obviated, but it 
was agreed that a complete amnesty for all past 
transactions should be solemnly sworn to by all. 

The exiles accepted the condition, and took the 
oath. They were presently raised to the principal 
offices of their little state. Taking then the op¬ 
portunity of a general review of arms, for which 
the, people of the Grecian towns were usually 
from time to time assembled, they apprehended a 
hundred of those whom they considered as having 
been most 4 heir enemies; preferred an accusation 
of, treasoofcagainst them, before the assembled 
people ;*ond, condemnation being pronounced, all 

were 
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cha p. were executed. The superiority of die oligarchs! 
y 1 '... party being thus rendered decisive, the supreme 
power in Megara, says Thucydides, remained lou| 
vested in very few hands. 


SECTION in. 

Sedition in Beeotia and Pkocis: Attempts of the Athenians 
against Basotia: Battle of Delium: Siege of Delium. 

B.C.434. The advantage gained by Athens in the war 
gtfjj* continued to extend its effects. The partizans of 
democracy in all the oligarchial republics, but with 
still more eagerness the numerous democratical 
exiles, were everywhere watching for opportunities 
to profit from the turn in the affairs of Greece. 
In this state of things a plan was concerted for a 
Thueyd. revolution in Boeotia. Ptoeodorus, a Theban exile, 

1 4 ' c ‘ 7& was at the head of the business; some banished 
Orchomenians were among the most zealous and 
active in it; and a party in Phocis was prepared 
to join them on the first favorable occasion. The 
Orchomenians undertook to ingage mercenary 
troops in Peloponnesus; for persons either by 
principle or by circumstances disposed to favor 
democracy, or open to the persuasion of bribery, 
were to be found under all oUgarchal governments, 
Ptoeodorus meanwhile communicated with the 
Athenian generals Hippocrates and Demosthenes, 
and a project was formed for betraying Siphw and' 
Choronea into their hands; the former a smftH 
seaport of the Thespian territory on the Coring 
thiatt guiph; the other, an Inland ttfof of' the 

Orchomenian 
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Orchomenian territory, on the borders of Phocis, sect. 
The Athenians were at the same time to seize . m ’ 

v .. v——- 

and fortify Deliam, a temple of Apollo in the 
Tanagraean district, near the coast. overagainst 
Euboea; and the intention being that these at¬ 
tempts on distant points should take place on the 
same day, it was expected the distraction would 
prevent effectual opposition anywliere. If then 
the deraocratical party in Boeotia should not be 
imboldened everywhere immediately to rise, yet 
those posts being securely occupied, and inroads 
made from them as opportunity offered, with due 
incouragement given to the revolted and to those 
disposed to revolt, the whole of Boeotia would 
quickly be brought under democratical sway, and 
of course into the alliance and under the protection, 
which would be, in a great degree, to be under 
the dominion of Athens. 

Such was the project: for the execution, while Thucyd. 
Hippocrates kept the force in Attica prepared, 
Demosthenes conducted a fleet of forty triremes 
around Peloponnesus to Naupactus ; and, to pre¬ 
vent suspicion of the principal design, began 
operations against the enemies of the Athenian 
confederacy in the western provinces. On his 
arrival, he found CEniadae, so long the thorn of 
Acarnania, alreddy reduced by his allies of that 
province. Being joined by those allies, he marched 
against Salynthius, prince of Agrals in iEtolia, 
who was quickly compelled to submit to his terms. 

After thep re^ucing some hostile towns or clans 
of iafimeo and settling; the affairs of those 
paEfc to he returnedto Naupactus, 
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to prepare for the execution of the greater enter* 
prize concerted at Athens. 

In the autumn, having collected a considerable 
force of Acarnanians and other allies of the western 
provinces, he sailed for Siphas; but on his arrival 
he had the mortification to find the place strongly 
garrisoned and well provided, and the whole 
strength of Boeotia prepared to oppose him. It 
appeared afterward that not only the design had 
been betrayed to the enemy, but through mistake 
of the day on which it was to be executed, Hip¬ 
pocrates had not moved from Athens to make the 
expected diversion in the east of Boeotia. To at¬ 
tempt anything at Siphae therefore appearing use¬ 
less, Demosthenes, after an unsuccessful descent 
upon the Sicyonian coast, reconducted his arma¬ 
ment to Naupactus. 

The Boeotians, in giving security to Siphas, seem 
not to have been aware of what was intended 
against the opposite side of their country. Hip¬ 
pocrates therefore, marching with the whole force 
of Attica, citizens, metics, and foreiners 4 , to 
Delium, on what he conceived to be the appointed 
day, found nothing there to oppose him. The 
object was to fortify the post in all haste, so as 
to render it tenable by a garrison. A ditch was 

therefore 


* — ’Abetmovt * mill fit), wn$, tbc ptnSnmt xaS {•»«» 

Sf «t •mot/mirat -Omni Atheniensium populo, civibiis, incolis 

et peregrinis quotqaot aderant. Duker.— The whole force of 
Athens, at well citizens as sojourners, not excepting even the 
foreinert who chanced at that time to be there. Smith. These 
translations .are not satisfactory; and we find no assistance 
from notes. The precise distinction, howevervbejtween pfnimc 
and fine, though we should be glad to knoi$$ 4 hat it was, is 
not particularly important here. 
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therefore excavated, and a wall of earth raised, 

With wooden towers at intervals. The antient 
manner of fortification requiring height and per¬ 
pendicularity, the wall was strengthened with 
piles, formed of the timbers of some neighboring 
houses, and faced with iqterwoven vine-branches, 
cut near the spot. The \tffcrk was begun on the 
morning of the third day after the army marched 
from Athens; and being nearly finished by noon 
of the fifth, the general then ordered the army to 
move homeward, while he should give final direc¬ 
tions to the garrison, for the disposition of their 
guards and the completion of the works. The 
irregulars and all the light-troops immediately 
pressed their march: the heavy-armed halted, a 
little more than a mile from the place, to wait for 
the general. 

In consequence, meanwhile, of intelligence com- Thucyd. 
municated through Bceotia, the forces of all the ‘ 4 ‘ c ' 9< ‘ 
towns of the province had been assembled, under 
the eleven Boeotarcs, at Tanagra. There infor¬ 
mation came to theifl that the Athenian army had 
begun its march homeward; upon which a council 
of war was held, and the majority determined not 
to seek a battle. Pagondas, however, one of the 
two Theban Boeotarcs, whose turn of command 
it was for the day, dissatisfied with the determi¬ 
nation of the council, addressed his eloquence to 
the troops, and so efficaciously, that he excited a 
general ardor for ingaging. Having thute provided 
forvobedience to his orders, in opposition to his e 93 - 
collegu.es in office, tho it was alreddy late in the 
day, he jw«P not l° se the; opportunity, but 

vol/ mf u immediately 
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immediately led the army against the Athenians. 
Where an intervening hill prevented them from 
seeing him, while the distance was small, he halted 
to form his order of battle; and then marching up 
the hill* rested upon the top. 

Hippocrates was yet at Delium, when infor¬ 
mation was brought of the unexpected approach 
of the Boeotians. Leaving a body of three hundred 
horse, who attended him, to watch an opportunity 
for attacking the enemy in the rear, he proceeded 
himself with all speed to join the main body of 
his army. When he arrived it was alreddy formed 
for action. He rode along the line, making a short 
speech of incouragement; but scarcely had reached 
the center when the Boeotians moved down the 
hill, giving the shout of battle. Upon this he 
ordered immediately to advance, according to the 
usual practice of the age, it being esteemed dis¬ 
advantageous to remain stationary and receive 
the onset. ! 

The heavy foot on eacin j side were about six 
thousand. The Boeotians had, besides, a thousand 
horse, five hundred targeteers, and above ten 
thousand light-armed. The Athenian light-armed, 
whose march, it appears, had been stopped in 
time, were more numerous, but less disciplined 
and worse appointed, the regular light-troops of 
the republic being mostly on forein service. The 
Thebans of the Boeotian army, if we may trust 
and can understand our copies of Thucydides, 
<were formed no less than twenty-five deep; -the 
other Boeotians variously, according to the prac¬ 
tice of the several towns, or the opinions of the 

commanders. 
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commanders. Hie Athenian army was disposed sect. 
i in files of eight men. The horse of both armies , m - 
were placed in the wings. The extremes, how- 
eve'r, of neither could come into action, being 
prevented by the intervention of deep water- 
gullies. The field was well disputed between the 
rest; in action so close, that they joined opposing 
shields; and where weapons could not avail against 
the compact arrangement of defensive armour, 
they endevored to break each other’s line by force 
of pushing. With their right wing the Athenians 
obtained the advantage, so that the extremity of 
the enemy’s left retreated toward their own right. 

Next in the Boeotian line to the troops which gave 
way, were the Thespians, whose left flank being 
thus exposed, they were surrounded, and suffered 
greatly. But in tiffs evolution the conquerors fell 
into disorder, and, meeting in action, ingaged one- 
another. Meanwhile Pagondas, with the Thebans, 
in the right of the Boeotian line, was gaining ad¬ 
vantage against the Athenian left. Information 
reaching him of the distress of his own left, he 
sent two squadrons 1 of horse around the hill, who 
came unawares upon the victorious wing of the 
Athenians, while they were yet in the confusion 
which they had themselves created. Panic seized 
them, and they fled: the rest of their line, alreddy 
severely pressed, finding themselves thus deserted, 
quickly joined in the flight, and the rout became 
complete: some made toward Helium, some to 
the port of Oropus, some to mount Pames, others 
variously as hope of safety pointed the way. 

A reinforce- 

* Ain Tto. 

V 2 
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chap. A reinforcement ef Locrian troops joined the 
. XVL . Boeotian army in the moment of victory. Being 
comparatively fresh, they undertook pursuit, ^to¬ 
gether with the Boeotian cavalry; and the event 
would' have been very fatal to the Athenians, if 
approaching night had not favored their escape, 
piat. It' was upon this occasion that the philosopher 
Socrates, who served among the Athenian infantry, 
& P resse d hy the pursuing enemy, was in imminent 

piut. vit. danger of being put to the sword, when his pupil 
Alcibiades, coming up with a body of cavalry, 
gave such effectual protection, that Socrates, with 
those about him, made good their retreat 6 . Near 
a thousand, however, of the Athenian heavy- 
Thucyd. armed fell, with Hippocrates, the commanding 
1. 4. c. 101. g enera i } a nd a much greater number of the light¬ 
armed and irregulars. When pursuit had been 
pushed as far as circumstances would permit, 
Pagondas raised his trophy, collected the spoil, 
C . B7 . and, leaving a strong guard over the enemy’s 
dead, retired with the main body of his army to 
Tanagra. 

Next day a herald was sent by the surviving 
commanders of the Athenian troops, to request 
the accustomed leave for burying the slain. On 
his way he met a Boeotian herald, who assured 

him 

■ Strabo relates that Socrates saved bis pupil Xenophon in 
this battle. A then® us, as is observed by Casaubon, in his 
’note on the passage, has shown that this could not be, 
(Athen. 1 . 5. c. 15.) and he deduces his proof from Plato. Yet 
Barthelemi, in his Anacharsis, not only tells the story from 
Strabo, but has 'been so careless as to refer to Plato for 
authority for it. In the passage of Plato to which he refers 
(Coriviv. p. 2st. t. 3.) not a syllable is to-be found to the 
purpose. 
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him that his labor would be vain, and that he sect. 
would do best to- accompany him back to the ■ ***• . 
Athenian qamp, whither he was going. Hie 
Athenian complied ; and audience being given to 
the Boeotian herald by the principal officers, he 
represented, ‘ that the Athenians had violated the 
‘ common law of the G reeks, by which it was esta¬ 
blished, that, in any invasion of each other’s 
‘ territories, no temple should be profaned: that 
‘ in fortifying Delium, they had made the sacred 
‘ precinct a habitation for men, and whatever men 

* usually do in. a profane place was done there ; 

* particularly the water, which the Boeotians had 
‘ always held it unlawful for themselves to touch 
‘ but for holy ablution 7 , was drawn for all com- 

* mon uses : that die Boeotians therefore, in their 
‘ own name and in that of the god, invoking the 
‘ gods of the country and Apollo, warned them 

* to quit the temple, and clear it of whatever 
‘ belonged to them.’ Amid the most serious 
political concerns, with the utmost disregard of 
all moral obligations, we find such matters of meer 
religious ceremony often deeply ingaging the at¬ 
tention of the Greeks. The Athenians, in return, Thuc^d. 
sent their own herald to the Boeotian camp, who '* 4 " r " 9 ®* 
represented, * that the Athenians neither had pro- 

* faned the temple, nor would intentionally do so: 

‘ that, by the common law of the Greeks, with 
‘ the possession of territory the possession of 
‘ temples always passed: that the Boeotians them- 
‘ selves, who had acquired their present country 

‘ by 

7 0{»{ r* Uq A 

u 3 
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* by conquest, had taken possession of the temples 
‘ of other people, which they had ever since held 
‘ as their own: that if, in the necessity to which 

* the Athenians were impelled by the unjust 
( violence of the Boeotians and their other enemies, 
‘ to use extraordinary means for securing their 
( country against invasion, they had disturbed the 
‘ sacred fountain, they depended upon the indul- 
‘ gence of the god for the transgression, if it was 
‘ one, where no offence was intended: that, on 
‘.the contrary, the refusal of the Boeotians to 
‘ restore the Athenian slain, was an impiety with- 

* out excuse: finally, that the Athenians con- 
‘ sidered Delium as theirs by conquest, and would 
‘ not evacuate it; but the}' nevertheless demanded 
‘ that their dead should be restored, according to 
‘ the laws and customs of all the Greeks, trans- 
‘ mitted from their forefathers.’ The Boeotians 
appear to have felt the imputation of impiety and 
contravention of the institutions of their forefathers, 
for they endevored to obviate it by an evasion. 
They said, that, if Oropia, the district in which 
the battle was fought and Delium stood, was a 
Boeotian territory, the Athenians ought to quit 
what was not theirs, and then their dead should 
be restored; but if it was an Athenian territory, 
to ask permission of others for anything to be 
done there was superfluous. With this the nego¬ 
tiation ended, and the Boeotians prepared imme¬ 
diately to besiege Delium. 

We learn from the details of sieges remaining 
from Thucydides, that the Greeks of his age were 
not only very deficient in the art of at ta ck ing 

fortifications, 
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fortifications, but that their mechanics were defec- sect. 
tive, to a degree that we could not reddily suppose J 

of those who had carried the arts of masonry and 
sculpture so high. Fortunate for the people of 
the age, in the inefficacy of governments to give 
security to their subjects, that it was so, and that 
thus, those who could find subsistence within a 
fortification might generally withstand assault. 

The Boeotians were far from thinking the army, 
with which they had defeated the whole strength 
of Attica, sufficient for the reduction of a fort of 
earth and wood, constructed in three days, and' 
hopeless of relief. Two thousand Corinthians,, a Thncyd. 
body of Megarians, and part of the Peloponnesian *’ 4 ' *' 100 ‘ 
garrison which had escaped from Nisaea, joined 
them after the battle. Still they thought them¬ 
selves deficient in troops practised in the use of 
missile weapons, and they sent for some dartmen 
and stingers from the Marian bay. After all per¬ 
haps they would have been foiled, but for an 
engine invented for the occasion. A large tree, in 
the want of instruments for boring, was sawed in 
two, lengthways ; and the parts, being excavated, 
were rejoined, so as to form a pipe, at one end of 
which, protected by iron plates, was suspended, 
by chains a large chaldron, into which, from the 
end of the wooden pipe, a tube of iron projected. 

On. the seventeenth day after the battle, the pre¬ 
parations were complete! The machine, being Norem. 
raised on wheels, was moved to that part of the 
fort where vine-branches and wood appeared to 
have been most used in the construction. The 
cauldron was then filled with sulphur, pitch and 

n 4 burning 
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chap, burning charcoal; large bellows were applied to 
the opposite end of the cylinder; and a fire was* 
thus raised that rendered it impossible for any' 
living being to remain in the adjoining part of the 
fort During the confusion thus created, the be¬ 
siegers, chus|ng their moment for assault, carried 
the place. A considerable part of the garrison 
nevertheless found opportunity for flight, and saved 
themselves by getting aboard an Athenian squadron 
which lay off the neighboring coast: some however 
were killed, and, what was most important, about 
two hundred were made prisoners. Presently after, 
but while the event was yet unknown at Athens, 
a herald arriving to demand again the bodies of 
the slain in the late battle, obtained them without 
difficulty. 


SECTION IV. 

Miirch of Brasidas into Thrace. Transactions in Macedonia 
and Thrace. 

B.C.424. These transactions protracted the campain in 
rwa* Greece to a late season. Meanwhile Brasidas, 
havin S P ut Megara into a state of security, returned 
jB b- to Corinth, and while summer was not yet far 
advanced, had set forward on his difficult and 
hazardous march toward Thrace. He had col¬ 
lected a thousand heavy-armed Peloponne sians j n 
addition to his seven hundred Laced Eemonians. 
As far as the new Lacedaemonian colony of the 
Thrachinian Heracleia, he passed through friendly 
territories; but there he arrived on the bordeivof 

* 4 

a country, 
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a countiy, not indeed at declared enmity with S ^ T - 
Sparta, but allied to Athens; and across the Thgs- v —-A- 
salian plains, in defiance of the Thessalian cavalry, 
with his small band, which, including the light¬ 
armed and slaves, would scarcely exceed four thou¬ 
sand men, he could not attempt to force his way. 

The greatest part of Thessaly was nominally under 
democratical government, and the democratieal 
party was zealous in the Athenian alliance; yet, 
in most of the towns, the interest of a few powerful 
men principally decided public measures. This 
facilitated negotiation, and Brasidas was not less 
able in negotiation than in arms. Employing 
sometimes the interest of the king of Macedonia, 
sometimes that of other allies, and never neg¬ 
lecting the moment of opportunity for gaining 
a step, he obtained free passage as far as the river 
Enipeus. There he found a body in arms, whose 
leaders declared their resolution to oppose his 
farther progress, and expressed, in reproaches to 
his Thessalian guides, their resentment at the per¬ 
mission and assistance so far given to an army of 
strangers passing through the country, unautho¬ 
rized by the general consent of the Thessalian 
people. Fair words, discreetly used, nevertheless 
softened them; and, after no long treaty, 'Bra¬ 
sidas obtained unmolested passage. Through the 
remainder of Thessaly, dubiously disposed to him, Thucjd. 
but unprepared for immediate opposition, he made ’ 4 *" 79 
his way by forced marches till he reached Perrhae- 
bia; among whose people, subjects of the Thes¬ 
salians, h§ had provided, by previous negotiation, 
for a fovdrttfble reception. The difficult passage 

over 
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chap, over mount Olympus, which was next to be under- 
ta^H^flwde the friendship of the Perrhaebians 
pa^jfelarly important. Under their guidance he 
arrived with his force intire at Dium, on the 
northern side of Olympus, where he was within 
the dominion of his ally the king of Macedonia. 

Here the difficulties of his march ended, hut 
difficulties of another kind arose. A common in¬ 


terest in opposing Athens had united the king of 
Macedonia with Lacedaemon, and with the allies 
of Lacedaemon in his neighborhood; but their 
interests were otherwise different, and their views, 
in some points, opposite. The principal object 
of Perdiccas was to subdue the province called 
Lyncus, or Lyncestis, among the mountains on 
the western frontier of Macedonia, and far from 
the Grecian colonies. This was a measure by no 
means calculated to promote the interest of Lace¬ 
daemon; which rather required that alliances 
should be extended on all sides, and that the 
confederacy should have no enemy but Athens. 
Eight years before, Perdiccas had been chosen, by 
the confederate Grecian army, to the secondary 
command of general of the cavalry, while a citizen 
of Corinth was appointed commander-in-chief. 
He seems to have been then little pleased with such 
a compliment, and apparently it was his purpose 
now to preclude the means for a repetition of it. 
Joining his forces with those of Brasidas, he 
assumed command, and directed the march of die 
combined army toward Lyncestis. 

The prince of Lyncestis, Arrhibasus, little able 
to withstand the united forces of Madfedonia add 


5 Lacedaemon, 
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Lacedaemon, had sent to Brasidas to reqaest his sect. 

mediation with Perdiccas. The Spartan «_ IV ~ - 

therefore not immediately refusing to march, 
stopped however on the Lyncestian frontier; and 
representing that the apprehension of so great a 
force, reddy to fall upon his country, would pro¬ 
bably induce the Lyncestian prince to a reason¬ 
able accommodation, he declared that, for the 
Lacedaemonians, he judged it- neither expedient 
nor just to proceed hostilely, till the trial had 
been made. Accordingly a negotiation was 
opened, and shortly a treaty was concluded, by 
which Arrhibeeus became numbered among the 
allies of Sparta. Perdiccas, unable to prevent 
this measure, was however highly dissatisfied; 
and he showed his resentment by declaring that, 
instead of furnishing, as heretofore, half the pro¬ 
visions for an army so little disposed to promote 
his interest, he would in future furnish a third 
only. 

The accommodation nevertheless would be upon 
the whole satisfactoiy to Brasidas and his Grecian 
allies. The dominion of Arrhibasus preserved, 
might become a valuable weight in the balance 
against the growing power of so uncertain a friend 
as Perdiccas; and the arms of the confederacy 
would now of course be directed to the object 
which the confederate Greeks desired, the reduc¬ 


tion of the power of Athens. Their first attempt 
was against Acanthus. Some of the principal men 
there had been always disposed to join with the Thucyd . 
Chalcidians in renouncing the Athenian dominion, c ^ 8 *- 


in theAthenian Au 6"«* or 

. beginning 

interest, ofSept. 
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interest, but, being unable to oppose the approach¬ 
ing enemy in the field, they were in alarm for their 
property, and. especially for their vintage, now 
reddy.to gather. Upon a knowlege of these cir¬ 
cumstances measures were taken. They were sum¬ 
moned, not as enemies, but as those who ought to 
be friends, to join the confederacy. After some 
eonciliatoiy negotiation, the Acanthians conceded 
so far as to agree th@$ Brasidas should be admitted 
into the town alone; and allowed to declare his 
proposals before the general assembly. 

Brasidas, for a Lacedaemonian, says Thucy¬ 
dides, was eloquent: he was besides politic; and, 
tho not strictly scrupulous of truth, he was highly 
liberal in his policy. lie began with assuring the 
Acanthians, ‘ that the great object of the Lacedae- 
‘ monians in the war was to give liberty to Greece. 

4 It was therefore matter of wonder to him that 
‘ the Acanthians did not at once receive him 
‘ joyfully; that they hesitated to join the con- 
c federacy ; that they entertained an idea of op- 
‘ posing their own deliverance, and that of Greece, 
‘ from Athenian subjection. Nothing in reason 
4 could hold them to such a purpose, but appre- 
4 hension of the power of Athens; and how vain 
‘ that apprehension was, he had himself had the 
4 good fortune to prove to the world, when, before 
4 the walls of Megara, the whole force of Athens 
4 feared to ingage that small band of Peloponne- 
4 sians which he now commanded in Thrace.’ This 
politic boast, tho totally false, for he commanded 
at Megara more than triple the force that he . led 
into Thrace, nevertheless passed with 
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thians, ill informed of transactions in Greece, and 
had considerable effect. He proceeded then to 
tell his audience, * that he had received assuralijees 
‘ from the principal magistrates of Lacedaemon, 

‘ confirmed by the most solemn oaths, that what- 

* ever cities, through negotiation with him, might 
‘ accede to the Peloponnesian confederacy, should 
‘ be subject to no claims of authority from the 
‘ Lacedaemonians, but should be perfectly inde- 

* pendent. From himself he assured them, that 

* none need fear for person, property, or civil 

* rights, on account of any political principles 
‘ they had held, or any political conduct they 

* had followed; for he was determined to support 
•* no faction, but, with his best power, to establish, 

* wherever he might have influence, that equal 
‘ liberty for all ranks, which formed the boast 

and the happiness of his own country. If, then, 
‘ refusing conditions not only perfectly equitable 

* but highly advantageous, they would persist in 
‘ their connection with Athens, and, tho only by 

* the tribute which they paid, promote the sub- 
‘ jection of other Grecian states, he should think 
‘ himself not only justified, but bound, to con- 

* sider them as enemies, and to begin immediately 
‘ the waste of their lands. He trusted however 

* they would save him the necessity of a measure 

* so opposite to his inclination, and would rather 

* be zealous in setting an example.to the other 

* cities of Thrace for the recovery of indepen- 
‘dency.’ * 

; The eloquence of Brasidas, powerfully seconded 
^ by hls army at their gates, had its full effect upon 

the 
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chap, the Acanthians; and the suffrages of the assembly 
*—- being taken secretly, that none might be afterward 
individually criminated for the vote given, a ma¬ 
jority was found for revolting from Athens. The 
city of Acanthus thus became a member of the 
Lacedaemonian confederacy ; and before the end 
of the summer, the example was followed by the 
neighboring city of Stageirus. 

Of the ten generals of the regular establishment 
of Adieus, it should seem that two were usually 
appointed to the Thracian command. Eucles and 
Thucydides, the historian, son of Olorus, now held 
rhucyd. that station. Eucles commanded in Amphipolis : 

t 4. C. 108. , 

Thucydides was at the lland of Thasus, with the 
squadron of the station, consisting of only seven 
triremes. It was to be expected that in spring the 
Athenians would send powerful reinforcements. 
It behooved Brasidas, therefore, to make every use 
of opportunities yet open to him ; and the severe 
season was rather favorable for some of the enter- 
prizes which he meditated. 

Amphipolis was the most important place held 
by the Athenians in Thrace. It lay upon a noble 
river, which it commanded, and whose banks, with 
the neighboring hills, bore a growth scarcely ex¬ 
haustible of excellent ship-timber. The country 
around was a rich plain, and the invironing moun¬ 
tains bad mines of silver and gold : the port of 
Eion, at the mouth of the river, was but an ap¬ 
pendage, yet a valuable appendage of Amphipolis. 
This advantageous spot had been cplonizecl, .first 
from Miletus by the unfortunate AnstagoraS, and 
afterward from Athens by Cimon; whose’cplony, 

■ also 
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also unfortunate, was destroyed, as we have seen, sect. 
by the Thracians. During the administration of . lv - . 
Pericles, and thirteen years only, according to 
Diodorus, before the campain of Brasidas in Diod , 13 
Thrace, a new colony passed from Athens, under c - 39 - 
the conduct of Agnon, an Athenian of rank, and Thucyd. 
of very popular character. The place was alieddy '• 4 - c - . ,03 
populous and florishing; but the inhabitants were 
a mixt multitude from various Grecian cities; 
some connected, by blood, or by habit and inter¬ 
course, with the revolted Chalcidians; some, by 
interest, with the king of Macedonia. 

On these circumstances Brasidas founded a c. 102. 
project for gaining Amphipolis to the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian confederacy. ^ Communication was managed 
with some of the inhabitants, and a plan concerted 
with them. Collecting then all the force he could 
obtain from his allies, on a dark stormy evening, 
with sleet falling (the weather which he preferred D{,cen,b « r - 
for the attempt)he arrived at Aulon andBromiscus, ™ uc * d 103 
where the waters of the lake of Bolbe discharge 
themselves into the sea; and, halting there only 
while his army took refreshment, he proceeded in 
the night to Argilus. The people of that little 
town, always disaffected to Athens, were prepared 
to receive him. Its territory was divided from 
the Amphipolitan only by the river Strymon. 

Near Argilus was a bridge, which, as an important 
pass, was protected by a constant guard: but no 
attempt being at present apprehended, the guard 
was Wall. Under the guidance of the Argilians, 
and favored%y the storm, Brasidas surprized the 
gaard^ Becoming thus master of the bridge, the 

Amphipolitan 
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Amphipolitan territory was open to him. Extreme 
alarm and confusion immediatelylnsued among the 
Amphipolitans; who, as a heterogeneous people, 
collected from various parts, we|g} almost wholly 
wHhout confidence each man in his neighbor; and 
if, instead of plundering the country, Brasidas had 
led his forces directly against the town, he would 
have become master of it, probably as soon as he 
arrived at the gates. This, however, might perhaps 
be more than his authority could effect. After 
gratifying his troops, therefore, with the spoil of 
the country, he waited in expectation that, from so 
populous a place, tvith an Athenian general com¬ 
manding, something would be attempted against 
him; and in any action in op$n field he promised 
himself success, which would not fail to incourage 
his friends in the town, and promote his measures. 

The inactivity of Eucles, disappointed Brasidas. 
No movement was made from the town ; and it 
was to be apprehended that the arrival of Thucy¬ 
dides, with the squadron from Thasus, would 
utterly defeat the enterprize : for beside the force 
he would bring, having largl property and antient 
family connections in the neighborhood, Thucy¬ 
dides had great influence among both Greeks and 
Thracians: and his presence would not only con¬ 
firm the Amphipolitans in ,the Athenian interest, 
but assist much toward the collection of a power¬ 
ful landforce for opposing the Peloponnesians. 
Measures that might be quickly decisivejwere, 
therefore necessary to Brasidas. Thucydides fm- 
* c * 108 ‘ putes expressly no blame to his gollegue; hut the 
conduct of Eucles appears evidently to h8^| beta 

fcient 
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deficient either i adjudgement or in vigor, or rather sect. 
in both. Brasidas found means to send assurance . , 

into Amphipolis, ‘ that it was not his purpose to 
‘ deprive any pelson in the city, not even die 
‘ Athenians, of either property or civil rights: 

‘ that all the inhabitants might chuse whether 

* they would remain upon the footing of free 
‘ citizens, or depart with their effects; only, if the 

* latter wa§ their choice, they must go within five j rhuc ^ d ; o8 

* days.’ This proposal had immediate efficacy: 
the Athenians, a small proportion only of the 
inhabitants, little confident, evidently, in their 
general, and highly diffident of their fellow-colo¬ 
nists, had Supposed their persons, their properties, 
and their families, iff the most imminent danger 
of the worst that could befall them: the terms 


were incomparably more favorable than, from the 
common practice and policy of Grecian comman¬ 
ders, was to be expected; and in their present 
circumstances, hopeless of timely succour, they 
could hardly wish for more. Such being the senti¬ 
ments of the, Athenians? the other multitude were 
still reddier to rejoice in the offer, generous as it 
appeared, of the Spartan general. The promoters 
of the revolt, therefore, boldly stepped forward; 
the interposition of Eucles was disregarded ; the 
people in assembly decreed that the terms sl^puld 
be accepted; and Brasidas, with his forces, was 
immediately admitted into the city. That active 
office^\then, without a moment's loss of time, 
proceeded to take measures for possessing himself 
of Ek»|&£atant about three miles,.and so exclud¬ 
ing thwRtheman flpet from the river. But late in 
vobPin. x the 
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the evening of the same day on which Amphipolis 
surrendered, Thucydides, havingmade unexpected 
haste from Thasus, entered the harbor with his 
squadron. Eion was thus secured, but Amphipolis 
was beyond the power of Thucydides to recover. 

-To the loss of that city from the Athenian 
dominion, we seem principally to owe our best 
information concerning the history of the times 
with which we are ingaged, and almost our only 
means for any accurate acquaintance with the 
Grecian republics, in that period in which their 
history is most interesting. The news of the suc¬ 
cesses of Brasidas in Thrace, but particularly of 
the surrender of Amphipolis, made great impression 
at Athens; and the more, as the public mind was 
sore with the recent calamity at Delium, the 
greatest experienced from the hands of the enemy 
in the course of the war. Those distant depen¬ 
dencies, from whose wealth the republic principally 
derived its power, had been esteemed hitherto 
secure under the guard of the Athenian navy, with 
which no potentate upon earth could contend: but 
now, through the adventurous and able conduct 
of Brasidas, they were, laid open to the superior 
Iandferce of the Peloponnesians; which, if the 
Thessalians should not oppose, -might be poured 
in upon them to any amount. Dwelling upon 
these considerations, and irritated more than in¬ 
structed by misfortune, the Athenian people vended 
against their best friends that revenge whicfe^they 
knew not how to vent against their enitniee. 
Thucydides, whose peculiar interest an^|ofiu^|ee 
in Thrace gave him singujar means to serve 
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them there, was deprived of his command, and sect. 
banished from Atlica for twenty years. Precluded . lv ' . 
thus from active life in the service of his coun¬ 


try, it was the gratification of his leisure to com¬ 
pose that history which has been the delight 
and admiration of all posterity. The affairs of 
Athens continued to be known to him through his 
numerous friends in high situations there. His 
banishment, as himself informs us, led to in¬ 
formation concerning those of the Peloponne¬ 
sians, which he could scarcely otherwise have 
acquired. 

Brasidas then, thus successful through the in¬ 
ability or remissness of Eucles at Amphipolis, and 
disappointed through the activity of Thucydides 
at Eion, had however done, with a very small 
force, very important services for his country. 

His sedulity to prosecute them was unremitting, 
and he had now greatly increased his means. The 
reputation of his unassuming and conciliating be- Timryd.^ 
haviour toward the allies whom he had gained, 
was communicated through the other Grecian 
cities in Thrace. His character passed for a 
specimen of the character of his fellow-countrymen; 
and his constant declaration, that the great purpose 
of his commission was to give perfect freedom and 
independency to all Grecian cities, received such 
support from the wise liberality of his conduct, 
that it found general credit. Perdiccas, a prince 
of Touch policy and little honor, forgetting his 
resentment^ was desirous of profiting from his 
cafmectiotf with such an ally as Brasidas, and 
condescended to vi$it him for the purpose of con- 

x 2 certing 
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certing measures for prosecutiDg the common 
interest of the confederacy. Meanwhile the fame 
of the late defeat of the Athenians in Boeotia, now 
spred over the country, assisted to promote the 
disposition to revolt: it tended to establish the 
credit of the politic tho untrue assertion of Brasi- 
das, that, with only the small force of Peloponne¬ 
sians which he commanded in Thrace, he had 
defied the whole strength of Athens under the 
walls of Megara; and the vaunt had its effect. 
The naval power of Athens became less an object 
of fear, when it was supposed that protection 
against it might always be obtained by land. 
Shortly Myrcinus, Gapselus, and (Esyme revolted 
to the confederates; while several other towns, 
fearful yet to declare themselves, intimated pri¬ 
vately their desire to be freed from subjection to 
Athens. 

Such success and such prospects incouraged 
Brasidas, in sending to Sparta an account of them, 
to request a reinforcement, which might inable 
him to pursue his advantages, and attempt still 
greater things. A man who so united talents for 
military and civil command, who could conquer, 
as occasion required, either by force or by per¬ 
suasion, and who had knowlege and temper to 
maintain his acquisitions, Lacedaemon had not 
yet presented to the notice of history. But talents 
so superior, in a man not of royal race, not quali¬ 
fied by age for superiority, and distinguished only 
by his spirit of enterprise, his daring courage, his 
indefatigable activity, his uncommon prudence, 
his noble liberality, his amiable temper, and those 

ingaging 
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ingaging manners which conciliated the affection 
of all with whom he conversed, excited envy and 
apprehension among the cautious elderhood of 
Sparta. The reinforcement was totally denied. 
The Athenian people meanwhile, however illiberal, 
and capriciously rigorous to those who served 
them, were not so untrue to their own interest as 
to neglect the important possessions, with the loss 
of which they were threatened; some reinforce¬ 
ments were sent during winter; more were to 
follow in spring. 

No disappointment, however, por any rigor of 
season, could abate the activity of Brasidas. With 
the progress of his successes he inlarged his views; 
and, being now possessed of a country favorably 
situated, and producing materials in singular abun¬ 
dance, he formed- the bold project of creating a 
fleet at Amphipolis. Meanwhile, with his small 
force of Peloponnesians, and what allies he could 
collect, he marched into Acte, that part of the 
peninsula of Athos which lay within the king of 
Persia’s canal. It contained the little towns of 
Sane, Thryssus, Clasone, Acrothooe, Olophyxus, 
and Dium, which were so many separate repub¬ 
lics. The first only was a pure Grecian colony, 
from Andrus. The inhabitants of the others were 
a mixed people, a few Chalcidian Greeks, but the 
greater part Thracians; of that Tuscan people 8 , 
says Thucydides, who formerly inhabited Lemnus 
and Athens. All were under the dominion of the 
Athenian commonwealth, but all presently acceded 

to 
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to the terms offered by Brasidas, except Sane and 
Dium, whose territories he wasted. 

A more important object then offering in the 
neighboring peninsula of Sithonia, he led his forces 
thither. A small party in Torone, one of the 
principal Chalcidian seaports, invited him to sup¬ 
port them in revolt. A majority of the Toronaean 
people still favored the Athenian interest; fifty 
heavy-armed Athenians were in the place, and 
two Athenian triremes in the harbor. Neverthe¬ 
less, through the able conduct of Brasidas, and 
the bold adventure of only seven men, introduced 
in the night by the party disposed to revolt, it 
was taken. The Athenians, except a few who 
were killed, and the greatest part of the Toro- 
naeans, fled to the neighboring fortress of Lecythus. 
Brasidas summoned the place, offering permission 
for the Athenians to depart with their effects, and 
promising to the Toronseans the full injoyment of 
their rights as citizens of Torone, together with 
the restoration of whatever of their property had 
fallen into his possession or under his power. The 
terms were inviting to men in their perilous situ¬ 
ation; yet the Athenians, having prevailed upon 
the Toronasans to adhere^ to them, refused to 
surrender, but requested a day of truce for the 
burial of the dead. ’ What followed deserves notice, 
in the great scarcity of any inlarged patriotism 
among the Greeks, as an instance of the firmness 
with which they often adhered to party-principle, 
Brasidas granted two days, and used the oppor : 
tunity for employing all his eloquence and all his 
address in the endevor to conciliate the Toro- 


n scans 
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nsans to his interest. But the democratical party 
remained true to the Athenians; and not till 
machines were prepared, and a force was assembled, 
scarcely possible for them to resist, nor then till 
an accident occasioned a sudden panic, they 
quitted their fort of earth and wood, and most of 
them, getting aboard vessels lying at hand, escaped 
across the gulph into Pallene. Such was the con¬ 
cluding event of the eighth year of the war. 


SECTION V. 

Negotiation for Peace between Athens and Lacedaemon. Truce 
concluded for a Year. Transactions in Thrace. War re¬ 
newed. Thespiac oppressed by Thebes. War between Mantineia 
end Tegea. Remarkable Instance of Athenian Superstition. 

Intelligence of the rapid successes of Brasidas, 
coinciding with the unfortunate event of the battle 
of Delium, and accompanied with reasonable ap¬ 
prehension of spreding defection among the sub¬ 
ject cities, was of powerful effect to damp the wild 
ambition, and lower the unruly haughtiness of 
the Athenian people. It began again to be very 
generally observed and regretted among them, that 
their leaders, those in whom they most trusted, had 
advised them ill; and that so favorable an oppor¬ 
tunity for making an advantageous peace, as that 
which had been proudly rejected, might not again 
recur. Fortunately for them, at this time, no spirit 
of enterprize animated the Lacedaemonian councils. 
The successes of Brasidas, highly gratifying as 
far as they tended to dispose the Athenians to 
peace, excited at the same time some apprehension 
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chap, among the Lacedaemonian leaders, that their own 
, XVI - , allies, and even the Lacedaemonian people, might 
be excited to desire the continuance of the war, 
to which they were anxious to put a conclusion. 
The great object of the principal families was to 
recover their kinsmen and friends, prisoners in 
Athens; and while they dreaded a reverse of 
fortune, that might renew the arrogance of their 
enemies, they feared also such success as might 
too much elate their allies. Such being the sen¬ 
timents on both sides, negotiations for peace were 
Thucyd. opened, and, in the beginning of spring, a truce 
nV ’ for a year was concluded. Each party retained 
what it possessed, but the Peloponnesians how¬ 
ever conceded the in tire command of the Grecian 
seas to Athens; excluding themselves totally from 
the use of long ships (the general term for ships 
of war) and of any vessel of the row-galley kind 
of above five hundred talents measurement, which, 
according to Arbuthnot, was scarcely more than 
twelve ton. To this treaty the Lacedaemonians, 
Corinthians, Sicyonians, Epidaurians, and Mega- 
rians only were parties, on the side of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian confederacy; but they ingaged to use 
their interest for persuading the Boeotians and 
Phocians to accede; and it was the professed pur¬ 
pose of the truce to give opportunity for negotiating 
a general and permanent peace. 

While these measures were taking in Greece 
for putting an end to the ravages of war, circum¬ 
stances arose in Thrace to disturb the effect of the 
negotiation, and to give new fewel to animosity, 
c. iao. The people of Scione, the principal town of the 

fruitful 
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fruitful peninsula of Pallene, reckoned themselves 
a Peloponnesian people; referring their origin to 
a colony of Achaians of Pellene or Pallene, in 
Peloponnesus, who had established themselves on 
the coast of Thrace in returning from the war of 
Troy. This tradition tended to establish, among 
the Scionasans, a general partiality for the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian connection, to which those of higher 
ran 1, would otherwise incline; and a party among 
them communicated to Brasidas their desire to 
reject the dominion of Athens, and to be received 
under his protection. To correspond concerning 
the proposal was not easy; for not only the 
Athenians commanded the sea, but by the posses¬ 
sion of Potidasa on the isthmus, they completely 
commanded also the communication by land. 
Brasidas therefore, who chose always to depend 
upon his own address rather than that of any 
deputies, and who refused no danger in the pro¬ 
secution of the great objects of his command, 
resolved to go himself to Scione, and, in a small 
swift boat, escorted by one trireme, he arrived 
safe in the harbor. He w'as so well assured of 
the strength of his party in the town, that he 
ventured immediately to assemble the people, and 
exert that eloquence which he had alreddy found 
so useful. He began with his usual declaration, 
which experience had proved no less politic than 
liberal, ‘ that no man should suffer in person, 

* property, or privileges for past political conduct, 

‘ or existing political connections.’ He was then 
large in praise of the Scionaean people, ‘ who, not- 

* withstanding the peculiar danger to which their 
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chap. ‘ situation, inclosed within a peninsula, exposed 
... XV1, . * them, in revolting against that tyrannical power 
‘ which at present commanded the seas, had 

* nevertheless not waited till freedom should be 

* forced upon them through the prevalence of the 
‘ Peloponnesian arms, but had been forward to 

* assert it;’ and he concluded with assurances ‘of 
‘ his reddiness to give all protection, and his wish 

* to do all honor, to a people who, he was con- 
‘ fident, would prove themselves among the most 

* meritorious allies of Lacedaemon.’ 

y^ nc 7 d ia i The rhetoric and the liberality of Brasidas had 
their desired effect. Many, even of those who 
before were adverse to the revolt, became now 
satisfied with it, and the whole people vied in 
paying honors, public and private, to the Spartan 
general. From the city he received a golden 
crown, which was in solemn ceremony placed on 
his head, as thd deliverer of Greece; and indivi¬ 
duals presented him with fillets, a usual mark of 
approving admiration to the conquerors in the 
public games; which, as something approaching 
to divine honor, was esteemed among the highest 
tokens of respect 

Scione being thus gained, Brasidas was extend¬ 
ing his views to Potidaea and Mende, in both which 
places he held correspondence, when commis- 
«.i99. sioners arrived, Aristonymus from Athens, and 
Athenaeus from Lacedaemon, to announce the 
cessation of arms. The intelligence was joyful to 
the new allies of Lacedaemon in Thrace, as the 
terms of the treaty removed at once all the peril 
of the situation in which they had placed them¬ 
selves, 
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selves. With regard to the Scionseans alone a sect. 
dispute arose. Aristonymus, finding upon inq uir y 
that the vote in assembly, by which they formally 
acceded to the Lacedaemonian alliance, had not 
passed till two days after the signing of the articles, 
declared them excluded from the benefit of the 
treaty. Brasidas, on the contrary, no way pleased 
with a truce that checked him in the full career of 
success, the first of any importance obtained by 
the Lacedaemonians in the war, and conceiving 
himself strongly pledged to preserve the Scionaeans 
from Athenian vengeance, insisted that the revolt, 
truly considered, had taken place before the 
signing of the articles, and he refused to surrender 
the town. Aristonymus sent information of this 
to Athens, where preparation was immediately 
made to vindicate the claim of the commonwealth. 
by arms. The Lacedaemonian government, dis¬ 
posed to support Brasidas, remonstrated; but the 
Athenian people, indignant, as Thucydides says, 
that not only their continental subjects, but now 
even those who were in the situation of ilanders, 
should so presume in the protection of the land- 
force of Peloponnesus, at the instigation of Cleon, 
made a decree, declaring that Scione should be 
taken, and the people put to death. 

At the very time when this passionate act of 
democratical despotism was passing, an event 
occurred, which might have taught the Athenians, 
if a mob could be taught, the superiority of the 
generous policy of‘Brasidas to their illiberal and 
inhuman proceedings. Some of the principal men Thocyd. 
of Mende, an Eretrian colony, also within the K 4 ‘ c ' ,93 ‘ 

peninsula 
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peninsula of Pallene, had alreddy gone so far io 
measures for leading their city to revolt, that they 
dreaded beyond all things the scrutiny, and the 
consequent punishment, which were to be ex¬ 
pected from the jealous tyranny of Athens. Ac¬ 
cordingly, finding Brasidas, notwithstanding the 
truce, reddy to receive them into the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian alliance, they thought it their safest way to 
prosecute the measure begun; and tho a majority 
of the lower people was adverse, they succeeded 
in their design. Brasidas justified himself, partly 
by urging counter-complaints of infraction of the 
treaty by the Athenians, partly by maintaining 
that nothing forbad his receiving any Grecian 
people into the Lacedaemonian Alliance, when the 
measure on their part was voluntary, and on both 
sides without fraud or treachery. But the Athe¬ 
nians judged otherwise; they would not indeed 
deem the truce void, but they would proceed to 
inforce by arms their own sense of the conditions 
of it. Brasidas, expecting this, removed the 
families and effects of the Scionaeans and Men- 
daeans to Olynthus, strengthened the garrisons with 
five hundred heavy-armed Peloponnesians and 
three hundred middle-armed Chalcidians, and, 
having put everything in the best state for defence 
that time and circumstances would permit, he 
appointed Polydamidas, apparently a Laceda?mo- 
nian, to the chief command, and returned himself 
to his army. 

In the arduous and complex business in which 
Brasidas was ingaged, in his quality of com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Peloponnesian forces and 

supeWntendant 
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superintendant of the Peloponnesian affairs in sect. 

Thrace, while among Grecian towns his nego- *— v «__ 

tiations succeeded beyond hope, he found insuper¬ 
able difficulty in managing his interests with the 
ambitious, crafty, haughty, capricious, and faithless 
king of Macedonia. Whether Arrhibasus had con¬ 
travened or deserted his ingagements, or whether 
Brasidas thought it of so much importance to 
preserve the friendship of Perdiccas as to be in¬ 
duced himself to break with Arrhibasus, Thucy¬ 
dides does not inform us; but the Spartan general 
and the Macedonian king, with united forces, in¬ 
vaded Lyncestis. Three thousand heavy-armed Thncyd. 

J J 1 . 4 . c. 134. 

foot formed the principal strength of the former, 
and a thousand horse that of the latter, who was 
besides followed by a numerous body of barbarian 
irregulars. A battle was fought, in which the 
Lyncestians, who were not without regular heavy¬ 
armed foot 9 , were put to flight, but the country 
being mountainous, they soon reached the heights, 
where neither the Macedonian horse nor the 
Peloponnesian foot could, with any hope of ad¬ 
vantage, follow them. Perdiccas proposed then to 
overrun the plain country. Brasidas was anxious 
for his, new allies; particularly those of Mende, 
where the lower people were so generally disposed 
to the Athenian interest, that should an Athenian 
force approach the place in his absence, the citi¬ 
zens of higher rank, who had effected the revolt, 
could not but be in the utmost peril. Having 
therefore so far served the king of Macedonia, he 
thought he might reasonably withdraw his forces, 

to 
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chap, to give necessary protection to their common allies. 

. XVI - . Perdiccas, however, was dissatisfied that his wishes 
were disputed; and, while differences hence arising 
were yet unsettled, intelligence arrived, that a large 
body of Illyrian mercenaries, expected to reinforce 

Mejias t ^ le Macedonian army, had betrayed theiringage- 
ment, and joined Arrhibseus. 

This alarming information disposed Perdiccas 
to retreat with Brasidas; but in consequence of 
their disagreement, measures were not reddily 
concerted between them. Night was approaching, 
and nothing yet determined, when exaggerated 
reports of the Illyrian numbers excited a panic 
through the Macedonian army, and the whole 
multitude of barbarian irregulars, with many of 
the Macedonians themselves, took to sudden 
flight. Alreddy the evil was beyond remedy, be¬ 
fore Perdiccas was informed of it; and his camp 
was so distant from the Peloponnesian, that it 
became necessary to follow his flying troops, with¬ 
out waiting to communicate with the Spartan 
general. 

When day broke, Brasidas found, himself in a 
very perilous situation. The superiority of the 
enemy’s force, and his own want of means for 
subsistence, left no choice but of hasty retreat. 
He formed therefore his heavy-armed in a hollow 
square: the light-armed he placed in the center: 
he selected a small body of the youngest and most 
active men, for a reserve, to assist in any point 
that might be most pressed; and he took upon 
himSelf the immediate command of the rear¬ 
guard, consisting of three hundred chosen men. 

Having 
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Having then assured his people that irregular sect. 
barbarians, however alarming their numbers and . v ' . 
their clamor might appear, could never be really ™ uc ** fl6 
formidable to steddy troops, he began his march. 

The Illyrians immediately pursued, with much c - ,# 7- 
vociferation and tumult, as if alreddy victors, and 
slaughter their only business. They attacked: 
and, to their astonishment, were repulsed with 
loss: they repeated the attempt with no better 
success; and presently deterred by the firm coun¬ 
tenance of the retreating army, with its reddiness 
for efficacious resistance in every part, they drew 
off; but a body of them pressed forward, with 
intention to occupy the defile of the frontier 
mountains of Lyncestis, through which the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians must necessarily pass to enter Lower 
Macedonia. Brasidas, aware of this, detached his 
three hundred, with orders to proceed with all 
haste to dislodge the enemy from the high ground, 
at least on one side of the pass. They succeeded 
in acquiring possession of one of the hills, the 
enemy evacuated the other, and the army arrived 
on the same day at Arnissa, the first town of the 
dominion of Perdiccas. 

In the course of this well-conducted retreat, the 
Peloponnesians fell in with much of the baggage 
and stores of the Macedonians, following, as the 
conductors were able, scattered, and without a 
guard, the disorderly flight of their army. Irritated 
by the base desertion, as they esteemed it, of the 
Macedonians, the Peloponnesians seized whatever 
was most valuable and most portable; and then, 

loosing 
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loosing from their yokes the oxen employed in 
drawing the carriages,. turned them wandering 
about the country. This ill-judged revenge, which 
the general probably could not prevent, completed 
the alienation of Perdiccas; who, that he might 
with less danger break with the Peloponnesians, 
began thenceforth to seek opportunity for renewing 
his alliance with Athens. 

On returning into Thrace, Brasidas found reason 
to regret his unwilling absence from the protection 
of his new allies, and from the care of his interests 
in that country. An armament had arrived in 
Pallene, under the command of Nicias and Nicos- 
tratus, consisting of forty Athenian and ten Chian 
triremes, with a thousand heavy-armed and six 
hundred bowmen of their national troops, a con¬ 
siderable body of middle-armed of their allies, 
and a thousand Thracian mercenaries. Proposing 
to direct their measures against the revolted cities 
of Mendeand Scione, the Athenian generals began 
their operations with an attempt to force Poly- 
damidas from a strong situation near the former, 
in which they narrowly escaped a total defeat. 
Reimbarking however their troops, they went to 
Scione, and took the suburbs on the first assault; * 
but, unable to make any impression on the town, 
they proceeded to plunder the surrounding country. 
A party favoring them within the place, not power¬ 
ful enough to put it into their hands, was never¬ 
theless powerful enough to deter the ruling party 
from quitting their walls to protect their fields. 
Next day therefore the army was divided : half* 

under 
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under Nicias, ravaged the borders of the Scionaean sect. 
and Mendian territories ; while Nicostratus, with L v - 
the other half, approached the town of Mende ,0 . 

Polydamidas, who had retired into that place 
with his Peloponnesians, thought himself strong 
enough, if he could persuade the Mendians to 
zealous cooperation, to attack the Athenians in 
the field. He accordingly assembled the people, 
and proposed the measure; but he was answered 
by due of the democratical party, ‘ that the Men- 
‘ dians would not march against the Athenians, 

1 and: that no true interest of theirs had led them 
* into their present ingagements with the Pelopon- 
‘ nesians.’ Polydamidas, in pursuance of the 
rules of Spartan discipline, and of that authority 
which Lacedaemonians in command usually every¬ 
where assumed, rather than of the policy which his 
situation required and the example of his general 
recommended, seized the man with his own hands, 
and was proceeding to drag him out of the assem¬ 
bly. Tin's violent and arbitrary act so incensed 
the democratical party, that they immediately 
assaulted his adherents. These, imagining that 
measures had been concerted with the Athenian 
generals, now at the gates, fled into the citadel, 
whither Polydamidas and the troops about him 
also retired. Meanwhile the gates were actually 

thrown 

*• The text of Thucydides appears here evidently deficient, 
and neither the antient scholiast nor the modern annotators 
give any assistance. It is nevertheless pretty clear, from the 
context, that the sense here given, in which Smith’s transla¬ 
tion has been followed, is just. A note, however, which we 
do not find, to explain on what grounds his translation rested, 
would have added to our satisfaction. 

VOL. III. Y 
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chap, thrown open by some of the democratical party; 

. XVL ■ and the whole Athenian army, the forces of 
Nicias having now joined those under Nicostratus, 
entered the town, ignorant of what had passed 
within, and wondering why they were not opposed. 
The soldiers accordingly proceeded immediately 
to pillage, and were with difficulty restrained even 
from putting the Mendians, their friends, to the 
sword. The tumult, however, being soon com¬ 
posed, the people were summoned to the agora. 
The Athenian generals then directed the restora¬ 
tion of the democratical form of government; and, 
with a politic liberality, declared they would in¬ 
stitute no inquiry about the past, but would leave 
the Mendians to their own measures concerning 
those, if any such remained among them, who 
had been active in the revolt. 

Matters being thus settled in Mende, and a 
part of the army left to watch the citadel, the 
generals proceeded with the larger part against 
Scione. Polydamidas had occupied a hill, the 
possession of which would have prevented the 
surrounding of the town with a contravallation. 
They dislodged him, and then immediately began 
to form their lines. Meanwhile the blockade of 
the citadel of Mende had its effect in reducing 
the place into the power of the Athenians; but 
the garrison, by a bold effort, saved themselves. 
Sallying in the dusk of evening, they overcame 
the Athenian guard next the sea, and proceeding 
under cover of the night toward Scione, broke 
through the Athenian camp there, and the greater 
part got safe into the town. 

During 
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During these transactions, the negotiation for sect. 
renewing the alliance between Athens and Mace- . v - . 
donia, concerning which, presently after his re- Thucjd. 
treat from Lyncestis, Perdiccas had begun to '* 4 ' c ‘ 13 *‘ 
tamper with the Athenian generals, was brought 
to a conclusion; and the immediate consequence 
was of great importance. The party in Lacedaemon 
which favored Brasidas, had so far prevailed, that 
it was determined to send a body of forces, by the 
way of Thessaly, to strengthen his army. Intelli¬ 
gence of this being conveyed to Nicias and Ni- 
costratus, they applied to their new ally, the king 
of Macedonia, to prevent the measure. Perdiccas 
had always maintained a strong interest in Thes¬ 
saly, principally through personal communication 
in hospitality with the leading men. Being desirous 
to give proof of his sincerity in his revived ingage- 
ments with Athens, and otherwise little willing 
that his dominion should become, a common road 
of communication for troops between Pelopon¬ 
nesus and Thrace, he prevailed with his Thessalian 
friends to interfere so effectually that the Lace¬ 
daemonian government desisted from their purpose. 
Commissioners, however, were sent, of whom 
Ischagoras was chief, to inspect into the state of 
things in Thrace ; and, contrary apparently to the 
ingagements of Brasidas, governors with the title 
of harmost, regulator, were sent with them from 
Sparta, to be constant guardians of the Lacedae¬ 
monian interests in the several towns. It fe re¬ 
marked by Thucydides, that all of these were 
under the age required by the Lacedaemonian insti¬ 
tutions for forein command. Brasidas, deprived 

y 2 of 
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chap, of the reinforcement which he had long been 
. x y L . soliciting, and which the Lacedaemonian govern¬ 
ment too late became disposed to grant him, 
Thucyd. toward the end of winter, nevertheless, made an 
, "4" c ' ,36 ' attempt to surprize Potidaea; but, being discovered 
by the sentries, before he could apply scaling- 
ladders to the walls, he withdrew Without effecting 
anything. 

During this year of nominal truce between 
Lacedaemon and Athens, while the interests of the 
two states were still prosecuted by arms in Thrace, 
some circumstances for notice occurred in Greece. 
*. 133. The Thebans accused the Thespians of the crime 
of Atticism, as they termed the inclination to an 
alliance with Athens. The Thespians, however, 
had been principal sufferers in the late battle with 
the Athenians near Delium: but this very cir¬ 
cumstance, which should have proved them not 
obnoxious to justice, rendered them unfortunately 
open to oppression; and the Thebans, under the 
claim of that arbitrary authority which they asserted 
over all Boeotia, required that the fortifications of 
Thespise should be demolished, to which the 
people of that little city were obliged to submit, 
e. J34- A dispute between the Arcadian cities, in the 
want of a superintending authority, led to a petty 
war, and in the autumn of this year an obstinate 
battle was fought between the Mantineians and 
Tegeans. Each claimed the victory; each raised 
its trophy; and both being disabled for farther 
exertion immediately in the field, both endevored 
to gain the favor of the deity, for future occasions, 
by presenting at Delphi the spoil collected in the 

battle. 
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battle. About the same time, through some sect. 
negligence of the antient priestess Chrysis, then v ‘ . 
in the fifty-fifth year of her sacred office, the cele- ] Thuc J d - 
brated temple of the Argian Juno was destroyed ° * 33 
by fire. Chrysis, in dread of the judgement or 
the wrath of the Argian people, fled to Phlius. 

Meanwhile the informed Athenians were offer¬ 
ing a very remarkable instance of popular super¬ 
stition. Ever looking up to a superior cause for 
the direction of the events of this world, they did 
not attribute the reverse of fortune, which they 
were beginning to experience, to the wretched 
constitution of their government, now so altered 
from that which Solon had established, nor to 
their own insufficiency for deciding on public 
measures, nor to the folly which, making them 
dupes to the boisterous eloquence of the ignoble 
and ignorant Cleon, led them to commit the ad¬ 
ministration of public affairs principally to his 
direction. Nor did they conceive themselves ob¬ 
noxious to divine anger for all their unjust violence 
to their allies, and all their shocking cruelties to 
those whom they called rebellious subjects; yet 
they did attribute their misfortunes to the indig¬ 
nation of the deity. The fancy arose that the i. 5 . , 1 . 
purification of the sacred iland of Delos had been f 1 l ** 
deficiently performed, and it was proposed to 
secure the favor of the god by a new act of cruel 
injustice. The whole Delian people, subjects who 
had every right to protection from the Athenian 
government, were expelled from their iland, with¬ 
out having any other settlement provided for them. 

Those miserable Greeks, thus inhumanly treated 

. v 3 b y 
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chap, by the most polished of their fellowcountrymen ? 

. X ^ L . found, however, charity from those whom they 
called barbarians: the Persian satrap Pharnaces 
gave them the territory of Atramytteium, on the 
iEolian coast, to cultivate for their subsistence. 


SECTION VI. 

State of Athens: Fffect of Theatrical Satire : Cleon fined: 

Cleon appointed General in Thrace: Battle of Amphipolis. 

After the death of Pericles, there seems to have 
remained no man of rank in Athens, whose powers 
of elocution were of that superior kind, which, to¬ 
gether with extraordinary talent for popularity, 
are necessary, in a democracy, for the guidance of 
public affairs. When all graver men were now 
tired of ineffectual opposition to the arrogance of 
the low and petulant Cleon in the general assembly, 
a poet undertook their cause, and attacked him on 
the public stage. The practice of the old comedy 
still subsisted in Athens: public characters were 
exhibited with the utmost freedom in the theater: 
masks, representing their countenances, being worn 
by the actors, - who, in thus mimicking their per¬ 
sons, assumed, without any disguise, their names. 
This licence was of great political consequence; 
giving opportunity for those who could write, but 
who could not speak, to declare their sentiments, 
or to vent their spleen, on political topics ; in the 
want of that art which now furnishes such reddy 
means to multiply copies, a composition was thus 
at once communicated to a whole public; and 
stage exhibitions supplied the place of the political 

pamflets 
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pamflets of modem times. The interest of a party sect. 
thus might be promoted on the stage as in the , y L , 
agora; and those opinions might be propagated, 
and those passions excited, on one day by theatrical 
exhibitions, which on the morrow might decide the 
measures of the general assembly. 

It was after the affair of Pylus, when Cleon Amtopii. 
was in the height of his popularity, when, in pur- ® q ^a. 
suance of a decree of the people, he was honored 
with precedence at the public spectacles, and 
maintenance in the Brytaneium, that Aristophanes 
brought upon the stage of Athens that extraordi¬ 
nary comedy, which remains to us with the title 
of The Knights. Cleon is there represented in the 
most ludicrous and ignominious light; satire being 
at the same time not spared against the Athenian 
people, personated in their collective character by 
a single actor, with the name of Demus; as Swift, 
whose writings, by their extraordinary mixture of 
wit, elegance, buffoonery, and political acumen, 
approach beyond any other modern composi¬ 
tions to those of Aristophanes, has characterized 
the people of England under the appellation of 
John Bull. Such was the known influence of Cleon 
among the Athenian people, and such the dread 
of the intemperate use he blight make of it, that 
no actor could be found bold enough to represent 130. 
him on the stage, nor any artist to make a mask 
in his likeness. But Aristophanes would not be so 
disappointed: himself a man of rank, personally 
an enemy to Cleon, certain of support from all the 
first families of the republic, and trusting in his 
own powers to ingage the favor of the lower 

y 4 people, 
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people, he undertook himself to act the part; and 
for want <?f a proper mask, he disguised his face, 
after the manner of the strolling comedians of 
Thespis’s time, with lees of wine. 

The immediate effect of this extraordinary ex¬ 
hibition was great. The performance was relished 
and applauded; Cleon was ridiculed and reviled : 
in this temper of the people an accusation was pre¬ 
ferred against him for imbeziling public money: 
and, not finding his wonted support, he was con¬ 
demned in a fine of five talents, above twelve 
hundred pounds sterling. 

In such a government, hpwever, as that of 
Athens, nothing was lasting but the capriciousness 
of the people. The reproach of a condemnation 
against which the greatest and purest characters 
were scarcely more secure than the vilest, was not 
likely long to affect Cleon. Pericles himself had 
been condemned ,■ and, within a few days, the people 
anxiously invited him to take again the lead in 
public affairs. Cleon wanted no such invitation; 
he did not, with his reputation, lose his impudence. 
Continuing to cabal in the porticoes and vociferate 
in the assemblies, he loaded with vague accusation 
all the principal men of the commonwealth. The 
people gave him credit for abuse of their superiors, 
as they had given Aristophanes credit for abusing 
him. In the general assembly the field thus be¬ 
came his own. Demosthenes son of Alcisthenes, 
an able officer, and apparently an able statesman, 
but unknown as a public speaker, seems to have 
yielded before him; the mild and timid Nicias 
feared to exert his abilities in the contest; and 

Cleon 
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Cleon by degrees so reingratiated himself with the sect. 

people, as to become again the first man of the «_^_/ 

commonwealth, and to have its forces at his 
disposal. 

His success at Pylus gave him to delude, not | rhuc J d ^ 
only the people but himself, with the imagination 
that he possessed military talents: he thought he 
could now command armies without the assistance 
of Demosthenes; and another fortunate expedition 
would drown the memory of what his reputation 
had suffered from the attack of Aristophanes, and 
inable him to overbear rivalship. He therefore 
opposed to his utmost, all proposals of a pacific 
tendency; urging continually that the tarnished 
glory of the commonwealth ought to be restored, 
and its losses repaired, by at least the recovery 
of what had been lately ravished from it. His 
arguments were calculated to make impression on 
the passions of the multitude: and the truce was 
no sooner expired than a decree passed for sending 
a force into Thrace, to the command of which he Thuc J d - 

ibid. 

was appointed. The armament consisted of one Amtopb. 
thousand two hundred foot, and three hundred T .“ 5 8 t . 
horse, of the flower of the Athenian youth, a 
considerable body of the allies, also select troops, 
and thirty trireme galleys. The commission of 
commander-in-chief in Thrace gave power to in¬ 
crease his force from the auxiliaries of that country, 
and from the Athenian troops alreddy there. 

Thus vested with an important and extensive 
command, in the tenth spring of the war, Cleon B..C.423. 
took his departure from Peiraeus with his arma- p.'w.'io. 
ment. Touching first in Pallene, and reinforcing 

himself 
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himself with a part of the army which was besieg¬ 
ing Scione, he proceeded to a place called the 
Colophonian port, not far from Torone, in the 
neighboring peninsula of Sithonia. He had been 
informed that in pursuance of a plan of Brasidas, 
for extending the fortifications of Torone, so as to 
include the suburbs, a part of the old wall had 
been taken down, and the new works were not 
yet completed. Intelligence now came to him by 
deserters, that Brasidas was absent, and the gar¬ 
rison weak. A sudden assault was in consequence 
attempted, which succeeded, and the governor, 
Pasitelidas, a Lacedaemonian, was made prisoner, 
with all those of the garrison and people who 
survived the first slaughter. 

Elated with this easy success, Cleon determined 
to proceed against Amphipolis, the most important 
of all the places of which the valor and ability 
of Brasidas had deprived the Athenian empire. 
Sailing therefore round Athos, and entering the 
Strymon, the armament anchored in the port of 
Eion. This place Cleon chose for his central 
post. Hence he made a fruitless attempt upon 
Stageirus, but he succeeded against Galepsus. 
Meanwhile he applied to the king of Macedonia 
for the auxiliary force, which, according to treaty, 
he was to furnish, and endcvored to obtain some 
mercenaries by negotiation with Polies, prince of 
the Odomantian Thracians. 

Brasidas, who depended less upon any force he 
could with certainty command, than upon his own 
activity and address and die faults of his enemy, 
had hastened in vain to the relief of Torone; tho 

when 
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when taken, he wasaireddy with a body of troops sect. 
within five miles. When Cleon moved toward the .. vl ~ ^ 
Strymon, Brasidas directed his attention to Am- 
phipolis. He could muster there, exclusively of the 
Amphipolitans, no more than two thousand re¬ 
gular heavy-armed foot, and one thousand middle¬ 
armed Thracian Greeks, with the valuable addition, 
however, of three hundred Grecian horse. The 
strength of the Amphipolitans, to be relied upon, 
was uncertain, on account of the difference in 
political sentiments among so mixed a people. 

The Edonian Thracians, however, voluntarily 
joined him with the whole force of their clan, 
horse and middle-armed foot, and he ingaged 
fifteen hundred Thracian mercenaries. With a 
body of fifteen hundred men, selected from these 
various troops, he occupied Cerdylium, a lofty 
and strong situation on the western bank of the 
Strymon, whence he could observe the motions 
of the Athenian army incamped on the opposite 
bank. The remainder of his forces he left within 
the walls of Amphipolis, under the command of 
Cle'aridas. 

This being the situation of the two armies , Timcyd. 
Cleon, whose business was offensive operation, & io.° 7 ’ 
rested some time in total inaction, through meer 
igporance, as Thucydides assures us, how to pro¬ 
ceed. The numbers on each side were nearly 
equal; but the Athenian army was far superior 
in the kind of troops; those who were not Athe¬ 
nian citizens being the flower of the Lemnian and 
Imbrian forces. Confident in their own ability, 

and 
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and from the first little satisfied with the command 
under which they were placed, they grew uneasy 
in inactivity; while in their leisure they compared 
the known talents and courage of Brasidas with 
the evident deficiency of their own general. Cleon, 
informed of the growing discontent, became ap¬ 
prehensive of the consequences. It was hte de¬ 
sire to await the reinforcements which he expected: 
but, in the meantime, to hold out to his troops 
the appearance at least of employment, and the 
expectation of something more intended, and 
thinking, says Thucydides, to infuse an opinion of 
his military skill by a movement similar to what, 
tho not his own, had gained him so much credit 
at Pylus, he quitted his camp and approached 
Amphipolis. His decided purpose was, not to 
attack the enemy, who, he trusted, would feel 
their inferiority too much to venture to attack him; 
but only to make observations, and when the ex¬ 
pected reinforcements should arrive, he intended 
at once to surround and storm the town. He 
therefore occupied a lofty hill, which overlooked 
the place, and commanded, on one side, a view of 
the Strymon expanding into a lake as it approached 
the sea, on the other, of the varied ground through 
which its waters flowed from the inland country. 
Here he formed his camp, confident of holding*it 
in his option equally to remain or retire, unmo¬ 
lested. Meanwhile the gates of the town being 
kept close, and no troops appearing upon the 
walls, he began to think he had been deficient in 
not bringing machines, with the cooperation of 

which, 
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which, in the apparent weakness and timidity of sect. 
the garrison, a brisk assault might, he imagined, . VL 
have carried the place^ 

Brasidas, aware of the inferiority of his own Thucjd. 
troops in arms and in discipline, but the more 1,5 ‘ c ' 
confident in the resources of his genius, as he 
knew the inability of the general opposed to him, 
was anxious to bring on a battle before the rein¬ 
forcements should arrive. As soon therefore as he 


saw Cleon in motion, he also moved from his post 
on Cerdylium into Amphipolis. Observing then 
the disorderly negligence of the enemy, and their e. 9. 
apparent confidence in security, he formed his plan 
accordingly. By a sudden attack, without that 
perfect order of battle to which the Greeks gene¬ 
rally attached great importance, he expected to 
gain two points : first, ■ to throw the enemy into 
a confusion, which might reduce their troops to 
a level with his own; and then to prevent the 
incouragement which they would derive from the 
observation, if he allowed them means for it, of 
the small proportion which his regular heavy¬ 
armed bore to his total numbers. He could not, 
however, prudently omit those ceremonies which 
Grecian religion required as indispensable pre¬ 
paratives for a battle; and the Athenians, from 
the height which they occupied, could plainly 
distinguish the sacrifice performing in Amphi¬ 
polis, before the temple of Minerva, and the 
bustle of preparation throughout the town. Thu¬ 
cydides adds, that the feet of horses and men in c . 10. 
great numbers, as preparing to come out, so near 
might the antient fortifications be approached for 

the 
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chap, the purpose of observation, could be discerned 

. XVI ‘ . under the town-gates. 

Cleon, receiving information of these circum¬ 
stances, and then assuring himself of the truth of 
it with his own eyes, would not await attack from 
a force which he had affected to despise, but 
instantly commanded the retreat of his whole 
army to Eion. This the nature of the ground 
would permit only to be performed by files from 
the left; which, in the Greek system of tactics, 
was highly disadvantageous. To remedy the de¬ 
fect and obviate the consequent danger, Cleon 
thinking he should have leisure for it, as soon as 
the ground permitted, wheeled round his right. 
If he had been in concert with the enemy to 
expose his army to certain defeat, he could scarcely 
have taken measures more effectual for the pur¬ 
pose. The evolution not only broke, for the 
time, that compact arrangement whence arose the 
security and strength of the Grecian phalanx, but 
exposed the soldier’s right side, unprotected by 
his shield, to the enemy’s weapons. This was an 
advantage beyond what Erasidas had hoped for. 
Exultingly he exclaimed, ‘ An army moving in that 
* manner does not mean to stand its ground; the 
‘ victory is already ours; open the gates for me 
and immediately at the head of a chosen band $f 
only one hundred and fifty men, if our copies of 
Thucydides are right, he ran toward the center 
of the Athenian army, the part, at that instant, the 
moat disordered. At the same time Clearidas, at 
the head of the rest of the Peloponnesian forces, 
issuing out of that called the Thracian gate, with 

a more 
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a more steddy pace, supported Brasidas, and 
attacked other parts of the Athenian line. 

In this situation of things, the Athenian left, 
alreddy some way advanced, punctually obeyed the 
orders received, to hasten the march toward Eion, 
and, breaking away from the center, was soon out 
of reach of the enemy. This conduct was justified 
by that of the general, whom nothing could divert 
from his first purpose, to retreat. Quitting his 
right, with intention to join his left in its security, 
he was intercepted by a Myrcinian targeteer, from 
whom he received the death he deserved, marked 
with the ignominy of flight. 

The disordered center of the Athenian army 
having been defeated in the first moment of at¬ 
tack, while the left had withdrawn from the con¬ 
test, Brasidas directed his efforts to the right; 
which, tho deserted by its general, had preserved 
its order, and regaining the high ground, resisted 
firmly. Exerting himself apparently too much as 
a private soldier, of which his uncommon strength, 
and activity, perhaps, led him to be over-fond, 
Brasidas received a wound; and falling, unper¬ 
ceived by the Athenians, was carried off by his 
friends. The heavy-armed under Clearidas, coming 
to support him, were repulsed more than once, 
and the Athenians maintained the contest till they 
were surrounded; the enemas horse and middle¬ 
armed foot galling their rear and flanks, while the 
whole force of the heavy-armed pressed them in 
front. Compelled thus at length to give way, they 
retreated toward the neighbdlring mountains, which 
they gained not without great difficulty and much 
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chap, loss; and then dispersing, fled, each as he best 
could, to Eion. Brasidas lived to be brought into 
Amphipolis, and to .know that his army was 
completely victorious, and soon after expired. 

Scarcely any Spartan known in history, and 
indeed few men of any nation, have shown them¬ 
selves so indowed with talents to command armies 
and to persuade citizens, to make and to maintain 
conquests, as Brasidas. The estimation in which 
he was held, was remarkably testified by the 
Thncyd. honors paid to his memory. His funeral was 
1.4. c. u. p er f ormec i w ith the utmost solemnity at the public 
expence; all the allies, as well as the Peloponne¬ 
sian forces, attending in arms. A spot in front of 
the agora of Amphipolis was chosen to‘receive his 
ashes, and, as sacred ground, was inclosed with a 
fence, to prevent profane intrusion: a monument 
was erected there to perpetuate his memory: every 
testimony to the foundation of the colony by the 
Athenian Agnon, whether public building or what¬ 
ever else, was carefully destroyed; and it was 
ordained by public decree, that, in future, Brasidas, 
the founder of the liberty of Amphipolis, should 
be venerated as the true founder of the city; and 
to conclude all, worship was decreed to him as a 
hero or demigod, and public games, with sacri¬ 
fices, were instituted, to be annually performed to 
his honor 1 *. 

11 Diodorus, arid, after him, Plutarch, relate, that ambas¬ 
sadors from the Thracian Greeks to Sparta (and such a mission 
is mentioned by Thucydides, 1 . 5. c. 21.) were questioned by 
the mother of Brasidas, Argaleonis, concerning the death of 
her son. In reply, speakidg largely in his praise, they said, 
that Brasidas had not left his equal behind him. < Strangers,’ 
answered Argnleonia, ‘ you mistake; my son was a man of 

‘ great 
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SECTION VII. 

Postage through Thessaly denied to the Lacedaemonian Troops. 

Negotiation for Peace resumed by Lacedaemon and Athens: 

A partial Peace concluded. 

Too late the envy of the leading men in the sect. 
Spartan administration had yielded to the pressing VIL 
occasions of the commonwealth, which wanted Thucjd. 
abilities like those of Brasidas, and a body of nine *' 5 ‘ c ‘ ,a ‘ 
hundred heavy-armed, under the command of 

Ramphias, 

* great merit, but there are many superior to him in Sparta/ 

Diod. 1 . 12. c. 74. Plut. Apophth. Lacon. This anecdote 
is perfectly consonant to the spirit of patriotism, which it 
was the purpose of the Spartan institutions to instil into 
every citizen of either sex, and it may have had its foundation 
in feet: but according to every account of the times, par¬ 
ticularly that of Thucydides, Argaleonis, if the story is 
fairly told, Was more partial to her country than just to her 
son, and tho the sentiment had something noble, the asser¬ 
tion weft not true; for Brasidas did not leave his equal be¬ 
hind him in Sparta, nor, apparently, in all Greece. The high 
reputatibn in which he was held by his enemies, may be ga¬ 
thered from an expression which Plato has put into the mouth 
of Alcibiades, where, speaking <Sf great characters, and of 
Soerates as the only one without a parallel, he says Brasidas 
was not so, for he might be compared to Achilles: o’oj 
ya% iyittr 0, aruwniu it m; ttal BpmtriSccr. Conviv. 

p. 221. t 3. 

This expression of Plato seems to mark the superior strength 
and activity of Brasidas, and his disposition to personal exer¬ 
tion in battle. Perhaps we might do him an honor not less 
his due, by comparing him with a soldier of our own country, 
not particularly remarkable for those qualities. The conclud¬ 
ing part of his life, at least, bore a strong refemblance to that 
of our conqueror of Canada. The obvious differences are, ».w 
Wolfe commanded the smaller and more disc iplined army 
against the more numerous and less regular; that his business 
was attack, that of Brasidas defence; and diet, instead of a 
Cleon, the general opposed to him was a man of rank, and of 
distinguished abilities, experience and general worth. 

VOL. III. I 
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Mid. Sept. 


Tlmeyd. 
1.5. c. 13. 


c. 14. 


33« 

Ramphias, Autocharidas, and Epicydides, had 
been ordered to his assistance. Toward the end 
of summer they arrived at Heracleia in Trachinia, 
and while they were settling the deranged affairs 
erf that colony, the action near Amphipolis hap¬ 
pened. They had alreddy entered Thessaly, when 
intelligence of it reached them; and about the 
same time a declaration was communicated to 
them from the Thessalians, that their march 
through Thessaly would be opposed. The difficulty 
thus presented, the consciousness, as Thucydides 
adds, of their insufficiency for the prosecution of 
those designs which had originated with Brasidas, 
the consideration that the necessity for reinforcing 
the Peloponnesian troops in Thrace was alleviated 
by the advantages alreddy gained there, and the 
knowlege that the leading men of their admini¬ 
stration were more anxious for peace than willing 
to risk farther the events of war, all together de¬ 
termined them immediately to lead their little 
army home. 

A concurrence of circumstances now contri¬ 
buted to induce the two leading powers nearly 
equally to desire peace. The Lacedaemonians had 
originally ingaged in the war in confidence of deci¬ 
sive superiority, and in full hope that the waste of 
Attica, with a battle, which they expected would 
insue, and in which they had no doubt of being 
victorious, tftrnld bring the Athenians to their 
Serins. Th£ event had everyway deceived their 
expectation. The ravage of Attica had produced 
nb impOtt^ r bofisequence; they found 1 themselves 
ufffiriyJd&drfe to raise that formidable navy 

which 
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which they had projected: on the contrary, their sect. 
allies had been exposed to continual danger, and . m 
suffered extensive injury, from the Athenian 
fleets; and at length the blow had fallen severely 
on themselves. Their loss in killed and prisoners 
at Pylus was such as never within memory had 
happened to their state: the enemy possessed a 
fortress within their country ; a most galling cir¬ 
cumstance, and still more strange to them: an 
iland was taken from them, which commanded 
their coast; and from Pylus and from Cythera 
their lands w r ere infested, and depredation was 
spred, in a manner before totally unexperienced. 

Their slaves at the same time deserted in numbers, 
and the apprehension was continual, that confi¬ 
dence in forein assistance would excite insurrection 


among the numerous remainder of those oppressed 
men. Anxiety was unceasing in the principal fami- nmcjd. 
lies, for their friends and relations confined in the ' c ' 15 
public prison of Athens; and, to make the prospect 
more alarming, a truce, which had been concluded 
for thirty years between Lacedaemon and Argos, c. 14. 
was on the point of expiring, and the Argians 
refused to renew it but on terms to which the 


Lacedaemonians were very unwilling to submit; 
while at the same time there appeared reason to 
' apprehend that a breach with Argos would make 
a schism in Peloponnesus, and that some of the 
principal states of their alliance wojgjkl side with 
the Argians against them. '* 

So many and so weighty were the causes which 
still urged Lacedaemon, notwithstanding the late 
turn of fortune in her favor, to be solicitous for 

z 2 peace. 
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peace. At the same time that turn of fortune had 
'—«—* considerably lowered the haughty tone of A then s 
The defeats at Delium and Amphipolis, the revolt 
of so many of their dependencies, and the fear 
that others would follow a successful example, 
had checked the idea before prevailing, that they 
could command the fortune of war, and might 
dictate the terms of peace ; and there followed a 
very general regret, that the favorable oppojtunity, 
procured by the success at Pylus, had been, in 
wanton haughtiness, thrown away. 

Kfr’e/i’e With the inclination of the people, on both 
sides, it fortunately happened that the temper and 
interests of the leading men concurred. By the 
death of the turbulent Cleon, the mild Nicias was 
left undisputediy first minister of the Athenian 
commonwealth. While the innate temper of 
Nicias disposed him to peace, the inclination was 
heightened by the accidental circumstance of pos¬ 
sessing a very large patrimony, which, in the 
insecurity of the scanty territory of a Grecian re¬ 
public, peace only could inable to injoy; and even 
the desire of glory, to which he was not insensible, 
led him to seek the reputation of being the peace¬ 
maker for his country, while peace could yet be 
made with certain advantage. At the same time, 
among the Lacedaemonians, the interest of Pleis- 
toanax, the reigning prince of the house of Eurys- 
thenes, led him to be urgent for peace. Pleistoanax, 
*s we have heretofore seen, in early youth, had 
been condemned to banishment, on suspicion of 
taking bribes from Pericles to lead the Pelopon¬ 
nesian army out of Attica. The Lacedaemonian 

ministry, 
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ministry, it appears, whether the necessity of sect. 
complying with popular superstition, or desirous of . V1 *‘ 
finding a cover for their own inability and an ex- Thucyd. 
cuse for miscarriages, frequently applied for advice 
to the Delphian oracle; and they were disturbed 
with the continual repetition of an exhortation 
annexed to every response, ‘ That the Lacedas- 
‘ monians should bring back the demigod, son of 
‘ Jup^er.’ The friends of Pleistoanax interpreted 
this as a divine admonition to restore that prince, 
the descendant and representative of the demigods 
Hercules and Perseus, acknowleged by Grecian 
superstition as sons of Jupiter; and Pleistoanax 
was in consequence restored, after a banishment 
of nineteen years. But a report was circulated, 
and gained extensive credit, that the admonitory 
response had .been procured by bribery to the 
Delphian priests; and the party in opposition did 
not fail to make advantage of that report, Attri¬ 
buting every adversity that hefel the Spartan arms, 
to the anger of the gods at the restoration of 
Pleistoanax, at any rate offensive to them, but 
doubly so as having been procured by such im¬ 
pious collusion. Thus it became particularly an 
object with that prince to obviate the risk of 
calamities from war. 

Such being the disposition on both sides, con- c. *7. 
ferences were opened, and they were continued 
through the winter. Toward spring|he negotiation 
was so little advanced, that the Lacedaemonians 
circulated notices among their allies, to prepare, 
not only for a fresh invasion of Attica, but for the 
.establishment of a fortified post in the country. 

z 3 Soon 
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Soon after, however, preliminaries were agreed 
upon; the fundamental principle of which was, 
that each party should restore what had been 
taken in the war ; except that Nistea was reserved 
to Athens, in consideration of the refusal of the 
Thebans to surrender Plataea. A convention of 
deputies from the states of the Lacedaemonian 
alliance was then assembled, when the Boeotians, 
Corinthians, Eleians, and Megarians, pijptested 
against the proposed terms : but the other states, 
who formed a majority of the assembly, approving 
them, the Lacedaemonian government proceeded to 
ratify the peace in the name of the whole confede¬ 
racy. It ran nearly thus: * That the common tem- 

* pies, the religious rites, and the oracles of the 
‘ Greek nation, (those of Delphi particularly 

* named) should be equally open to all, to pass to 
‘ and from at all times in safety, by sea or by land; 

* and that the Delphian people should be inde- 
‘ pendent, yielding obedience and paying tribute 

* to none: That the treaty should remain in force 
1 for fifty years: That if any disputes should arise 

* between the contracting powers, they should be 

* determined by judicial process, the mode of 

* which should be hereafter settled: That the 

* cities to be restored by Lacedaemon, namely, 
‘ Argilus, Stageirus, Acanthus, Scolus, Olynthus, 

* Spartolus, together with those in'the peninsula 

* of Athos, should be free, paying only to Athens 
the tribute appointed by Aristeides: That those 

* cities should not, by the operation of this treaty, 

* be bound in confederacy with either party; but 

* that it should be permitted them, by their own 

‘ act 
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* act, if they should hereafter chuse it, to join the • sect. 
‘ Athenian confederacy: That Atnphipolis, being > v “‘- 
‘ an Athenian colony, should be restored uncon- 

* ditionally ; and that the Lacedaemonians should 

* procure the restoration of the fortress of Panac- 
‘ turn in Attica, taken by the Boeotians. On the 
‘ other side, that Coryphasium (the territory in 

* which Pylus was situated) Cythera, Methone, 

‘ Pteleum, and Atalanta, should be restored to 
‘ Lacedaemon. Prisoners were to be equally re- 
‘ stored on both sides, The Scionaeans, now bq- 
4 sieged, were left to the mercy of the Athenian 
‘ people; the safe departure of the Peloponnesians 
4 in garrison with them only being provided for. 

‘ It was then stipulated that every state acceding 
‘ to the treaty should severally swear to the ob- 
4 servation of it, by that oath which its own re- 
4 ligious institutions made for itself most sacred 
‘ and binding; that such : oath should be repeated 
‘ annually; and that columns, with the treaty in- 
‘ scribed, should be erected at Olympia, at Pytho 

* (the name by which Homer calls Delphi, and 

* which seems to have been continued in use as 
4 a more solemn and sacred appellation) at the 
4 isthmus, at Athens in the citadel, and at Lace- 
‘ daemon in the Amyclaeum: and finally, that it 
‘ should be lawful for the Athenians and Lace- 
‘ daemonians, by mutual consent, to supply any 
( omission, and, after due discussion, to make any 

‘ alteration in these articles.’ The date is then Tboyd. 
added thus: 4 At the conclusion of the treaty ' 5 c ' ' 9 * 
4 presided the ephor Pleistolas, on the fourth day 
4 before the end of the Lacedaemonian month 

z 4 4 Artemisius, 
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chap. ‘ Artemisius, and the archon of Athens, Alcaeus, 

, *y L . ‘ on the sixth day before the end of the Athenian 
‘ month Elaphebolion,’ which our chronologers 
make the tenth of April. Fifteen Lacedaemonians 
and seventeen Athenians, as representatives of the 
two states, assisted at the sacrifices, and took the 
oaths. The name of the ephor Pleistolas stands 
at the head of the Lacedaemonians, that of Lampon 
is first of the Athenians; among whom we find 
those of Nicias, Laches, Agnon, Lamachus, De¬ 
mosthenes, and others who had been in high 
situations in the government. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Of the Peloponnesian War, during the Peace 
between Lacedaemon and Athens. 

SECTION I. 

Difficulties in the Execution of the Articles of the Peace. 
Alliance between Lacedaemon and Athens. Intrigues of the 
Corinthians: New Confederacy in Peloponnesus • Dispute 
between Lacedamon and Elis: Dispute between Ltecedamon 
and Mantineia. Tyranny of the Athenian People: Surrender 
of Scione: Superstition of the Athenian People. 

I ^HE treaty of peace thus concluded between 
the leading powers of the two confederacies, 
which had been contending, with little remission, 
now ten years in arms, was ill calculated to give 
general and permanent quiet to the nation. A want 
of able men in the administration of Lacedaemon, 
which had been manifested in the conduct of the 
affairs of that state through the whole of the war, 
above all showed itself in this treaty, and in the 
circumstances which followed. A narrow policy 
appeared in the treaty itself: the exclusive interest 
of Lacedsemon was considered: that of the allies, 
by whom Lacedaemon was powerful, and without 
whom she scarcely could be safe (such was the 
alteration since the simple age of her great legis¬ 
lator) were unpardonably neglected. The Lace¬ 
daemonians themselves were to recoverall that had 
been taken from them; but their old and necessary 
allies the Corinthians were to remain deprived of 

their 


SECT. 
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c ha p. their colonies of Soleium in yEtolia, and Anacto- 

. XVIf - , rium in Acarnania: the Megarians were to put 
up with the much more distressing loss of Nissea, 
their port, not a mile from the city; while the 
Eleians were suffering, not neglect, but what they 
imputed to Sparta as active injustice and oppres¬ 
sion. With all this, the Lacedasmonian admini¬ 
stration found themselves unable to carry into 
effect some of the most important articles of their 

Tiiucyd. own treaty. It was to be'decided by lot, which 

1 .5-c.si. of the contracting parties should first perform its 
ingagement, for the restoration of prisoners and 
places taken, and the lot fell upon Lacedaemon. 
Accordingly the Athenian prisoners were imme¬ 
diately released; and Ischagoras, with two other 
commissioners, was sent into Thrace, to direct 
the surrender of Amphipolis, and to require com¬ 
pliance with the terms of the treaty, from the 
towns which had been received into the Lace¬ 
daemonian alliance. But those towns refused; and 
Clearidas, who had succeeded Brasidas in the 
command in chief in Thrace, would not, pretending 
he could not, in opposition to the Chalcidians, 
surrender Amphipolis. Both the general, however, 
and the Chalcidian chiefs, became apprehensive of 
the consequences of this disobedience; and the 
former went himsejf, the others sent deputies, to 
apologize for their conduct, but at the same time 
with a view to procure an alteration of the articles, 
or even to disttirb the peace. Clearidas was hastily 
remanded, with orders to bring away all the Pelp- 
pnpfirtjfrMI frtfffTftj if nnr 1: r"° with the terras of 
the fcMat^ijhcw^ any longer delayed. 


The 
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The congress of deputies of the confederacy 
remained still assembled in Laced® mon, and the 
Laced®monian administration had been in vain 
urging the dissentients to accede to the treaty. 
They were equally unsuccessful in the endevor to 
accommodate matters with Argos; so that, with 
that state, a war seemed inevitable, in which, 
according to all appearance, the greater part of 
Peloponnesus would be against them. Alarmed 
by these considerations, they proposed a defensive 
alliance with Athens, which was hastily con¬ 
cluded ; and then the Athenians released the 
prisoners taken in Sphacteria. Meanwhile the 
congress of the Peloponnesian confederacy was 
dismissed, with a disposition, among many of the 
members, far from friendly to the political quiet 
of Greece. 


SECT. 

j. 

--,- 1 

Tliucyd.- 
1. 5. c. 22. 


c. 22 , 27 . 


The complex intrigues that insued among the 
Grecian republics, form, in the detail of them 
remaining to us from Thucydides, not indeed the 
most splendid, but one of the most curious and 
instructive portions of Grecian history. Nothing 
gives to know so intimately the political state of 
Greece in general, at the time, or the state of 
parties in the principal republics; and nothing 
affords equal ground for a just estimation of the 
value of that union, scarcely to be called a federal 
union, but rather a connection founded on opinion, 
and supported principally by similarity of language, 
manners, and religious belief; a connection sub¬ 
sisting unequally, uncertainly, , a#i^u|Wt subsis ting, 
among the numerous and scatter^jtyembers of the 

Greek nation. Lt may indeed be difficult, even 

with 
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chap, with that able and exact historian for our guide, 
^ xm , to avoid some tediousness, and perhaps some con¬ 
fusion in the narration; which must however be 
hazarded, rather than evade an important part of 
the office of historian. 

pwcyd. The Corinthians, irritated now against Lace- 

A 5 . c. a 7 . , , , ® 

daemon, were not less warm than at the beginning 
of the war in enmity to Athens. When the con¬ 
vention of the confederacy was dismissed, their 
deputies, instead of returning immediately home, 
went to Argos, where means of confidential com¬ 
munication with some of the leading men 1 were 
open to them. To these they urged, that ‘ since 
‘ the Lacedaemonians, resigning their antient cha- 
‘ racter, or rather their pretension to the character, 

* of protectors of the liberty of Greece, had made 
‘ not only peace, but a close alliance, with the 
‘ Athenians, its most determined and dangerous 
‘ enemies, it became the Argians to interfere, 

* toward the preservation, at least, of Pelopon- 
‘ nesus. The opportunity which present circum- 
‘ stances offered,’ they said, ‘ was inviting: for 

* such was the disgust taken at the conduct of 
‘ Lacedaemon, it would be only to declare, by 
‘ a public decree, the reddiness of the Argian 

* people to enter into alliance with any indepen- 
‘ dent Grecian cities, and they would quickly find 

* themselves at the head of a powerful confede- 

* racy.’ The Argian chiefs were very well disposed 

to the measure thus recommended ; but a difficulty 
occurred inrthe democratical form of their govern-* 
meat, course, all negotiation with 

forein 
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forein states must be transacted with the assembly sect. 
of the people. This would unavoidably make the < * — 

business more public than suited the views of 
the Corinthian deputies, or could consist with the 
safety of the leading men in some of the republics 
with which they meant to negotiate. The Corin¬ 
thian ministers therefore advised to propose, in 
general terms only, to the Argian people, ‘ That 
‘ alliances should be made with friendly Grecian 
‘ statesand when this proposition had received 
the sanction of a decree, it might be ventured 
farther to recommend, ‘ That the necessary nego- 

* tiations should be intrusted to select commis- 

* sioners.’ 

A concurrence of circumstances at this time 
favored the purpose of the Corinthians. While 
the reputation of Lacedaemon had been consider¬ 
ably lowered in Greece by the events of the late 
war, Argos, keeping upon good terms with all the 
contending powers, had thriven in peace. Am¬ 
bition grew with increasing wealth and strength, 
and the decay of Lacedaemon seemed to offer an 
opening, for Argos, to recover its antient preemi¬ 
nence and command in Peloponnesus; which, far 
from an empty honor, would be a very important 
advantage, when, as at present, a war with that 
still powerful neighbor was impending. Thus the xbncyd. 
Corinthian deputies succeeded with the Argian '-s- c aS 
chiefs, and these with the people; and a committee 
of twelve men was appointed, with fall power to 
conclude treaties of alliance, defeutfre ’and offen¬ 
sive, with any Grecian states, Athens and 
Lacedaemon: if either of thesd should offer, it 

was 
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ch a p. was required that the proposal should be laid before 
. XVIC . the Argian people. 

Thucyd. Not any liberal view to an improvement of the 
1.5. c . 39. f e( j era j union 0 f Greece, but the separate interest 
of particular republics, brought the first accession 
to the proposed new confederacy under the pre¬ 
sidency of Argos. While the war with Athens had 
kept Lacedaemon fully ingaged, the Mantineians 
had compelled a part of Arcadia, before indepen¬ 
dent, to submit to their dominion; and they justly 
apprehended that, in the leisure of peace, how¬ 
ever any generous regard for the common welfare 
might be wanting, the consideration of their own 
interest would urge the Lacedemonians to inter¬ 
fere, and prevent such exercise of sovereinty over 
any people within Peloponnesus. The universal 
liberty of Greece had been held out as the first 
principle of the new confederacy ; but to make 
a beginning toward collecting allies, was esteemed 
by the Argians of more importance than a strict 
adherence to any such principle. The government 
of Mantineia, like their own, was democratical: 
which was a reason both for their union in oppo¬ 
sition to Lacedasmon, and for the allowance of 
some indulgence to Mantineia in the exercise of 
a tyrannical authority over other Grecian states. 

This narrow and corrupt policy was, in the 
moment, not unattended with the proposed ad¬ 
vantage. Great and general offence and alarm 
had been taken at that article in the treaty between 
Lacedasmon mid' Athens, which declared that the 
Laoedssmomans and Athenians, without mention 
of amy 4 }th£r states of Greece, might in concur¬ 
rence, 
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Tence, at any time, make whatever alteration in sect. 
the conditions to them should seem fit; which was . L 
little less than a declaration of authority, in those 
two states united, to give law to Greece. The 
accession of Mantineia to the new confederacy 
increased the ferment: for, while intelligence of 
the fact was circulated, the motives were not 
universally obvious; and it was very generally 
supposed, that the Mantineians, near neighbors 
to both Lacedaemon and Argos, knew more than 
was generally known, and that reasons which 
impelled them ought probably to weigh with all. 

The Lacedaemonian administration, early in- Timcyd.^ 
formed of all these political movements, were 
greatly alarmed. Ministers were dispatched to 
Corinth, which was understood to be the fountain¬ 
head of the intrigue, to inquire and remonstrate. 

By the terms of that confederacy of which Lace¬ 
daemon was the head, it was stipulated that the 
voice of a majority of the states should bind the 
whole; with an exception, however, required 
perhaps by Grecian superstition, but singularly 
adapted to political evasion, expressed in these 
terms, * provided no hindrance occurred from the 
* gods or heroes.’• Whatever might be the views 
of some leading men among the Corinthians in 
desiring the continuance of the war, the cause of 
the general dissatisfaction of the Corinthian people 
with the terms of the peace, was well known, and 
was reasonable. The Lacedemonians, in stipu¬ 
lating for the restoration of alh^tases taken from 
themselves by the Atiienians,-ihaid ceded the 
towns of Soleium and Anactorram, taken from the 

, Corinthians. 
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Corinthians. But this, however a real grievance 
and a just cause of dissatisfaction, could not pro¬ 
perly be urged by the Corinthians as a cause for 
refusing accession to the treaty with Athens, which 
was a regular act of the confederacy. They re¬ 
sorted therefore to the gods for their pretence ; 
alleging that they had bound themselves by oath 
to protect the Potidaeans and their other allies in 
Thrace ; whence arose a hindrance from the gods, 
such that they could not accede to the terms of 
the treaty. To the complaints of the Lacedae¬ 
monians about the Argian confederacy, they re¬ 
plied, f that they would consult their allies, and 
‘ do nothing but what should be deemed proper 
‘ and just.’ With these answers the Lacedaemonian 
ministers, unable to obtain any farther satisfaction, 
returned home. 

In the disputes, difficult by any means to settle, 
to which the division of Peloponnesus into so 
many independent village states gave perpetual 
occasion, circumstances had arisen to set the 
Eleians, still more than the Corinthians, at va¬ 
riance with Lacedaemon. Before the war, the 
people of the little town of Lepreum, oppressed by 
the united enmity of some neighboring Arcadian 
villages, had applied to Elis for protection, offering 
half their lands to obtain it. The Eleians, accept¬ 
ing the condition, compelled the Arcadians to 
make peace, and then allowed the Lepreans still 
to occupy the ceded territory, paying only an 
acknowlegement of a talent yearly to Olympian 
Jupiter. Eor anything that appears, the bargain 
wm advantageous for a people so unable to defend 
« their 
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their property, and maintain themselves in uncon¬ 
nected independency, as the Lepreans. But when 
the war with Athens broke out, the Lepreans, as 
well as the Eleiens, being members of the Lace¬ 
daemonian confederacy, urged the expence of ex¬ 
peditions into Attica, and other burthens of the 
war, as pretences for discontinuing the payment. 
This, however, the Eleians would not admit; upon 
which the Lepreans appealed to Lacedaemon: 
but the Eleians, apprehending that they should 
not have fair measure of justice there, waved the 
arbitration, and asserted their right by arms. The 
Lacedaemonians nevertheless proceeded to give 
sentence in the cause, declaring the Eleians aggres¬ 
sors, and the Lepreans free; and upon the refusal 
of the Eleians to accept this decision, they had put 
a body of forces into Lepreum for its protection. 

Irritated by this arbitrary, and, as they esteemed 
it, unjust proceeding, the Eleians were prepared 
for the opportunity which now offered for ingaging 
in a confederacy of Peloponnesian states, in op¬ 
position to Lacedaemon. They sent ministers to 
Corinth, who concluded a separate treaty of al¬ 
liance with that state; and, proceeding to Argos, 
pledged their commonwealth to the new confede¬ 
racy. Then the Corinthians also acceded to that 
confederacy, and their influence decided the Chal- 
cidians of Thrace to the same measure. The 
Boeotians and Megarians were enough dissatisfied 
with Lacedtemon to declare approbation of it, and 
an intention to concur. But the consideration 
that the presidency of a deffiocfatical government 
could scarcely fail to jar with the interests of their 
vol. in. a a oligarchal 
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oligarchs administrations, made them hesitate to 
conclude. 

While these intrigues were going forward, for 
the purpose of subverting the power of Lacedae¬ 
mon, the administration of that state were carry¬ 
ing into effect against the Mantineians, after their 
usual method, by force of arms, that undefined 
and arbitrary kind of jurisdiction, which the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians seem, in some measure, by common 
consent to have committed to them, and which, 
tho not often successfully, had nevertheless been 
opposed almost as often as exercised. A party at 
Parrhasii in Arcadia, one of the townships which 
the Mantineians had subjected, applied to Lace¬ 
daemon for relief. The Mantineians were not only 
obnoxious at Lacedaemon, for their new eoniiec- 
tion with Argos, but still more particularly for 
having put a garrison into Cypsela, a fortress in 
the Parrhasian territory, close upon the borders of 
Laconia. At the same time therefore to take 
Cypsela, and to relieve the Parrhasians from their 
subjection to Mantineia, which would be in effect 
to bring them under subjection to Lacedaemon, the 
whole force of the commonwealth marched under 
the king Pleistoanax. 

The resource of the Mantineians, not one of the 
smallest republics of Greece, is among the strongest 
proofs of the miserably uncertain state of govern¬ 
ment, law, property, and freedom, through the 
greatest part of that epuptry. That they might 
exert their whole force in defence of the Parrhasian 
territory, they committed their own city, with their 
families, and indeed their all, except themselves 

and 
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and their arms, to a garrison of Argians. They 
were nevertheless unable to give any effectual 
opposition to the Lacedaemonian army : Cypsela 
was destroyed, and Parrhasii, as far as under 
Lacedaemonian protection might be, became again 
an independent state. The fidelity of the Argians 
to their trust, however, cemented the new connec¬ 
tion between their state and Mantineia. 

In the course of the summer, Clearidas returned 
to Lacedaemon, with the troops which had fought 
under Brasidas in Thrace; and the government 
rewarded the valor and zeal of the Helots of that 
army with the present of their liberty, giving them 
leave to settle themselves wherever they could 
find a livelihood. The present seems thus to have 
been of small value; for the Helots were little 
able to provide a settlement for themselves. But 
in Lacedaemon were some other Helots, who, to 
strengthen the state in its declining circumstances, 
had been admitted to the rights of citizens ; and 
Spartan pride and Spartan jealousy, now peace 
was restored with Athens, would willingly see all 
those persons members of any state rather than 
of their own. The infranchised Helots therefore 
were all established in Lepreum, as an increase of 
force to that town against the enmity of Elis. 

A measure of arbitrary severity, not indicating 
a good and firm constitution, was about the same 
time taken, on the plea of necessity for the secu¬ 
rity of the commonwealth, against the unfortunate 
men who had been just restored to their country, 
after so long languishing in Athenian prisons. 
Not only many of them were of high rank, but 
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chap, some were actually in high offices. They found 
. x y iL . themselves nevertheless exposed to frequent in¬ 
vective, for having done, what was esteemed, 
among the Lacedaemonians, so disgraceful and so 
illegal, and hitherto so unknown, as surrendering 
their arms to an enemy, tho, for the occasion, it 
had been specially warranted by the executive 
power. Some disturbance was apprehended in 
consequence; to prevent which, a decree of de¬ 
gradation was passed by the people against them, 
rendering them incapable of office, and, what 
appears extraordinary, whether as precaution or 
punishment, incapable of buying or selling. Some 
time after, however, tho what occasioned the 
change we are not informed, they were restored 
to their former rights and honors, 
iiocr. Ar- Peloponnesus thus; long esteemed the best- 
ad Philipp! governed and the happiest portion of the Greek 
nation, might seem now to have sheathed the 
sword, drawn'against external enemies, only to 
give the freer opportunity for internal convul¬ 
sion. Athens meanwhile, and her confederacy, 
were not better prepared for political quiet and 
civil order. In that state indeed of the'Athenian 
constitution, which gave means for Cleon to be¬ 
come first minister and general in chief, the fate 
of the subordinate republics, subjected to the 
arbitrary will of such a soverein as the Athenian 
people, under the guidance of such a minister as 
Cleon, could not but be wretched, or in the high¬ 
est degree precarious. That tyranny over them, 
described and remonstrated against, especially by 
Xenophon and Isocrates, appears to have been 

then 
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then at its greatest height; nor could the mild sect. 
benevolence of a Nicias go far toward its re- > 
straint. Not satisfied with the simple possession 
and exercise of absolute power, tho it sent those 
who offended to execution or slavery by thousands, 
the Athenian people would indulge in the pride 
and vanity and ostentation of tyranny. ‘ So dili- j;“£. rie 
‘ gent,’ says Isocrates, ‘ were they to discover p.aai. 

‘ how they might most earn the detestation of Auger. 

* mankind, that, by a decree, they directed the 
‘ tribute money to be exhibited, at the Dionysian 
‘ festival, on the stage of the theater, divided into 
‘ talents; thus making parade before their allies, 

‘ numbers of whom would be present, of the 
‘ property wrested from them to pay that very 
‘ mercenary force, by which they were held in 
‘ so degrading a subjection; and setting the other 
‘ Greeks, of whom also many would attend, upon 
‘ reckoning what orphans had been made, what 
‘ calamities brought upon Grecian states, to col- 
‘ lect that object of pride, for the Athenian people. 

Such was the character of the Athenian govern¬ 
ment, when the unfortunate Scionaeans, all assist- Thuc^d. 
ance being withdrawn from them, were reduced 15 ' c ' 3a ‘ 
to the dreadful necessity of surrendering them¬ 
selves at discretion to the Athenian forces; and 
the Athenian people added, upon the occasion, a 
shocking instance to the many that occur in his¬ 
tory, of the revengeful and unrelenting temper of 
democratical despotism. Tho Cleon was no longer 
living to urge the execution of the decree, of which 
he had been the proposer, it was nevertheless 
executed in full strictness: every male of the 
Scionaeans, arrived at manhood, was put to death, 

a a 3 and 
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chap, and the women and children were all reduced to 
* x ™‘ ■ slavery: the town and lands were given to the 
Plataeans. 

Amid such acts of extreme inhumanity, we have 
difficulty to discover any value in that fear of the 
gods, and that care about the concerns of what 
they called religion, which we find ever lively in 
the minds of the Greeks. The late change in the 
fortune of war, and the losses sustained by the 
commonwealth, gave the Athenians to imagine 
that the gods had taken offence at something in 
their conduct; but they never looked beyond some 
vain ceremony; whether, in its concomitant and 
consequent circumstances, moral or most grossly 
Thncyd. immoral. The cruel removal of the Delians from 

1» 5« c» 32* 

their iland had been undertaken as a work of 
piety, necessary toward obtaining the favor of the 
deity. The contrary imagination now gained, 
that the god’s pleasure had been mistaken; and 
the Delians were restored to their possejsions. 
Possibly some leading men found their ends in 
amusing the minds of the people with both these 
mockeries. 


SECTION II. 

Continuation of Obstacles to the execution of the Articles of the 
Peace. Change of Administration at Lacedaemon: Intrigues 
of the new Administration; Treaty with Baeotia; Remark¬ 
able Treaty with Argos: Resentment of Athens toward 
Lacedeemon. 


ibid.c. 35. The peace restored free intercourse between 
oisp.^ 1 ’ Athens and those Peloponnesian states which 
acceded to it; tho inability, on one side, com- 
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pletely to perform the conditions, produced im¬ 
mediately, on the other, complaint, with jealousy 
and suspicion, which soon became mutual. The 
Peloponnesian troops were withdrawn from the 
protection of Amphipolis; but the place was left 
to the inhabitants, with arms in their hands. The 
other Thracian towns, which had joined the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian alliance, refused to acknowlege the 
authority of the treaty: for the conditions, tho 
favorable to the democratical, would have been 
ruinous to the oligarchal, which through the con¬ 
nection with Lacedaemon, was become the ruling 
party. In consequence of repeated remonstrances, 
a day was at length named, within which, if all 
those included in the treaty, as members of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, did not comply with 
the terms, Lacedaemon should hold them as ene¬ 
mies, and join Athens in her measures. The time 
passed, and the Lacedaemonians still made ex¬ 
cuses. They had manifested their desire, they 
said, to fulfil their ingagements, by doing every¬ 
thing in their power: they had restored the Athenian 
prisoners, they had withdrawn their troops from 
Thrace; they still hoped, without so rigorous a 
measure, against ahtient allies, as compulsion by 
arms, to succeed to their desire with the Corin¬ 
thians and Boeotians; and with regard to the 
prisoners in the hands of the latter, about whom 
the Athenians were particularly anxious, they had 
no doubt of obtaining their release. It therefore 
became the Athenians to show an equally good 
disposition by surrendering Pylus; or, if they 
would still detain that place as a pledge, they 
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chap, should however remove the Messenians and Helots, 

. xvn ~ . implacable and restless enemies of Laceda;mon, 
and garrison it with Athenians only, who would 
not contravene the terms of the peace. With 
the latter requisition the Athenians, after much 
altercation, complied; and the Messenians and 
Helots, removed from Pylus, were established in 
Cephallenia. 

The change in the annual magistracies, in 
autumn, brought a change in the politics of Lace¬ 
daemon, which of course affected all Greece. Lace¬ 
daemon, like other Grecian states, had its factions; 
and there was now an opposition, if we may use a 
modern term perfectly apposite, not only adverse 
to the peace, but holding constant correspondence 
with the Corinthians, Boeotians, and other seceders 
from the confederacy. The political power of the 
kings, which should have given stability to the 
measures of executive government, was nearly 
annihilated; while the ephors, in the name of the 
people, had been gradually acquiring, to their own 
office, a despotic control over the whole admi¬ 
nistration ; and, that office being annual, the 
Lacedaemonian councils became of course liable 
to much fluctuation. At the late change, two of 
the opposition, Cleobulus and Xenares, had been 
elected ephors. In the following winter a congress 
of deputies, from all the principal states of Greece, 
was assembled at Sparta, for the professed purpose 
of accommodating the numerous existing .differ¬ 
ences ; but, after much altercation, they parted 
without settling anything. Cleobulus and Xenares 
then put forward an intrigue, apparently well 

conceived, 
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conceived, for the purpose, at the same time, of sect. 
serving their party, of relieving their country from . 1L 
evils actual or threatened, and of confirming and 
even extending its antient preeminence among the 
Grecian republics. In Argos itself, the state most 
inimical to Lacedaemon, they held correspondence 
with a friendly party; and they were upon good 
terms with the leading men of Corinth and Boeotia, 
which their predecessors had not been. These 
circumstances formed the basis of their project. 

Instead of opposing the new confederacy, they 
proposed, through the Corinthian and Boeotian 
deputies, who were friendly to their purpose, first, 
to promote the projected alliance of Boeotia with 
Argos, and then to endevor to ingage Argos itself 
in alliance with Lacedaemon. That being effected, 
it would not be difficult to renew the connection 
with Boeotia, Corinth, Mantineia, and Elis; and 
thus Lacedaemon would find itself at the head 
of its whole antient confederacy, with the power¬ 
ful and long inimical commonwealth of Argos 
added. 

The plan, so laid, was communicated to the Thucyd. 
friendly party in Argos, and the Boeotian and ' 5 ' c-37 ‘ 
Corinthian deputies returned home. The Boeo- 
tarcs, being then sounded, were found perfectly 
disposed to the measure. But the publicity re¬ 
quired for all transactions of government, even in 
the aristocratical G recian commonwealths, thwarted 
a new project for which secrecy was indispensable. 

It was necessary for the Boeotarcs to obtain the c. 38. 
assent of the four supreme councils. They began 
with proposing alliance with Corinth; to which a 

majority 
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majority in the councils would have had no re¬ 
pugnancy, could they have been assured of the 
concurrence of the Spartan administration; but 
being uninformed of what had passed between 
their deputies at Sparta and the ephors, they were 
alarmed at the proposal of a measure which would 
be apparently a declaration of enmity to the Lace¬ 
daemonians, with whom they chose to maintain 
their connection. Ministers from Argos were 
alreddy arrived at Thebes; but the leading pro¬ 
posal of an alliance with Corinth being rejected, 
the Boeotarcs did not venture any mention of an 
alliance with Argos, and, for the present, the whole 
business dropped. ' 

While this intrigue was going forward, another 
business from Lacedaemon was negotiated at 
Thebes. Nothing now pressed the Laced asmo- 
nians so much as the retention of Pylus by the 
Athenians; and they knew that nothing pressed 
the Athenians so much as the retention of the 
Athenian prisoners, and the fortress of Panactum 
in Attica, by the Boeotians. The object of Lace¬ 
daemon therefore was to procure from the Boeotians 
the restoration of Panactum and the prisoners, so 
that they might obtain in return the surrender of 
Pylus from the Athenians. „ The difficulty was to 
find means of remuneration to Boeotia. The 
Boeotians would accept nothing but an alliance 
with Lacedaemon, upon precisely the same con¬ 
ditions with that lately concluded with the Athe¬ 
nians ; but this was directly contrary to an article 
of the treaty between Lacedaemon and Athens, 
which positively declared that neither party should 

form 
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form any new alliance but in concurrence with 
the other. Through the interest nevertheless of 
the party in Lacedasmon, which desired a rupture 
with Athens, the treaty was concluded: and, after 
all, the Boeotians deceived the Lacedaemonians; 
for, to prevent the inconvenience, which might 
arise to themselves, from a fortress critically situ¬ 
ated upon their borders, instead of surrendering 
Panactum they destroyed it. 

Report of the public circumstances of these 
transactions being quickly conveyed to Argos, 
without any information of the secret intrigue, 
occasioned great anxiety and alarm there. Not 
imagining the Lacedaemonian government would 
so immediately contravene their ingagements with 
Athens, after a treaty solemnly made, the terms 
of which were known, the Argian administration 
concluded that the alliance with Boeotia had been 
concerted with the Athenian government; that 
Athens of course was to be a party to the con¬ 
federacy ; that thus Argos would be precluded 
from any advantageous connection with Athens, 
which had always been looked to as a certain 
resource whenever necessity might press; and, 
instead of being the presiding power of a con¬ 
federacy of the principal republics of the Greek 
nation, they should stand single to oppose Lace¬ 
daemon at the head of such a confederacy. Urged 
by this apprehension, they determined imme¬ 
diately to attempt an accommodation with Lace¬ 
daemon, and for negotiators they chose Eustrophus 
and iEson, the two men among them who, on 
account of their party-connections (for these, in 
every Grecian city, extended among neighboring 

states) 
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chap, states) were most likely to find confidence from 

. xvu ‘ . the Lacedaemonians now in power. The nego¬ 
tiation is remarkable for a circumstance, which 
proves how far the ideas of the rude ages were 
still retained in those Grecian commonwealths, 
which had not taken a leading part in the affairs 
of the nation. The object in dispute between 

Thucyd.^ Lacedaemon and Argos was the territory of Cy- 
nuria. The Argians demanded that the question 
of right to this territory, formerly theirs, but long 
since possessed by the Lacedaemonians, should be 
referred to the arbitration, either of some state, 
or of some individuals, who might be agreed upon 
by the two parties. This was positively refused. 
The Argians then, anxious for peace, but anxious 
also to maintain their claim, offered to make a 
truce for fifty years, without any other condition 
than a provision for the future discussion of the 
question, according to a mode of which the history 
of the two states furnished an example : they 
proposed that either party should be at liberty to 
call upon the other, when not ingaged in war nor 
afflicted with endemial sickness, to meet them in 
battle on the disputed lands, and the victory 
should finally decide the right of property: but, 
to prevent unnecessary slaughter, neither should 
pursue into the other’s territory. The Lacedae¬ 
monian government, practised in extensive political 
negotiation for near a century, while their state had 
presided over the affairs of a great confederacy, 
received this proposal, however countenanced by 
the practice of former ages, as something ridicu¬ 
lous. But the Argian administration, probably not 
wholly unaware of the futility of such a provision, 
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but expecting credit for it with the multitude sect. 
their soverein, persevered in the requisition; and . 111 
the Lacedaemonians, not thinking the matter 
important enough to warrant the rejection of a 
proposal otherwise meeting their anxious wishes, 
at length assented; declaring however that they 
could not trust the ambassador of a democracy 
so far as to consider the peace as concluded, 
until it should be ratified by a public act of the 
Argian people. This was obtained, and the peace 
thus completely made. 

Meanwhile commissioners had been sent from ■ ni r uc y d a 
Lacedaemon into Boeotia, to receive the Athenian 
prisoners from the hands of the Boeotians, together 
with the fort of Panactum. When they arrived, 
the fort was alreddy destroyed; and, in excuse 
for this, it was pretended that, according to an 
antient compact between the Boeotians and Athe¬ 
nians, the territory of Panactum was to be the 
exclusive property of neither people, and cultivated 
by neither, but to remain a pasture for the com¬ 
mon use of both. The prisoners were however 
delivered to the Lacedaemonians, who repaired 
with them to Athens; and, in restoring them, 
declared also the rasing of the fortifications, of 
Panactum, and the retreat of the garrison, which 
they affected to consider as equivalent to a resti¬ 
tution of the place. But the Athenians, alreddy 
informed of the treaty concluded by Lacedaemon 
with Boeotia, so repugnant to repeated professions 
made to Athens, were disposed to see the matter 
differently. Reproaches for these, and for many 
less important breaches or neglects of the treaty, 

were 
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were freely vented; the restoration of Pylus was 
refused; and the Lacedaemonian commissioners 
were obliged to return, without effecting any of 
the purposes of their mission. 


SECTION III. 

Alcibiades. A third Peloponnesian Confederacy ; and Athens 
the leading Power. 

While such was the mutual dissatisfaction be¬ 
tween Ladtedasmon and Athens, there Was in the 
latter, as well as in the former state, a party desirous 
of renewing the war; and at the head of that party 
a new character was coming forward, singularly 
formed to set the world in a flame. Alcibiades 
son of Cleinias was yet a youth, or at least in any 
other city, says Thucydides, would have been es¬ 
teemed too young to be admitted to a leading public 
situation* ; but high birth, great connections, and 
extraordinary talents, gave him premature conse¬ 
quence. His family boasted their descent, as we 
learn from the words which Plato puts into the 
mouth of Alcibiades himself, from £urysaces son 
of the Telamonian Ajax, and through him from 
Jupiter. His great-grandfather, named also Al¬ 
cibiades, had been among the associates of Cleis- 
thenes in expelling the Peisistratids, and restoring 
the commonwealth. His grandfather Cleinias had 
gained the honorable reward of the Aristeia, for his 
conduct in the first action with the fleet of Xerxes, 
off Artemisium, in a trireme which he had fitted 

at 

* Thus, I think with our translator Smith, the passage is to 
.he understood; bit Duker’s note may be consulted. 
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at his own expence; and his father, called also sect. 
Cleinias, fell in the service of his country, in the , m - . 
unfortunate battle of Coroneia, against the Boeo- Plat, 
tians. His mother, Deinomache, was daughter p.ni.t. a. 
of Megacles, head of the Alcmaeonids, the first 
family of Athens; and by her he was nearly related 
to Pericles, who, on the death of his father, be¬ 
came his guardian. Unfortunately his connection Pint, 
with that great man did not bring those advantages i' M .' 
of education, which might have been expected 
from a guardian, who so united the philosopher with 
the statesman, and, amid all the cares of his high 
situation, gave so much attention to science. Left 
therefore to himself, a very large patrimonial estate 
afforded Alcibiades means for that dissipation in 
pleasure, to which passions, constitutionally strong, 
impelled, and various circumstances contributed in 
an unusual degree to invite. The graces ot his Plat. 

0 . . Conviv. 

person are mentioned, by cotemporary writers, as x™. Mem. 
very extraordinary. In the seclusion, in which the c 0 b?». aj.’ 
Athenian ladies lived, they could be little liable to ^ vit - 
the seduction of wit and ingaging behavior; but 
they were thence perhaps only the more alive to 
the impression of personal beauty, when sacrifices 
and processions afforded the scanty opportunity 
of mixing with the world, so far as to see, tho . 
not to converse with, men. Alcibiades, as we are 
assured by Xenophon, was the object of passion 
and intrigue for many of the principal ladies of 
Athens*. The splendor of his fortune, and the 

power 

* Atx pin xuKKet vwi ui at p»2» yuiaixSn Sapt/pinf 

Xen. Mem. Socr. 1. 1. c. 2. s. 24. The coarseness of this ex¬ 
pression of an elegant writer among a refined people, has been 
owing to the want of intercourse between the sexes, which 
alone can give manners their best polish. 
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power of those with whom he was connected, at 
the same time drew about him a crowd of flat¬ 
terers of the other sex: Athenian citizens, allies, 
subjects, and strangers, vied in paying court to 
him; and there was danger that the intoxicating 
powers of adulation might have destroyed, in the 
bud, all hope of any valuable fruit from the sin¬ 
gular talents of his mind. 

In this period of his life occurred the extraor¬ 
dinary addition to the rest of his extraordinary 
fortune, to become acquainted with the philoso¬ 
pher Socrates. That wonderful man, who had 
then for some time made it his business, as it was 
his pleasure, gratuitously to instruct the youth of 
Athens in those two points, which preceding pro¬ 
fessors of science had most neglected, the duty of 
men to men, and, as far as uninlightened reason 
could discover, the duty of men to God, justly 
considered Alcibiades as one who deserved his 
peculiar care; since he was certainly one whose 
virtues or vices might go very far to decide the 
future fortune of his country. Alcibiades was not 
of a temper to rest satisfied with ignorance. Am¬ 
bition, but still more the love of distinction than 
the love of power, was the ruling passion of his 
mind. To obtain instruction therefore, which 
might promote the gratification of that ruling 
passion, he submitted his other passions to the 
control of the philosopher. Consciousness of su¬ 
perior abilities, and ambition inflamed by flattery, 
had inspired Alcibiades with the purpose of putting 
himself forward as a public speaker, before he had 
attained his twentieth year: but, tho he spurned 
at the remonstrances of his other friends, the 

authority 
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authority and advice of Socrates diverted him from sect. 
that extravagance. A singular friendship grew , IIL , 
between them. They were companions in peace 
and in war. Socrates, who was indowed by nature Plat, 
with a constitution of body scarcely less remark- p °2 *9%. 3 . 
able for its firmness than that of his mind for its 
powers, served a campain in Thrace with Alci- i>- > 54 . t. 3- 
biades, then in earliest manhood. The soldier- 
sage, yielding to none in courage in the day of 
battle, was the admiration of all for his patience, 
in want, fatigue, and the cold of that severe cli¬ 
mate. Alcibiades was his most zealous emulator ; 
but in action it was particularly his aim to outdo 
him. In a battle near Potidsea, apparently that in ChMs.^.a. 
which the generals, Xenophon son of Euripides, 
and his two collegues, were killed, I10 was severely ri«t. vit. 

° - r . Alcib. 

wounded, and would have lost his life, but for the Plat, 
protection given him by Socrates, who fought by I*. 220. t. 3. 
his side. The daring exertion of Alcibiades, which 
had led him into the danger, was deemed by the 
principal officers of the army, perhaps a little 
partial, says Plutarch, to his high rank and high 
connections, to deserve the Aristeia. The generous 
youth, just to the superior merit of his master, 
declared they were much rather due to Socrates: 
but the philosopher, adding the authority of his 
voice to that of the officers, the reward was given 
as it was first decreed. Alcibiades returned the 
benefit, in the unfortunate battle of Delium, where 
he saved Socrates, as we have alreddy seen, from cu. 16 . 3- 

. Tfc . of this Hist. 

the swords of the pursuing Boeotians. 

But the passions of Alcibiades were too strong 
for constant perseverance in submission to the 
vol. hi. bb advice 
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chap, advice of his incomparable friend. His predomi- 
. XV1L , nant passion, the desire of preeminence in every¬ 
thing, was not to be subdued. No sooner had he 
acquired possession of his estate, than the splendor 
of his style of living became such, as in Athens 
had been utterly unknown. Much as things dif¬ 
fered from those in our time and country, wc may 
form some idea of his extravagant magnificence 
from one circumstance, related by the authentic 
pen ot Ihucydides. It had before been esteemed 
a splendid exertion, for the greatest individual 
citizen, to send one chariot to contend in the 
races at the Olympian festival; it was reckoned 
creditable for a commonwealth to send one at 
Tbucjd. the public expence. Alcibiades sent no less than 
isocrat. 16 ’ seven to one meeting; where he won the first, 
de i b ‘| is ; „ second, aud fourth honors. No commonwealth 
Aic*b V,t n0r an ^ P r * nce “ ac * before done so much. In the 
same manner in all those public offices, which in 
his rank and circumstances were not to be avoided, 
presidencies of theatrical entertainments and ath- 
. letic games, and the equipment and command of 
ships of war, his sumptuousness far exceeded what 
had been common. This ostentation, and the 
general splendor of his manner of living, while they 
attracted some friends and numerous followers, 
excited also much censure and many murmurs. 
They were considered, and with much indigna¬ 
tion considered, by many, as repugnant to that 
moderation and equality, which ought to be 
maintained among the citizens of a democracy; 
while by others they were looked on with more 
complacency} as the most innocent way of eva¬ 
porating 
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porating that boiling spirit, and reducing those 
large means, which might otherwise have been 
more dangerously iraployed. 

In the midst of a career of dissipation and ex¬ 
travagance, that excited at the same time wonder, 
alarm, indignation, and admiration, the circum¬ 
stances of the times, and even the wishes of many 
grave men, seem to have invited Alcibiades to put 
himself forward in public business. Nicias, who, Arutoph. 

1 Pax, v. 680. 

since the death of Pericles, had stood at the head %>. 
of the most respectable party in the common- EquH. 
wealth, was sinking under the turbulence of Hy- I 31 ' 3 00 ' 
perbolus, the friend of Cleon when Cleon was ^“„ 6l 
living, of similar birth, similar talents, similar ^ u 5 cyd 
character, and the successor to his influence among «• <=. 73. 
the lowest of the people. In this situation of Nic. & 
things, the nephew of Pericles seemed the person Alcib ' 
to whom to look for an associate to the successor 
of Pericles ; and the gravity and mild dignity of 
Nicias, it was hoped, might temper the too viva¬ 
cious spirit of Alcibiades. 

But Alcibiades had not yet learnt the necessity 
of moderation in anything. Young as he was, he 
would hold no second place. With his influence, 
derived from inheritance and connection, and as¬ 
sisted by talents, wealth, and profusion, popularity 
was much in his power; and he had no sooner 
determined upon being a public man, than he 
would in the very outset be at the head of things. 

It was generally important, for those who sought 
eminence in any Grecian commonwealth, to have 
political connections among the other states of 
Greece. The family of Alcibiades were, from Timcyd. 

B b 2 antient c ' 43 * 
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chap, antient times, hereditary public guests of Lace- 
. xvlf ' . dasmon, and they had been connected by private 
hospitality with some of the first Lacedaemonian 
Thucyd. families. Alcibiades was a Laconic name; first 
given, among the Athenians to the great-grand¬ 
father of the pupil of Socrates, in compliment to 
a Spartan family, with which the Athenian was 
connected in close friendship. But the interference 
of the Lacedaemonians in favor of the Peisistratids, 
Ch. 5. s. 5. which we have heretofore had occasion to notice, . 
of this Hist! would be likely to excite the indignation of an 
Thucyd. associate of Cleisthenes; and accordingly the elder 
15 ‘ c ’ 43 ' Alcibiades, with those ceremonies which custom 
prescribed, as creditable among men and neces¬ 
sary to obviate the wrath of the gods, renounced 
the hereditary hospitality of his family with Sparta. 
His great grandson resolved to seek a renewal of 
that antient connection; and, as a preparatory 
step, was assiduous in kind attention to the Lace¬ 
daemonian prisoners in Attica. But the Lacedae¬ 
monian government, systematically indisposed to 
youth in political eminence, and not less system¬ 
atically indisposed to the wild and luxurious ex¬ 
travagance of Alcibiades, slighted his advances; 
and when business occurred with the Athenian 
commonwealth, as it w as necessary to communi¬ 
cate with some leading men, they chose rather to 
address themselves to Nicias or Laches. 

1 iwd. This aversion, on the part of Lacedasmon, 

decided Alcibiades to a line of political conduct, 
adverse at the same time to Lacedaemon and to 
Nicias. He was about his twenty-sixth or twenty- 
seventh year, when he first tried the powers of his 

eloquence 
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eloquence in the general assefnbly*. The affair 
of Panactum was his topic : he inveyed against 
the faithlessness of Sparta, as if the demolition of 
that fortress had been concerted by the Boeotians 
with the Lacedaemonian government, lie was 
heard with reddy attention by the Athenian people. 
All the opponents of the aristocratical cause were 
not admirers of Hyperbolus. Alcibiades, to carry, 
his point against Nicias, professed zeal for the 
democratieal interest; and the experience of his 
abilities as a speaker, added to the weight he de¬ 
rived from birth, property, and connection made 
him presently the head of a considerable party. 
He continued his invective against Lacedaemon; 
and the league hastily made by that state with 
Argos, afforded fresh matter. Nothing, he said, 
but inimical intentions against Athens, could 
have induced the Lacedaemonians to form such 
a connection with such inveterate enemies as the 
Argians; their purpose could be only to deprive 
Athens of a valuable ally, that so they might, with 
better hope, renew the war. The people continued 
to listen with a favorable ear, and Alcibiades 
gained influence and authority daily. Meanwhile 
he had been communicating among neighboring 
states; he had confidential intercourse with the 
leading men at Argos, of the party adverse to 

Lacedajmon; 

4 So we are told by Diodorus and Nepos; but Acacius has 
calculated, from several circumstances mentioned by Plato, 
that he must have been at least thirty. The reader who will 
take the pains to consult the note in the 343d page of Duker s 
Thucydides, will judge for himself how far to give credit to 
that calculation. 


SECT. 
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chap. Lacedaemon; and, ’finding circumstances on all 
i xvn ‘ ^ sides favorable, he formed an extensive and ex¬ 
traordinary plan, which he began immediately to 
carry into execution. 

B. C. 470. The Argian people were no sooner undeceived 

Ol. 89.4. . , . - , 

p. w. 12. concerning the circumstances of the alliance be¬ 
ll tween Lacedaemon and Bceotia, and the supposed 

participation of Athens in that measure, than they 
became careless about peace with' Lacedajmon, 
and inclined much rather to renew and improve 
their connection with Athens; an antient ally, 
and, what was an important consideration, of con¬ 
genial government. Upon this disposition of the. 
Argians, Alcibiades principally founded his project. 
He proposed to his friends in Argos, leaders of the 
democratical party there, to procure that ministers 
should be sent to Athens from their state, from 
Elis, and from Mantineia; and he would then 
ingage to make the Athenian commonwealth a 
member of the Argian confederacy. His Argian 
friends undertook the business; the Argian people 
were reddily persuaded to concur in it; the in¬ 
fluence of Argos prevailed with Elis and Mantineia; 
and shortly ministers from all those common¬ 
wealths met.in Athens. 

This unexpected stroke of the young Athenian 
politician alarmed the Lacedemonian government. 
Not only the negotiation of Cleobulus and Xenares, 
from which such important advantages had been 
expected, was likely to be thwarted, but there 
was apparent danger that Athens might become 
the leading power of the very confederacy, at the 
head of which it was the direct purpose of that 

negotiation 
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negotiation to establish Lacedaemon. Anxious to sect. 
obviate this, they sent an embassy to Athens, . 11L 
carefully composed of persons the most likely to 
be well received there; of whom Endius was a 
hereditary friend and guest of the family of Alci- 
biades. The ambassadors were instructed to apo¬ 
logize for the treaty with Boeotia, as a measure 
neither in intention or effect injurious to Athens • 
to demand the surrender of Pylus in return for 
the evacuation of Panactum ; and by all means 
to obviate any league of Athens with Argos. 

On their arrival at Athens, having audience Thucyi. 
from the council of Fivehundred, whose office, in pi„‘, c ' vi 4 t 5 ' 
time of war nearly superseded by that of general ^ c lb- & 
of the commonwealth, had now r resumed its im¬ 
portance, they found reason to promise themselves 
a favorable issue to their negotiation. This would 
not only ruin the immediate project of Alcibiades, 
but would go far to establish the power of the 
opposite party in Athens; and no common policy, 
nor perhaps any honorable policy, could prevent 
such consequences. Alcibiades was ingenious, and 
not scrupulous. Fie ingaged the Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors in a private conference, in which he 
persuaded them by no means to acknowlege before 
the Athenian people, the fulness of the powers 
with which they were vested: they w ould find, he 
said, the arrogance of the multitude insupport¬ 
able; and the only way to check the most un¬ 
reasonable demands would be to deny their 
plenipotentiary commission. If they would only 
take his advice in this matter, his opposition should 
cease, and he would even become the advocate of 

b B 4 their 
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their cause. The reasoning, in itself plausible, 
was urged in a manner so plausible, and with such 
professions and protestations, that the Lacedae¬ 
monians implicitly assented to it. 

Next day they had their audience of the assem¬ 
bled Athenian people. After they had declared 
the purpose of their mission, Alcibiades put the 
question to them, ‘ Whether they came with full 
£ powers, or with limited?’ and they answered, 
‘ that they were limited by instructions.’ The 
members of the council, whom they had assured 
that their commission was plenipotentiary, were 
astonished at this reply: Nicias, with whom they 
had not had the precaution to communicate* was 
astonished; but presently the ambassadors them¬ 
selves were still more astonished, when Alcibiades 
reproached them as guilty of gross and shameful 
prevarication, and concluded a harangue, the most 
virulent against Lacedaemon, and the most sooth¬ 
ing and alluring to the Athenian people, with 
proposing the question for ingaging the Athenian 
commonwealth in the Argian alliance. His daring 
and well-conducted treachery would, in the opinion 
of Thucydides, have had full success in the in¬ 
stant, but for an accident, which alarmed the 
superstition, at the same time that it excited the 
natural fears, of the Athenian people. The city 
was, in the moment, shaken by an earthquake; 
no mischief followed; but the assembly was im¬ 
mediately adjourned. 

The delay of a day thus gained, giving time for 
passion to cool and reflection to. take place, was 
advantageous to the views of Nicias. In the 

assembly 
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assembly held on the morrow, urging that the sect. 
people ought not to decide hastily, and in the in. 
midst of uncertainty, concerning a matter of very Thucyd. 
great importance, he prevailed so far against 15 ' c ‘ 46 ~ 
Alcibiades, that, instead of immediately concluding 
the alliance with Argos, it was determined first to 
send an embassy to Lacedaemon, of which Nicias 
himself was appointed chief. But the measure 
which Alcibiades could not prevent, he contrived 
to render ineffectual; or, rather, to convert to the 
promotion of his own purposes. The embassy to 
Lacedaemon being voted, instructions for the am¬ 
bassadors were to be considered ; and it was re¬ 
solved, that the restoration of the fort of Panactum, 
the immediate delivery of Amphipolis into the 
power of the Athenian people, and a renunciation, 
on the part of Lacedaemon, of the alliance with 
Boeotia, or, instead of it, the accession of Bceotia 
to the terms of the late peace, should be ptelimi- 
nary conditions, without assent to which, in their 
fullest extent, nothing should be concluded. The 
year of magistracy of the ephor Xenares was yet 
unexpired, and the party of Xenares still prevailed. 

The Boeotian alliance had been the measure of 
that party: the requisition of a renunciation of it 
was of course ill received; and Nicias and his 
collegues were obliged to return to Athens without 
obtaining, either for their commonwealth or for 
themselves, any one object of their mission. 

Indignation would not unnaturally arise upon 
such an occasion among the Athenian people; and 
art was not wanting, and pains were not spared, 
to inflame it. The party of Alcibiades thus gained 

an 
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chap, an accession of strength, which gave it a decided 
^ XVI1, ; superiority in the assembly. The Argian and 
Eleian. ministers were still at Athens, and a league 
offensive and defensive, for a hundred years, with 
their republics, the dependent allies of each con¬ 
tracting power (such nearly is the expression of 
Thucydides 5 ) being included, was proposed and 
carried: it was agreed that pillars of marble, with 
the treaty ingraved, should be erected, at the 
Thucjd. separate expence of each republic, at Athens in 
l,5 ' c 47 ' the citadel, at Argos in the temple of Apollo in 
the agora, and at Mantineia in the temple of 
Jupiter; and that a brazen pillar, with the treaty 
also ingraved, should be placed, at the common 
expence of the confederacy, at Olympia. By this 
extraordinary stroke in politics, Athens, and no 
longer Lacedaemon, was the leading povrer even 
of the Dorian states, and head of the principal 
confederacy in Peloponnesus itself. 


SECTION IV. 

Implication of Interests of the principal Grecian Republics. 
Continuation of Dispute between Lacedcemon and His. Af¬ 
fairs of the Lacedemonian Colony of Heracleia. Alcibiades 
elected General; Importance of the Office of General of the 
Athenian Commonwealth ; Influence of Alcibiades in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus : War of Argos and Epidaurus. Inimical Conduct 
of Athens toward Lacedaemon. 

By the several treaties now lately made, the 
interests of the principal Grecian republics were 
strangely implipated. Inimical to Sparta as the 

late 

5 Bvpftm%ut ur i^gpvan. 
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late transaction of the Athenian commonwealth 
certainly was, and not less in direct contraven¬ 
tion of subsisting ingagements with Athens as the 
treaty a little before concluded by Lacedaemon 
with Boeotia appears, the alliance between Lace¬ 
daemon and Athens nevertheless subsisted. At 
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the same time Corinth, ingaged in confederacy 
with Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, refused to con¬ 
cur with those states in the Athenian alliance; 
inclining rather to renew its old connection with ti.ucvH. 
Lacedaemon, then at open hostility with Elis, and ' J 49 ' 
scarcely upon better terms with the other states 
of the confederacy. 

Meanwhile the Eleians, conceiving themselves 
grossly injured by the Lacedaemonians in the affair 
of Lepreum, and unable to vindicate their claim by 
arms, had recourse to the authority derived from 
their sacred character and their presidency over the 
Olympian festival. Before the Olympian tribunal, 
composed of their own principal citizens, they ac¬ 
cused the Lacedaemonians of prosecuting hostilities 
after the commencement of the Olympian armis¬ 
tice ; and sentence was pronounced, according to 
the Olympian law, condemning the Lacedaemonian 
commonwealth in a fine of two thousand mines, 
between seven and eight thousand pounds sterling; 
being two mines for every soldier employed. The 
Lacedaemonian government, more anxious, on ac¬ 
count of the late turn in Grecian politics, to clear 
themselves of offence against the common laws 
and common religion of Greece, declared that they 
would submit to the penalty, had they or their 
officers been guilty of ffie crime; but they insisted 
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that, when the hostilities complained of were com¬ 
mitted, the armistice had not been made known to 
them by the customary proclamation. In the 
irregularity and uncertainty of the Grecian year, 
proclamation only could ascertain to each republic 
when the armistice was to begin. The Eleians 
maintained that, according to antient constant 
custom, it was proclaimed first within their own 
territory; that then they held themselves imme¬ 
diately bound to abstain from hostilities against 
others; and reason, not less than the Olympian 
Jaw, required that they should then be exempt from 
injury by hostility from any member of the Greek 
nation. The Lacedaemonians still insisted that 
they ought not to be fined for an involuntary 
crime. The Eleians maintained that the sentence 
was just, and could not be reversed or altered; 
but, if the Lacedaemonians would restore Lepreum, 
which had been so injuriously and impiously seized, 
they would not only remit the portion of the fine 
due to themselves, but also pay for the Lacedae¬ 
monians that due to the god. The Lacedaemonian 
government positively refusing both to restore 
Lepreum, and to pay the fine, the Eleians de¬ 
clared the whole Lacedaemonian people excluded 
both from contending in the games at the ap¬ 
proaching festival, and from partaking in the 
sacrifices; not however forbidding their attendance 
as spectators. 

It was apprehended that the high spirit of the 
Lacedaemonian people, long accustomed to give 
law to Peloponnesus and to Greece, might not 
acquiesce under this decision, excluding them 

from 
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from the common religious solemnities of the sect. 
Greek natioti. To obviate violence, therefore, . IV ' ^ » 
the whole youth of Elis attended during the 
festival in arms; and a thousand heavy-armed J«b3- 
Argians, as many Mantineians, and a body of 
Athenian horse, came to assist in keeping the 
peace. Such a measure might alone indicate how 
hardly the peace of Greece was to be kept. But, 
with all this precaution, an occurrence at the games 
excited .general apprehension. Leichas, a Lace¬ 
daemonian, had a chariot prepared for the race ; 
and not to be disappointed, excluded as he was 
from entering it in his own name, he obtained 
permission to enter it in the name of the Boeotian 
people. As a public chariot of Boeotia, it won. 

But the vanity of Leichas was not to be so satis¬ 
fied : to make it known to whom the victorious 
chariot really belonged, he stepped forward before 
the assembly, and placed a chaplet on the head of 
his charioteer. The rod-bearers, whose office it 
was to enforce order, as in the roughness of Grecian 
manners, amid republican equality, it seems they 
were authorized to do, without any consideration 
for the dignity of the man or of his city, struck 
Leichas in presence of the assembly 6 . Such an 
affront, however, to a Lacedaemonian citizen, it 
was feared might bring a Lacedaemonian army to 
Olympia : but the Lacedaemonian government, 

not 

6 It is sometimes difficult to estimate the exact value of 
words and phrases in a dead language, when it depends on 
laws and of which we are not exactly informed. The 

manner in which Lysias tells this story would rather give to 
suppose that Leichas was formally condemned to receive a 
public whipping, which was inflicted accordingly; and the 
phrase of Thucydides will bear that meaning. 
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chap, not subject to passionate counsels, overlooked the 
offence to an individual, and the affair had no 
immediate consequence. 

After the conclusion of the festival, Corinth 
became the seat of political negotiation. The 
Argians sent ministers thither to press the acces¬ 
sion of the Corinthian state to the new confede¬ 
racy. The Lacedaemonian government, judging it 
necessary to counterwork the various intrigues car¬ 
rying on to their disadvantage, sent also ministers 
to Corinth. After much negotiation through the 
summer, to little or no effect, the terrors of an 
earthquake, of which however no mischief is re¬ 
ported, occasioned the dissolution of the congress. 

The affairs of the Lacedaemonian colony of 
Heracleia continue to ingage notice, as they con¬ 
tribute to characterize the state of Greece. The 
Thucyd. people of Trachinia and its neighborhood had 
5 ' c 51 ' never forgiven the gross trespass committed upon 
the rights and property of a Grecian people, by 
those who assumed the title of protectors of 
Grecian liberty, and they disturbed Heracleia with 
continual hostilities. Success had been various; 
After but in this autumn the Heracleians were defeated 
30 Sept, j n battik with such loss, that the survivors scarcely 
sufficed for the defence of their walls and of the 
rbucyd. property necessary to their subsistence. In the 
next spring therefore the Boeotians, fearing that, 
p*w° is w ^ e the Lacedaemonians were intent upon their 
nearer interests in Peloponnesus, the Athenians 
might seize Heracleia, took upon themselves to 
direct its affairs, and to send away the Lacedae¬ 
monian governor Hegisippidas, as unfit for his 
* command. 
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command. The Lacedaemonian government, not sect. 
a little dissatisfied with this species of kindness, . IV - J 
had however too much upon their hands to take 
immediately any active measures for vindicating 
their dominion over their colony. 

While these transactions ingaged some of the B.c.419. 
principal states, Alcibiades had been prosecuting 
intrigue, ably and successfully,.within and without 
Attica. His measures at home procured his elec* 
tion to the high office of general-in-chief of the 
commonwealth ; an occasional office, created only 
in times of supposed emergency; but which, beside 
the importance of the military command, carried 
with it, not nominally indeed but effectually, greater 
civil power than any of the permanent magistra¬ 
cies, or than all of them : for the general, having 
the right to assemble the people at all times, had 
no occasion to consult any other council; so that, 
as long as he could command a majority in the 
assembly, he was supreme and sole director of the 
executive government. Nearly absolute soverein 
thus in Athens, he was hardly less so in Argos, 
and tys influence extended widely among other 
states in Peloponnesus. In the beginning of sum¬ 
mer, having previously concerted matters with 
the leading men of the Argian administration, he 
went, with a small escort of heavy-armed and 
bowmen to Argos, whence, with an addition of 
Peloponnesian troops, he made a progress through 
the cities of the confederacy within the peninsula ; 
and, with plenitude of assumed power, arranged 
matters everywhere so as to give a decided su¬ 
periority to the party whieh favored his views. 

To 
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chap. To confirm the democratical interest in the little 
^ xvn - . city of Patrae in Achaia, he persuaded the people 
to connect their town with their port by fortifica¬ 
tions, which would bring them more immediately 
within the protection of the Athenian fleet. A 
similar measure, proposed at the Achaian Rhium, 
was prevented by the Sicyonians and Corinthians. 

Among these turns in Grecian politics, the 
little republic of Epidaurus, a dismembered branch 
of the antient Argolic state, was firm in the Lace¬ 
daemonian alliance. Epidaurus, always obnoxious, 
would, in the event of the expected war with 
Lacedasmon, be particularly annoying to Argos ; 
being so situated that it would very much inter¬ 
rupt communication with Athens: for if the 
Corinthians, who were now dubious, should be¬ 
come adverse, the passage could be made only by 
sea, round the Scyllaean promontory; and this, in 
case of a serious attack from Lacedaemon, would 
make assistance from Athens to Argos slow and 
precarious. A pretext, of whimsical appearance 
in modem times, was found for making war upon 
Epidaurus: it was the neglect to send a victim to 
a temple of the Pythian Apollo, in the Argian 
territory, due as a quit-rent for some pastures 
held of Argos by the Epidaurians. On this ground 
it was proposed to subdue Epidaurus; and mea¬ 
sures were concerted with Alcibiades for the 
purpose. 

Thucyd. Meanwhile preparation was made by the Lace- 
1. 5 - c- 54 - daemonian government, as for some very import¬ 
ant enterprize, the object of which was kept a 
profound secret. Troops were required of the 

allies, 
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allies, without any intimation of the purpose. 
Such requisitions are more than once mentioned 
by Thucydides; and they strongly indicate the 
importance of that supremacy which subordinate 
states acknowleged in the head of their confe¬ 
deracy. The whole force of Laconia marched, 
under the command of king Agis, to Leuctra, on 
the borders; where, according to the constant 
practice of the Greeks, before they would move 
in arms beyond their own territory, the diabaterial 
or border-passing sacrifice' was performed. The 
symptoms of the victims being, on this occasion, 
declared by the priests unfavorable, after all the 
pomp and ail the labor and expence of prepara¬ 
tion, Agis immediately dismissed the allies and 
led the Lacedaemonian forces home. The allies 
were however directed to hold themselves in reddi- 
ness to march again, immediately after the con¬ 
clusion of the approaching festival of Carneia. 

The Argians, before restrained by the alarm 
of the great preparations made by Lacedaemon, 
determined to use the opportunity, now so unex¬ 
pectedly allowed them, for prosecuting their pur¬ 
pose against Epidaurus, for which the Carneian 
festival was particularly commodious. The Car¬ 
neian was a festival common to all the Dorians, 
and one of the principal of their calendar. Its 
ceremonies were mostly military, and, for the 
celebration, which lasted many days, a camp was 
always formed. The Argians, tho they chose their 
time well, seem to have concerted their measures 
ill; but the measures of their opponents were still 
more defective, and tend, among numberless cir- 
vol. in. c c cumstances 
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cumstances occurring in Grecian history, to show 
both the inconvenience of the Grecian religious 
festivals, and the inefficiency of league among the 
Grecian republics for preserving internal security 
and domestic quiet. Four days before the holi¬ 
days, the Argians entered the Epidaurian lands in 
arms, and immediately commenced plunder. The 
Epidaurians sent to their allies for succour. Some 
excused themselves on account of the festival; 
which, as they affirmed, they were religiously 
bound to celebrate: some came as far as the 
Epidaurian borders and halted: none gave any 
effectual assistance. At this very time a conven¬ 
tion of deputies of the several states of the Argian 
alliance was sitting at Mantineia, assembled at the 
requisition of the Athenian government, for the 
professed purpose of negotiating a general peace. 
Intelligence of the attack upon Epidaurus was 
quickly communicated there, and the Corinthian 
deputy (for Epidaurus w r as among the allies of 
Corinth) remonstrated warmly against it. The 
Argians in consequence withdrew their troops, 
but the convention separated soon after without 
concluding anything; and the Argians recom¬ 
menced hostilities, which were continued, but 
with little effect, through the remainder of the 
summer. 

A reinforcement of three hundred men, which 
passed by sea from Laconia to Epidaurus in the 
following winter, produced a very remarkable 
remonstrance from the Argian to the Athenian 
government. In the treaty of alliance between 
the two states, it was stipulated that neither 

should 
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should permit the enemies of the other to pass 
through its dominion. The Argian administra¬ 
tion accused the Athenian of contravening this 
article, by permitting the Lacedaemonians to pass 
by sea to , Epidaurus. This may seem to have 
been dictated by Alcibiades, and to mark the 
extraordinary extent of his influence in Argos ; 
for, under the semblance of a remonstrance, it 
was really an acknowlegement that the Grecian 
seas, even to the very shores of Peloponnesus, 
were the dominion of Athens. The reparation 
which they required for this injury would appear, 
in modern times, scarcely less extraordinary than 
the accusation : it was, that the Athenians should 
withdraw the Athenian garrison from Pylus, and 
replace there the Messenians and Helots who 
had been removed to Cephallenia. Apparently 
this requisition was concerted with Alcibiades, or 
perhaps suggested by him; for he was the mover 
of the measures which followed in Athens. A 
decree of the people directed, that, on the column 
on which was ingraved the late treaty with Lace¬ 
daemon, a clause should be added, declaring that 
the Lacedaemonians had broken the treaty. This 
being taken as the ground, it was then commanded, 
by the same decree, that the Messenians and 
Helots, lately removed to Crane in Cephallenia, 
should be reestablished in Pylus. 

In the course of the winter many skirmishes 
passed between the Argians and the Epidaurians, 
but no important action; and an attempt toward 
spring, to take Epidaurus by escalade, failed, 
c c 2 
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SECTION V. 

War of Lacedtcman and Argos: Battle near Mantineia. 

Siege of Epidaurus. 

chap. The Lacedaemonians could not, without extreme 
. xvn ~ . uneasiness, consider the present state of things in 
Thucjd. Peloponnesus, not only as their own command and 
influence were diminished, but as what they had 
lost had accrued to their rivals of Athens and 
B.C. 418 . Argos. By midsummer of this year, the continued 
k pressure of the Argian arms, however defectively 

conducted, had reduced the Epidaurians, old and 
still faithful allies of Lacedaemon, to great distress. 
Some effort must be made, or all command and 
influence in Peloponnesus, beyond their own terri¬ 
tory, would be gone. It was only to sound the 
trumpet, and the whole Lacedaemonian people 
vvere at any time assembled, reddy for service. 
The allies yet remaining to the state Yvere sum¬ 
moned ; and the Lacedaemonian army, strength¬ 
ened with the greatest force of Helots that could 
be trusted, marched under the command of 
king Agis. They were presently joined by the 
Tegeans, and all those other Arcadians who had 
not, with the Mantineians, renounced the Lace¬ 
daemonian alliance: Phlius was the appointed place 
of junction for the allies, equally those within 
and those without Peloponnesus. No less than 
five thousand' heavy-armed, as many light, and 
five hundred horse, with a foot-soldier attending 

every 
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every horseman, marched from Bceotia 7 ; Corinth 
sent two thousand heavy-armed; Sicyon, Pallene, 
Epidaurus, and Megara, all they could spare, and 
the Phliasians were prepared to join with their 
whole strength. 

The Argians, quickly informed of these move¬ 
ments, dispatched to their allies urgent requisi¬ 
tions of assistance. Accordingly the Mantineians 
joined them with their whole force, the amount of 
which Thucydides does not specify: the Eleians 
sent three thousand heavy-armed. Thus in con¬ 
sequence of the successful treachery of Alcibiades, 
Peloponnesus was divided at arms within itself ; 
while Athens, preparing indeed assistance for her 
ally, but risking little, looked on, and injoyed the 
storm. 


SECT. 

V. 


Tliucyd. 
I. 5. c. fi8 


The Argians, being joined by the Mantineians 
and Eleians, proposed to prevent the junction of 
the Lacedaemonians with their northern allies; and 
with that view took a position near Methydrium 
in Arcadia. It was evening when Agis incamped 
on a hill overagainst them, as if intending to 
ingage next morning; but moving silently in the 
night, he passed on unperceived so as to secure 
his way to Phlius. The Argians had then to ex¬ 
pect the invasion of their country by the whole 
combined force of the enemy. To prevent this, 
they moved to a position on the road of Nemea ; 
the only way by which a numerous army could 
conveniently pass the mountains, which divide 
Argolis from Phliasia and Corinthia. Agis, by 

apparently 


7 What those attending foot-soldiers were, whom Thucy¬ 
dides distinguishes by the name of &(u irsro;, we are informed 
only by late writers, whose authority seems very doubtful. 
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apparently a very able disposition, rendered this 
measure fruitless. Leading the Lacedaemonians 
by a rough and difficult mountain-road, he entered 
the Argian plain unopposed, and placed himself 
between the Argian army and Argos. The Corin¬ 
thians, Phliasians, and Pallenians, by another 
road, also difficult and little practised, entered 
another part of the plain, equally unresisted. The 
Boeotians, Megarians, and Sicyonians only were 
sent by the Nemean road, with orders to avoid 
ingaging, unless the enemy should move against 
either of the divisions in the plain. In that case 
the Boeotian horse, more numerous than that of 
the enemy, if indeed the enemy had any, might 
find opportunity to attack with advantage. 

These well-judged movements being all suc¬ 
cessfully executed, the Argian army was surrounded 
by a force so superior, that its destruction seemed 
inevitable. Thrasyllus, one of the five generals of 
Argos, saw the peril of his situation: he commu¬ 
nicated upon it with Alciphron, an Argian of rank, 
connected by hospitality with Lacedaemon, and 
they determined together upon a measure which 
would appear very extraordinary in itself, and 
scarcely credible in its success, if we were not 
alreddy somewhat familiarized with Grecian poli¬ 
tics. They went privately to Agis, and, pledging 
themselves to lead their state to alliance with 
Lacedaemon, upon terms that should be satis¬ 
factory, they prevailed with him to grant upon 
the spot, of his sole authority, a truce for four 
months; and, to the astonishment of the Lace¬ 
daemonian army, orders were immediately issued 
tor retreat. 

By 
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By this negotiation, fortunate as it was bold, sect. 
Thrasyllus and Alciphron hoped to acquire such , v ' 
favor among the Argian people as might inable 
them to promote at the same time their two 
objects, the oligarchal interest and the Lacedae¬ 
monian alliance. They were, however, utterly 
disappointed. The Argian people, and even their 
commanders, totally unpractised in war upon any 
extensive scale, were so unaware of the danger 
from which they had been rescued, that they ima¬ 
gined they had been deprived of a most favorable 
opportunity for crushing the Lacedaemonians; 
inclosed, they imagined inadvertently, between 
the allied army and the garrison of Argos. The 
public indignatio„n, stimulated apparently by the 
democratical leaders, rose so high, that Thrasyllus 
saved his life only through the protection of an 
altar to which he tied, and a decree of the people 
declared all his property confiscated. 

Presently after the retreat of the Lacedmmo- 
nians, the auxiliary force from Athens arrived at 
Argos ; a thousand Athenian heavy-armed and 
three hundred horse, commanded by Laches and 
Nicostratus. The oligarchal party in Argos, tho 
unable to protect Thrasyllus against the momen¬ 
tary rage of the people, were nevertheless strong; 
and they would immediately have dismissed the 
Athenian forces, as no longer wanted in Pelopon¬ 
nesus for any purpose of the confederacy. But 
Alcibiades was too watchful a politician to suffer 
his purposes to be so baffled, and the important 
alliance of Argos to pass from him. Quickly 
informed of all circumstances, he went to Argos 

c c 4 * n 
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chap, in quality of ambassador, and, in conjunction with 

<- X \ 1L . the two generals, demanded an audience of the 
Argian people. The oligarchal Argians very un¬ 
willingly consented, and not without a degree of 
compulsion from their Mantineian and Eleian 
allies, who were still present. The eloquence of 
Alcibiades then prevailed. The Argian people 
felt his reproaches for breach of faith with Athens, 
gave credit to his representations of the strength 
of the confederacy, and of the circumstances now 
peculiarly favorable for prosecuting the war; and, 
a proposal being suggested for striking an impor¬ 
tant stroke with little risk, it was summarily re¬ 
solved upon. Hostages had been taken by the 
Lacedasmonians from some Arcadian towns of 
their alliance, whose fidelity they doubted, and 
had been placed in custody of the Orchomenians, 
whom they thought firm. The allied army instantly 
marched to Orchomenus. The fortifications of that 
little city were weak; the people were alarmed 
by the greatness of the force preparing to attack 
them, and, apprehensive that they might be over¬ 
powered before succour could arrive, they insured 
present safety by an early capitulation. Surren¬ 
dering the hostages committed to their charge, and 
giving hostages of their own people, they were 
admitted members of the Argian alliance. 

i ThuC c < 6a This stroke being thus rapidly struck, the 
question was agitated, to what object the allied 
army should next be directed. The Eleians were 
urgent for Lepreum; but the recovery of Lepreum, 
however desirable for the Eleians, little interested 
the other allies. The Mantineians therefore pro¬ 
posing 
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posing the far more important acquisition of sect. 

Tegea ; and giving assurance that they had intel- »_ 

ligence with a party in that city, which would 
favor the enterprize, the Argians and Athenians 
concurred with them. The Eleians were so dis¬ 
satisfied with this preference of the great concerns 
of the confederacy to the particular interest of 
their state, that they marched home. The rest of 
the allied army prepared to go against Tegea. 

The Lacedaemonians, more reasonably dis- ?’ l,uc > d - 
pleased with their prince than the Argians with 
their general, had been however more temperate 
in their anger. While peace was the apparent 
consequence of his measure, the public discontent 
vented itself only in expressions of disapprobation. 

But when instead of breaking the force of Argos 
by one blow, or even taking the city, to which 
some thought the opportunity might have ex¬ 
tended, they found, on the contrary, great advan¬ 
tage given to the enemy, an allied city of some 
importance lost, and their pledges for the fidelity 
of the rest of Arcadia taken from them, Agis was 
called to account with a degree of passion not 
usual, says Thucydides, with the Lacedaemonians. 

He was upon the point of being judicially con¬ 
demned in a fine amounting to more than four 
thousand pounds sterling*, and moreover to suffer 
the indignity of, what was otherwise probably no 
very important loss, having his house levelled with 
the ground. But consideration for his former as¬ 
siduity in service, with his unblameable deportment 
on all occasions, and respect for the blood of 

Hercules 


A hundred thousand drachma;. 
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chap. Hercules and the dignity of the Spartan govern- 
ment, at length prevailed. His intreaty to be 
allowed an opportunity of proving, by future con¬ 
duct, that he had not deserved such severe censure, 
was granted, and he resumed the command of the 
army, but not without a limitation never before 
put upon Spartan kings: ten persons were ap¬ 
pointed to be his military council, without whose 
concurrence he was not to lead the forces beyond 
the Lacedaemonian dominion. For the detail of 
military operation, however, he seems to have 
been intrusted with the usual authority. 

Thucjd. Meanwhile intelligence arrived at Lacedaemon, 

5c ' 4 ’ from the party yet ruling in Tegea, that, if assist¬ 
ance was not quickly given, their opponents of the 
democratical interest would prevail, and that im¬ 
portant city would be annexed to the Argian 
confederacy. The whole force of Laconia was in 
consequence assembled, with unexampled celerity, 
and marched immediately. The Arcadian allies 
were required to hasten to Tegea, and expresses 
were dispatched to Corinth, Boeotia, and as far as 
Phocis and Locris, for the forces of those pro¬ 
vinces to meet the Lacedaemonian army before 
Mantineia. Tegea was quickly put into a state of 
security: and then the Lacedaemonians, with their 
Arcadian allies, entered the Mantineian lands, and 
the usual ravage of Grecian armies followed. 

The views of .the confederates upon Tegea 
being thus checked, nothing remained for them 
but to retreat and leave their own country open 
to extensive waste, or to risk a battle. They de¬ 
termined upon the latter, and, approaching the 

Lacedaemonian 
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Lacedaemonian army,occupied some strong ground, sect. 
where they formed. Agis, eager to do away the <— 
disgrace he had incurred, took the earliest moment 
for leading his forces to action. He was alreddy 
within arrow’s flight of the enemy, when one of 
the elder officers 9 called aloud to him, in the 
terms of a Greek proverb, ‘ that he was going to 
* mend evil with evil 10 meaning that, to atone 
for his former ill-judged retreat, he was now rush¬ 
ing to an inconsiderate and ruinous attack. Seeing 
presently the justness of the admonition, and in- 
couraged by it to the measure which prudence 
required, tho rashness or acrimony might blame, 

Agis instantly gave orders to halt, and then drew 
off without ingaging. 

Whatever, on the other hand, might have been 


the abilities of the Argian generals, and it appears Time yd. 
they were considerable, the democratical weight ' 5 ‘ 
in the Argian government would have rendered 


them of little avail. The generals wished to hold 


their present advantageous ground : but the troops, 
little practised in military subordination, and im¬ 
patient of rest and delay, grew tumultuous, and 
accused them of traitorously permitting a flying 


enemy to escape. Unable otherwise to compose 
the disorder, they marched after the Spartan king. 
This was precisely what Agis desired: and to 
provoke it, he had been employing his troops in 
diverting the course of a mountain-stream, so as to 
damage the Mantineian lands. Being informed 

that 


9 t5f nfiaZvri^ut rU, which might mean one of the council 
appointed to advise him, or possibly only one of the elder 
officers of his army. 

10 K**** ***» 
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that the confederates nevertheless persevered in 
holding their strong post, he was returning, with¬ 
out due precaution, toward the hills, when he 
suddenly met them advancing in order of battle 
along the plain. Never, says Thucydides, was 
such consternation known in a Lacedemonian 
army. The excellence of the Lacedemonian dis¬ 
cipline, however, inabled the king to form his 
order of battle in a shorter time than would have 
been possible with any other troops then in the 
known world; and, before the attack could be 
made, they were prepared to receive it. 

The Argians and their allies, after a short ex¬ 
hortation from the several commanders, rushed 
forward with fury. The Lacedaemonians, con¬ 
tinues the cotemporary historian, use speeches 
of exhortation less than any other Greeks; well 
knowing that discipline, long and carefully prac¬ 
tised, gives more confidence to troops than any 
harangue, however fine and however ingeniously 
adapted to the occasion. To the astonishment of 
the confederates, who had observed with joy the 
tumult occasioned by the first alarm, they were 
seen presently in perfect order, silent and without 
hurry, stepping in exact time to the sound of 
numerous flutes, and thus preserving their front 
compact and even, without any breaking or floaty 
ing, the seldom failing defects of extensive lines’ 1 . 

The 

u It is Thucydides’ description of the march of the Lacedae¬ 
monian phalanx, upon this occasion, that Milton has imitated 
in the first book of the Paradise Lost: 

- - -.Rose 

A forest huge of spears; and thronging helms 
Appear’d, and serried shields in thick array, 

Of 
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The numbers on either side, Thucydides pro- sect. 
fesses that he could not learn with certainty; thus * v ' . 
teaching us what credit is due to writers incom¬ 
parably farther removed from means of informa¬ 
tion, who pretend to state with precision the force 
of contending armies. The extent, however, of 
the Lacedaemonian front evinced their superiority; 
and the two armies were the most numerous that 
ever, within the bounds of tradition, had met in 
Peloponnesus. On the Argian side the Athenian, 
of the other army the Lacedaemonian, was the 
only cavalry. Indeed the Lacedaemonians seem 
to have been the only Peloponnesian people who, 
at this time, had any cavalry. 

In all actions among the antients, the right, on Thucyd^ 
both sides, commonly overstretched the left of the 
opposing army. For, ingaging hand to hand, the 
shield, the principal defence, being borne on the 
left arm, was less a protection for the right side; 
and the soldier in the extreme of the right wing, 
to avoid exposing the undefended part of his 
body, would always rather incline to the right. 

The man then next on the left, and so every man 
in the line, would also press rather toward the 
right, to profit from the protection of his neigh¬ 
bor’s shield. Thus, on the present occasion, it 
happened that before the armies met, the Man- 
tineians, on the right of the Argian line, had 
considerably overstretched the Lacedaemonian left; 

and, 

Of depth immeasurable. Anon they move, 

In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders; such as raised 
To highth of noblest temper heroes old. 

Arming to battel, and, instead of rage, ■ 

Deliberate valor breathed, firm, and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat. 
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and, on the other side, the Tegeans, on the right 
of the Lacedaemonian line (the Lacedaemonian 
front being of greater extent) had still more 
overstretched the Argian left. Agis, observing 
this, when the armies were only not ingaged, 
inconsiderately ordered a movement, with a view 
to remedy the inconvenience which he appre¬ 
hended. The Skirite and Brasidian bands (by the 
latter name those soldiers were honorably dis¬ 
tinguished who had fought under Brasidas in 
Thrace) forming the left of the Lacedasmonian 
line, were directed to break away from the main 
body, so far as to prevent the Mantineians from 
taking the army in flank ; and two lochi of Lace¬ 
daemonians, under the polemarcs Hipponoidas and 
Aristocles, were commanded, from another part, 
to fill the interval. The Skirites and Brasidians 
instantly obeyed: but Hipponoidas and Aristocles, 
whether the enemy were so near.that it was 
impossible, or they thought the danger of the 
movement to the whole army would justify their 
disobedience, kept their former post. The Skirites 
and Brasidians therefore, being presently attacked 
by the whole force of the Mantineans, together 
with a thousand chosen Argians, were cut off 
from their main body, overpowered, compelled 
to retreat, and pursued to the baggage of their 
army. 

Meanwhile the rest of the line of the Lacedae¬ 
monians had everywhere the advantage, and par¬ 
ticularly in the center, where Agis himself took 
post. The Argian center scarcely came to action 
with him, but fled the onset. The Athenians 
thus, who formed the left of the confederate line, 

were 
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were completely deserted; the center having fled, 
while the right was pursuing. Their total destruc¬ 
tion must have followed, but for the protection 
given to their retreat by their own cavalry, whose 
services on that day were eminent. Even thus, 
however, they would scarcely have been inabled 
to save themselves, had not the defeat of the 
Skirites and Brasidians called the attention of the 
Lacedaemonian king. The victorious Mantineians, 
when they found the rest of their army defeated, 
avoided his attack by hasty retreat, 
x Agis, true to the institutions of Lycurgus, pur¬ 
sued no farther than to make victory sure. The 
killed therefore were not numerous in proportion 
to the numbers ingaged and the completeness of 
the success: seven hundred Argians, two hundred 
Mantineians, and two hundred Athenians, among 
whom both the generals fell, are the numbers of 
the confederates reported by Thucydides. Of the 
Lacedaemonians about three hundred were killed, 
principally Brasidians and Skirites; and of the 
allies of Lacedaemon a very small number, as they 
were little ingaged. After collecting the spoil of 
the field and erecting their trophy, the Lacedae¬ 
monians carried their dead to Tegea, and intombed 
them ceremoniously. The enemy’s dead were 
restored, on the usual application from the van¬ 
quished. 

The other Spartan king, Pleistoanax, had ad¬ 
vanced as far as Tegea, with an army composed 
of Lacedaemonians above and under the age for 
forein service, to be reddy in case of misfortune, 
to support Agis. Immediately upon receiving 

information 
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information of the victory, he returned; and at 
the same time messengers were dispatched to 
Corinth, and the more distant allies, to counter¬ 
mand the march of their troops. The victorious 
army, after paying honorable attendance upon the 
obsequies of the slain, returned home, and the 
great Doric festival of the Carneia, whose period 
was at hand, ingrossed the public'attention. 

The event of this battle restored the Lacedae¬ 
monian character in Greece. The advantage of 
numbers, indeed, had been on the side of the 
Lacedaemonians; but the circumstances of the 
action proved their superiority in discipline, and 
in that valor which discipline infuses, by giving 
individuals to confide in the combined exertions of 
numbers with whom they act. This discipline in 
the soldier, we find, was, in the late * battle, of 
efficacy even to counterbalance defective pre¬ 
caution and defective judgement in the general; 
while the want of it in the confederate army 
rendered superior abilities in the commanders of 
no effect The misfortunes, the misconduct, 

and 


19 Thus much may be gathered from Thucydides’ account 
of the battle. But his opinion is farther delivered in a re¬ 
mark upon it, in a manner sufficiently intelligible, tho in 
cautious and rather obscure terms: \axx* poXtra **r* 
•aarret ri ipMrnptee Aaxihci/xonoi iXanra-uMrrii ran, rp itifiia 
lit otijg Sewn mpeyitojiiroi. Thucyd. 1. 5- c. 72* * But on 
‘ this occasion, more remarkably than ever, the Lacedsemo- 
* mans, tho in all respects outdone in the military art, gave 
‘ signal proofs of their superiority in true manly valor.’ Thus 
Smith has translated, aiming to follow the letter, and cer¬ 
tainly missing the sense. Thucydides could not mean here 
to speak disrespectfully of that military art. and discipline of 
the Lacedaemonians, which, in the preface to his account of 
this Very battle, he has taken occasion to describe, admirable 
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and the apparent slackness of the Lacedaemonians sect. 
in the course of the war with Athens, were in v— V ' ^ 
consequence no longer attributed to any degene¬ 
racy in the people, but to the mismanagement of 
leaders, and the chance of war: a contempt which 
had been gaining, for the Spartan institutions and 
discipline, as if hitherto respected above their 
worth, was done away; and the Spartan character 
resumed its wonted superiority. 

But the Carneian festival occupied the Lace¬ 
daemonians at a very inconvenient season for a 
military people. Regulated, as all the Grecian 
festivals, by the revolutions of the moon, it began podw. 

J , _ /* a T • Ann. Thu, 

this year about the seventh of August. Its prin¬ 
cipal ceremonies lasted nine days: but the whole 
month, named among the Dorian Greeks the 
Carneian, was, in a degree, dedicated to religious 
festivity. In the rude ages of the Heracleids and 
of Lycurgus, this check to military enterprize 
might be salutary : but in days of more refined 
and extensive policy, when wars, not of choice, 
but of political necessity, might be to be main¬ 
tained against states capable of supporting lasting 
hostilities, such avocations should no longer have 
been allowed to interrupt public business. The 

Lacedaemonians 


in theory, and well supported by practice; and which, in his 
account of the battle itself, he shows to have been not less 
admirable in effect. Karl <mlrta must have been intended 
to relate to the circumstances of the battle, and not to any 
circumstances of the military art; and by i^rtufla | has been 
meant the experience and science of the general, and not 
the skill of the soldier. A strong sense of delicacy, not less a 
characteristic of Thucydides than his scrupulous impartiality, 
has apparently prevented him from expressing his opinion on 
this occasion more openly. 

VOI.. III. 
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chap. Lacedaemonians were, however, so attached t° 

. XVIL . their antient institutions, that, till the period of the 
Tiiucyd.^ Carneia was completed, no military operations 
5 C were prosecuted for profiting from the victory of 
Mantineia. 

Soon after that event, the arrival of a thousand 
Athenian and three thousand Eleian heavy-armed 
to join the Argian army, inhanced the regret and 
indignation of all thinking men in the Argian con¬ 
federacy, at that petulant impatience and unadvised 
rashness, inherent in democratical government, 
which had superinduced their defeat. So power¬ 
ful a reinforcement, seconding superior abilities 
in the generals, could those abilities have been 
effectually exerted, might have given the advantage 
over the ill-directed discipline of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians. Offensive operations were immediately re¬ 
sumed; not indeed directly against Lacedaemon, 
but against their allies on the other side of the 
peninsula. The Epidaurians, objects hitherto of 
unjust ambition and oppressive policy, had now 
made themselves objects of revenge; entering the 
Argian territory, while its principal force was 
absent, wasted the country, and slaughtered the 
inferior troops appointed to its protectioiv The 
siege of Epidaurus was regularly formed, and 
while the Lacedaemonians were supinely intent 
upon their festival, a contravallation was com¬ 
pleted. Winter then approaching, a sufficient 
force was appointed to guard the lines, and the 
rest of the troops dispersed to their several homes. 
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SECTION VI. 

Change m the Administration of Argos: Peace and Alliance 
between Argos and Lacedaemon: Overthrow of the Athenian 
Influence, and of the Democratical Interest in Peloponnesus. 
Inertness of the Lacedaemonian Administration: Expulsion 
of the Oligarchal Party from Argos, and Renewal of Alliance 
between Argos and Athens. Siege of Melos by the Athenians: 
Fresh Instance of atrocious Inhumanity in the Athenians. 
Feeble Conduct of the Lacedaemonians: Distress of the Oli- 
igarchal Argians. Transactions in Thrace. Conclusion of the 
Sixteenth Year of the War. 

Scarcely any disaster could befai a Grecian 
commonwealth that would not bring advantage 
to some considerable portion of its citizens. The 
unfortunate battle of Mantineia strengthened 
the oligarchal cause in Argos. The fear of such 
another blow, and of the usually dreadful conse¬ 
quences of unsuccessful war among the Greeks, 
brought the Argian people to a temper to bear 
advice about an accommodation with Lacedaemon; 
while the inconvenience of democratical sway un¬ 
balanced, which had been so severely experienced 
in the circumstances of the battle, disposed them 
to hear, with less impatience, of the necessity of 
trusting executive government to a few. On this 
turn, in the public mind, the oligarchal leaders 
founded a project to overset the present politics, 
not only of their own state, but of all Greece. 
They would first propose to the Argian people 
simply to make peace with, Lacedaemon: that 
v d 2 being 
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being effected, and the Athenian alliance in con¬ 
sequence no longer necessary, the people might 
probably be persuaded, for the sake of confirming 
the peace, to make alliance with Lacedaemon. 
Having thus far used the power of the people as 
the instrument of their measures, they would then 
turn those very measures against the power of the 
people: with assistance from Lacedaemon they 
would abolish the authority of ; die general as¬ 
sembly, and establish oligarchal government. 

Such was the scheme, and it appears to have 
been ably conducted. The Carneia gave oppor¬ 
tunity for communication with Lacedaemon; and 
tho the watchful acuteness of Alcibiades led him 
to suspect the intrigue, insomuch that he passed 
to Argos purposely to counterwork it, yet the 
measures of the oligarchal party were so well taken, 
and the depression of the popular mind gave them 
in the moment such opportunity, that the vote 
for peace was carried. This leading step being 
gained, the oligarchal party proceeded to push 
their advantage. Matters had been prepared by 
secret negotiation, and articles were soon settled; 
according to which it was agreed, * That all Pelo- 
‘ ponnesian cities, small equally and great, should 
‘ be independent, as in the times and according 

* to the customs of their forefathers' 5 : That the 
‘ hostages in the hands of the Argians should be 

* restored to their friends: That the siege of 
‘ Epidaurus should be raised: That, if the Athe- 
‘ nians persevered in prosecuting it, the Lacedse- 

‘ monians 
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‘ monians and Argians should unitedly* oppose 
‘ them; and that they should equally oppose the 

* interference of any forein armed force, upon any 
‘ occasion, within the peninsula.’ 

This blow to the politics of Alcibiades and the 
interest of Athens, was quickly followed by an 
alliance, defensive and offensive, between Lace- 
dasmon and Argos, accompanied with a renuncia¬ 
tion, on the part of Argos, of the alliance with 
Athens, Elis, and Mantineia. Among the articles 
which Thucydides has reported, in the Doric 
dialect in which they were written, and apparently 
at large, the following particularly deserve notice: 

* All cities of the confederacy, those of the Lace- 

* dasmonian equally and of the Argian alliance, 

‘ shall have the clear and independent injoyment 
‘ of their own laws and their dwn polity, accord- 
‘ ing to antient usage' 4 . If city has difference 
‘ with city, it shall be decided by judges to be 
‘ duly appointed by both 11 ; or it shall be lawful 
‘ to refer the decision to any third city equally 
‘ friendly to both. Military command shall rest 
‘ with the Lacedremonians and Argians; who 
‘ shall, by joint councils, direct, equitably and 
‘ impartially, the military affairs of the whole 
1 confederacy.’ 

As 


14 Kara r* irarpi*. 

»» I know not how more satisfactorily to paraphrase the 
single word of the original, i65pw»; translators and com¬ 
mentators give no assistance; and here, as for the dispute 
between Athens and Lacedaemon before the war, we want 
information by what rule of law, by what process, and under 
what sanction, such litigation between state and state was to 
be managed. 
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chap. As 9oon as this second treaty was concluded, 

. x y n - , a requisition was sent to Athens, in the name of 
Thucyd. the united republics, for the immediate evacuation 
1.5. c. 80. o £ Epidaurian territory, with a declaration that 
neither embassy nor herald from Athens would be 
received while Athenian troops remained in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. The Athenian administration prudently 
yielded to the necessity of the moment, and De¬ 
mosthenes was sent to bring awry the Athenian 
forces. That officer showed his usual ability in 
the execution of this ungrateful commission: he 
saved 1 the dignity of his republic by giving the 
affair the appearance of a favor granted by Athens 
to both Epidaurus and Argos; and he more essen¬ 
tially served his republic by restoring, in some 
degree, a good correspondence with both those 
cities. 

Success animated the administrations of the 
newly-allied states, and they pushed it with a 
degree of vehemence. Ambassadors were sent 
to invite Perdiccas king of Macedonia to join their 
confederacy, with orders at the same time to 
ratify by oath, in the name of the two states, to 
the Chalcidian towns, the alliance, and ingage- 
ment for protection, formerly made by Lacedae¬ 
mon. Contrary then to that spirit of equity, 
moderation, and peace, which the terms of their 
confederacy appeared to hold forth, commis¬ 
sioners, escorted by a thousand heavy-armed 
from each state, went to Sicyon, and, by their 
assumed authority, subverting the established 
democratical government there, committed the 
supreme power to an oligarchy of their own 

selection. 
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selection. This, however, they would vindicate sect. 
by asserting that the antient constitution of Sicyon . VL 
was oligarchal, and the democracy a usurpation. 

Measures, which had been for some time pre¬ 
paring, toward a revolution of the same kind at 
Argos, were now thought mature. Accordingly 
those leading men, who had conducted the nego¬ 
tiations with Lacedaemon, and had since directed 
the administration of Argos, under the nominal 
authority of the popular assembly, assumed to 
themselves the supreme power of the state, and 
the authority of the popular assembly was expressly 
abolished. Meanwhile the Mantineians, seeing 
that, instead of any longer receiving protection 
from Argos, they were to expect oppression from 
the union of that powerful state with Lacedaemon, 
yielded, very reluctantly, theii»command over the 
Arcadian towns which they had subjected, and 
made their peace with Lacedaemon upon such 
terms as they could obtain. The Lacedaemonians xhucjd. 
then took upon themselves to regulate the little *' 5 ‘ c ' 8a ' 
republics of Achaia, so as to restore the Lacedae¬ 
monian influence, where it had been overpowered 
by a democratical party, and to confirm it, where 
it was tottering; and they found universal acqui¬ 
escence. Thus, before the end of winter, all the 
effect of the treacherous policy of Alcibiades, 
which had been at first so threatening to Lacedae¬ 
mon, was done away, and Peloponnesus was more 
completely than ever united, not immediately in 
war, but in politics, against Athens. 

This important change seems to have been 
produced by springs, not within the power of 
xj d 4 human 
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chap, human wisdom in the Athenian administration to 
. xvn - . control. Its advantages were lost to Lacedaemon 
through the want of energy, which had so long 
been conspicuous in the administration of that 
state. Tho the democratical form of government 
was abolished in Argos, the democratical interest 
remained powerful; and, early in spring, a con¬ 
spiracy was formed to overturn the oligarchy. 
B.C. 417 . The time chosen for carrying it into effect was 
p. w.15. the season of the Gymnopaideia, the Naked 
aa April. Games, at Sparta. But a democratical party could 
not easily keep a secret. Intelligence of the design 
was acquired by the Argian administration, and 
communicated to Sparta, with a request of pre¬ 
cautionary assistance; yet, such was the infatuated 
attachment of the Lacedaemonians to those stated 
festivals they would not stir. The discovery of 
the plot, and the knowlege that it was discovered, 
led the two parties in Argos to arms; and, intelli¬ 
gence of this being forwarded to Sparta, then at 
last it was thought proper to adjourn the celebration 
of the festival, and send an army to save so im¬ 
portant an ally. But it was too late: the two 
parties had come to action in Argos, the oligar- 
chal party was defeated, many had been killed, 
and most of the rest forced into exile. Sojjne of 
the fugitives met the Lacedaemonian army at 
Tegea, and were the first to give information of 
their own misfortune. They expressed at the same 
time confident hope that their affairs might, yet be 
restored: in the confusion unavoidable immedi¬ 
ately on such a revolution, it would be easy, they 
said, for so powerful an army to become masters 

of 
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of the city; and to their remonstrances they sect. 
added the most urgent intreaty. But the chiefs of . ^ 
the Lacedaemonian army were not to be so per¬ 
suaded ; they led their forces immediately home,' 
to conclude the celebration of their festival. Had 
we not these circumstances from the authentic 
pen of Thucydides, we should scarcely conceive 
them possible of a people, who could sometimes 
conduct themselves with so much united dignity 
and policy as the Lacedaemonians. 

The conscious weakness of the prevailing party 
in Argos, marked by one of their first measures, 
makes the conduct of the Lacedaemonians appear 
the more extraordinary and more inexcusable. 
Confident neither in their own strength, nor in the 
expectation of assistance from Athens, the Argians 
sent a deputation to make their peace with Lace¬ 
daemon. The exiles did not fail to send deputies 
to oppose them. The LacedjEmonians, with os¬ 
tentatious moderation, referred the matter to the 
general convention of deputies from the states of 
their confederacy. Both parties were heard; but 
judgement was given, as might be expected, against 
the democratical party; and it was decreed that 
an army should be sent to carry it into effect. The 
weak remissness of the Lacedaemonian govern¬ 
ment again showed itself, in delaying the execution 
of this decree; and the Argian administration, 
thus at the same time threatened and incouraged, 
recurred to Athens, where their application was 
gladly received, and the former connection of 
Athens and Argos was restored. 


Those 
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Those measures which the existing circumstances 
rendered advisable, were then taken by the Argians, 
for resisting the vengeance of Lacedaemon; which, 
•instigated continually by their banished fellow- 
citizens, would scarcely fail at length to fall upon 
them. The landforce of Lacedaemon would be 
decidedly superior to any they could expect to 
assemble: upon their walls therefore they must 
depend for protection, and upon the sea, if matters 
were pushed to extremity, for subsistence. Ac¬ 
cordingly they applied, with the utmost sedulity, 
to secure the communication of their city with the 
sea, by long walls; such as connected Athens with 
its ports, and such as the policy of the Athenian 
government had recommended to many other 
Grecian towns, standing, according to the usual 
choice of situation among the early Greeks, near, 
but not on, the shore. The Athenian government, 
under the influence of Alcibiades, gave large as¬ 
sistance, particularly furnishing builders, and arti¬ 
ficers ; and all the Argian citizens, all the slaves, 
and even the women, assisted in the work. Those 
indeed were not likely to want zeal for such busi¬ 
ness, who had to apprehend the miseries .which 
the Grecian practice of war usually brought upon 
a town taken. 

It was not till the following autumn that the 
Lacedaemonians exerted themselves, so far as to 
undertake any military operation, in favor of those 
miserable families, the principal of Argos, who, 
confiding in the Lacedaemonian alliance, had in- 
gaged in the measures through which, with die 

loss 
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loss of all their property and many friends and sect. 
relations, they now languished in exile. Then at , ^ 
length the confederacy was called upon for the 
due proportions of troops, and the Lacedfcmonian 
forces marched under Agis. Some friends to the 
oligarchal interest yet remained in Argos: these 
had communicated with the exiles and with Lace¬ 
daemon ; and it was hoped that the approach of 
the Lacedaemonian army would inable them to 
stir with effect. The precaution however of the 
democratical leaders prevented this; and the La¬ 
cedaemonians were neither prepared nor disposed 
to undertake the siege of Argos. They however 
destroyed the yet unfinished works of the long 
walls; they took Hysiae, a small town of Argolis, 
and put all the freemen to the sword; and then re¬ 
turning home, dismissed their forces. The Argians 
used the opportunity thus left open for revenge. 

Their fugitive nobles found favor and protection 
principally in Phlius, where most of them resided, 

The Phliasians suffered for their charity, through 
the ravage of their lands by the Argian forces. 

The restoration of Argos, in its present state, 
to the Athenian confederacy, was but a small step 
toward the recovery of that influence in Pelopon¬ 
nesus, which Athens had lately held, and a very 
deficient gratification for the ambition of Alci- Thucyd. 
biades. That restless politician therefore looked pint. »i t. 
around for other opportunities to promote his * 
own power and consequence, through an exten¬ 
sion of the empire of his commonwealth; and 
particularly carried his views forward to a war, 
in which he would certainly command, and 

hoped 
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chap, hoped to shine. An expedition had been pre- 
. xvir . pared, under Nicias, for the reduction of the 
revolted cities of Thrace; but it became necessary 
to abandon the measure, in consequence of the 
neglect of Perdiccas king of Macedonia to send 
the troops which, according to treaty, he should 
have furnished. His alliance with Argos and 
Lacedaemon becoming also known, he was, for 
the two offences, declared an enemy to Athens, 
and the Athenian fleets stopped the maritime 
commerce of his dominions. 

Thucyd. • Intrigues of the oligarchal party being still 
life. 416. carried on, or suspected, in Argos, Alcibiades went 
p'w^it thither in spring with twenty ships of war, and, 
with the support of the democratical party, seized 
no less than three hundred of those supposed most 
connected with the oligarchal interest, whom he 
placed in several ilands of the iEgean, under the 
Athenian dominion. This, among the usual vio¬ 
lences of Grecian politics, may be esteemed a 
lenient measure. The next step of the Athenian 
democracy, said by Plutarch to have been also 
dictated .by Alcibiades, was a much grosser and 
more shocking trespass upon the common rights 
of mankind, and much less defensible upon any 
plea of political necessity. Alcibiades would not 
recommend any direct hostility against Lacedae¬ 
mon ; policy forbad; but he recommended every¬ 
thing that might most provoke Lacedaemon to 
begin hostilities. The people of Melos, both irri¬ 
tated and incouraged by the failure of the attempt 
against them, in the sixth year' of the war, under 
Nicias, became presently active in hostility against 

Athens. 
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Athens. They were, however, of course included in 
the peace between Athens and Lacedaemon, and 
we are not informed of any offence they afterward 
gave; yet it was now determined by the Athenian 
people to subdue the Hand. An armament was 
accordingly prepared, consisting of thirty Athenian, 
six Chian, and two Lesbian ships of war, twelve' 
hundred , heavy-armed, three hundred bowmen, 
and twenty horse-bowmen, all Athenians, and 
fifteen hundred heavy-armed of the allies. 

This force, under the command of Cleomedes 
and Tisias, debarked in Melos without opposition. 
Before any ravage, a deputation was sent into 
the city to persuade the people to submit to the 
Athenian dominion, without making violence 
necessary to their reduction; and.it was supposed 
that, could the deputies have addressed their 
eloquence to the people at large, they might have 
succeeded; but this the chiefs would not permit. 
With the chiefs therefore only a conference was 
held, of which Thucydides has left an account in 
detail; meaning however, apparently, not to repeat 
exactly what passed, but only to give a methodized 
account of the general arguments, and perhaps to 
express his own opinion on some points, parti¬ 
cularly the ungenerous inertness of the Lacedae¬ 
monian administration, in a less invidious way 
than if he had spoken in his own person. The 
claim of the strong to command the weak, with 
absolute authority, was so familiar among the 
Greeks, that it seems not to have shocked even 
Thucydides; who, on this occasion, makes the 
Athenian deputy assert it'in the most unqualified 

manner; 
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manner; professing even his confidence in a con¬ 
tinuance of that favor of the gods, which had 
alreddy inabled the Athenian people to exercise 
so many cruelties, and reduce so many Grecian 
states to subjection. 

The Melians however, in hope of assistance 
from Lacedaemon, refusing to submit, the blockade 
of their city was formed by sea and land Their 
resistance was for some time vigorous. In the 
course of the summer they made a successful 
sally, upon that part of the contravallation where 
the Athenian Magazine was, and carried a con¬ 
siderable supply of provisions into the town. In 
the winter they made another sally, attended with 
some success; but this occasioned a reinforce¬ 
ment from Athens to the besieging army. The 
town being then closely pressed, discontent arose 
among the lower people. The chiefs apprehended 
sedition, with a design to betray them to the 
enemy, and doubting their means of prevention, 
took the desperate resource of surrendering the 
place, with all in it, to the pleasure of the Athenian 
people. 

After all we have gone through of Grecian 
history, we cannot but shudder at what followed. 
The Athenians had no pretence for any command 
over the Melians but that they were stronger. 
Connected by blood, by habit, and by their form of 
government, with Lacedaemon, those ilanders had 
nevertheless been cautiously inoffensive to Athens, 
till forced to become enemies. The punishment 
for this involuntary crime, even to the lower 
people, supposed all along in some degree friendly, 

when 
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when all where surrendered together to the mercy 
of the Athenians, was no less than what the 
unfortunate Scionaeans had undergone, for that 
termed their rebellion. All the adult males were 
put to death, and the women and children, of all 
ranks, were sold for slaves. The iland was divided 
among five hundred Athenian families. With the 
most unquestionable testimony to facts, which 
strike with horror, when perpetrated by a tribe of 
savages, we are at a loss to conceive how they 
could take place in the peculiar country and age 
of philosophy and the fine arts; where Pericles 
had spoken and ruled, where Thucydides was then 
writing, where Socrates was then teaching, where 
Xenophon and Plato and Isocrates were receiving 
their education, and where the paintings of Par- 
rhasius and Zeuxis, the sculpture of Pheidias and 
Praxiteles, the architecture of Callicrates and 
Ictinus, and the sublime and chaste dramas of 
Sophocles and Euripides formed the delight of 
the people. 

Tho the late battle near Mantineia had restored 
the tarnished glory of the Lacedaemonian arms 
and the sullied character of the people, yet the 
conduct of their administration continued to earn 
for them those imputations of ill faith, illiberal 
policy, and inertness, which, in reporting the con¬ 
ference at Melos, Thucydides puts into the mouth 
of the Athenian commissioner, and which, for their 
conduct toward Argos, they had deserved. Their 
total abandonment of the faithful and unfortunate 
Melians was deeply disgraceful. Their Argian 
friends, wandering up and down Peloponnesus, 

were, 
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chap, were, wherever they showed themselves or were 
. xvrL . heard of, striking testimonies to their discredit. In 
the existing tumult of Grecian politics, some ex¬ 
ertion was unavoidable; but it was generally feeble, 
irregular, and confined to little objects. No less 
than thrice, since the beginning of hostilities with 
Argos, the Lacedaemonian army, after advancing 
to the frontier, was stopped by unfavorable ap¬ 
pearances in the border-passing sacrifice, and re¬ 
turned home; a circumstance little known when 
able and active men directed public affairs. Once 
indeed we have this religious trick politically ac¬ 
counted for. Incouragement from the friends of 
oligarchy, in Argos induced the Lacedaemonian 
army to march, and intelligence that the plot was 
discovered occasioned the stop, which was imputed 
to forbidding tokens in the sacrifice. At times, 
however, party ran high in Lacedaemon itself; 
which might contribute to the visible feebleness 
and irregularity in the conduct of the adminis¬ 
tration at this period. Before the end of the winter 
Tiiueyd. in which Melos fell, an effort was made to relieve 
16 ' c ' 7 ' the Argian fugitives, and distress the Argians in 
possession; but, tho the preparations promised 
something great, what followed was little and 
inefficacious. The forces of all the Peloponnesian 
allies, except Corinth, were assembled, and the 
strength of Laconia joined them. But, from the 
first, the objects seem to have been no more than 
to carry off the plunder of the villages of Argolis, 
for *'which waggons attended the march of the 
army, and to establish the-Argian fugitives in 
Orneae, an Argolic town on the borders of Phliasia. 

Both 
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Both were very incompletely executed. A small 
part of Argolis only was plundered; and the Lace¬ 
daemonian army was no sooner withdrawn, and, 
according to the practice of the Greeks, dis¬ 
persed for the winter, than the Argians, with a 
small auxiliary force from Athens, marched against 
Omeae, which was so ill provided for defence, that 
those who held it consulted their safety by imme¬ 
diate flight. 

During these military transactions, the Lacedae¬ 
monian administration so far exerted themselves 
in negotiation, as to endevor to excite the Chal- 
cidians of Thrace, whose present independency 
was a benefit derived from the arms of Lacedae¬ 
mon, to join the king of Macedonia in hostilities 
against Athens. But the Chalcidians no longer 
won and animated by the abilities, the activity, 
the popular manners, and the generous faith of a 
Brasidas, and probably both apprehensive of the 
power and distrustful of the character of Perdiccas, 
refused. While indeed they injoyed independency 
in peace, the small tribute assessed by Aristeides 
was apparently not an object for which to pro¬ 
voke the naval power of Athens; and it was rather 
their interest to see Perdiccas, after all his wiles, 
unquiet within his own government, as well as 
harassed by a forein war. The troubles within 
Macedonia disabled him for any considerable ex¬ 
ertion without; while Methone, an Athenian gar* 
rison on the borders, became an asylum for 
Macedonian refugees and malcontents; who, to¬ 
gether with a body of Athenian horse stationed 

vol. hi. e e there. 
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chap, there, employed themselves in inroads wherever 
. they could find most plunder and least resistance. 
Such were the transactions of the sixteenth winter 
of the war. 
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